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Chicago General Sessions 





UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


By Harry Mitier LypEnBERG, President of the American 


Library Association, 1932-33 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


the American Library Association in 

its sixteenth session in this city of Chi- 
cago, the meeting then as now part of an 
international congress of librarians. A year 
much like the four we have just lived 
through: financial crises in this country, 
Italy, India, and Australia staggering and 
rocking industrial and economic life; fail- 
ures and receiverships for banks and rail- 
roads so common as to excite little more 
than passing mention; unemployment a 
vital and pressing problem. 

Some of us still recall the thrill the coun- 
try felt in June of that year when President 
Cleveland called a special session of Con- 
gress to deal with the financial problem, 
and the relief all expressed in August when 
the silver purchase part of the Sherman 
Act was repealed. Few who were then alive 
can fail to remember how the nation was 
stirred at the news that Governor Altgeld 
had pardoned the three anarchists im- 
prisoned for the Haymarket riots seven 
years earlier, can fail to remember the 
strikes and the trials of strikers that swept 
the country from coast to coast. Trials 
were on the lips of all of us then: the 
Borden trial in New Bedford, the heresy 
trial of Doctor Briggs before the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, the court actions 
fated finally to permit the opening of the 
Columbian Exposition on the Sabbath Day, 
vying with one another in public interest 
and attention. 

Blaine and Hayes, Edwin Booth and 
Phillips Brooks, Francis Parkman and Le- 


Je, 1893, just forty years ago, and 
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land Stanford and John Tyndall all had 
died earlier in the year or were to go be- 
fore the twelvemonth passed. 

Librarians were talking about the new 
building for the Chicago Public Library, 
one corner stone just laid in May, the other 
to be laid in November; about the final 
settlement of the litigation over the John 
Crerar will; about the bequest for the 
Rosenberg Library in Galveston; about the 
Arizona museum and Arizona territorial 
library recently established; about the pur- 
chase of the Copinger collection of Bibles 
for the General Theological Seminary Li- 
brary in New York City. It was still an 
era of printed catalogs for such libraries 
as could afford them. The Rudolph in- 
dexer, some thought, was fated ultimately 
to take the place of printed catalogs and 
card catalogs. The Cutter expansive clas- 
sification and the Dewey decimal system 
had gradually worn down their other com- 
petitors and were now settling into the final 
rounds of their duel. 

July, 1893, just forty years ago, and the 
American Library Association in this city 
of Chicago in its sixteenth session, the 
women in dresses that swept the ground, 
with wide leg o’ mutton sleeves, ample 
skirts, hats with wide brims and high 
crowns fastened by long and assertive hat- 
pins to their hair coiled and twisted high 
on their heads. If you wanted to flatter and 
please John’s sister you murmured that she 
was a “typical Gibson girl.” The men were 
clad much the same as today, a few more 
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tailed coats, the straw hats wider of brim, 
more derbies and stiff hats than soft ones, 
the daring youngsters shocking and troubling 
their elders by wearing their hair long and 
parted in the middle, the whole sex—clergy, 
waiters, and actors alone excepted—reveling 
in profuse display of whiskers, beards, 
moustaches. 

In the book world Lew Wallace’s Prince 
of India was the best seller of the year, 
Mark Twain’s £1,000,000 bank-note stand- 
ing out as one of the books from the pen 
of that westerner turned eastern, with The 
cliff dwellers from Henry B. Fuller and 
Prairie folks from Hamlin Garland serv- 
ing notice that the west insisted on being 
heard. 

The nineteenth Elsie book had just been 
issued; “Pansy” had three books to her 
credit this year; Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
J. T. Trowbridge, Oliver Optic, W. O. 
Stoddard, Harry Castlemon, Edward S. 
Ellis, Hezekiah Butterworth, Horatio 
Alger, James Otis, were turning out 
their familiar products for the youth of the 
land. 

And here I should pause for some one 
to rise to remind me that when Dr. Dewey 
opened the sixteenth conference of the 
A. L. A. forty years ago he announced he 
“would make no formal report and would 
defer any extended remarks.” His worthy 
precedent has not been followed consist- 
ently since then, but I shall do my best this 
evening to keep close to his commendable 
example. 

It is not unfitting, however, that on such 
an occasion as this we should recall the 
earlier meeting in this city, that we should 
note how it, just forty years from us, stood 
then just forty years from the first general 
meeting of librarians in this country in New 
York City in 1853. It certainly is not un- 
fitting that on such an occasion we should 
glance at the ground behind us, should study 
carefully the path before us that indicates 
in general but indefinite fashion some of 
the pleasant meadows we may hope to 
traverse soon and warns of those bogs 
and swamps, those perilous passes and dif- 
ficult crevasses, that cause some _ stout 
hearts to look with apprehension on the 
future. 
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I 


As librarians our life is an integral part 
of the surrounding world. As librarians 
our life is completely separated from the 
surrounding world. Phrase it as you will: 
each is true, neither is true—alone. When 
the storm broke four years ago this very 
month I am sure we all realized we were 
certain to be affected in some degree, but I 
doubt if many had any idea the flood would 
ravage our shores with the biting fierceness 
these years have shown, few thought the 
whirl and swirl of the market place would 
sweep into our reading rooms to fill them 
with unaccustomed readers and to drag 
from them some we had come to count 
as intimate partners of our daily life. It 
all gave us one more opportunity for fruit- 
ful study of the closeness of connection be- 
tween our work and that of our neighbors 
and fellow citizens. But whether we are 
detached observers swung high aloft in the 
crow’s nest or are part of the crew labor- 
ing at the pumps and sweeps, none of us can 
deny or doubt that the economic and indus- 
trial upheaval has had a lasting effect on 
our present and our future fortune. 

What kind of an effect has it had? 

Well, for one thing, it has shown us just 
what kind of part the library plays in this 
world. Some of us have had the instruc- 
tive experience of standing before those in 
control of the public purse and presenting 
our appeal for funds for the library, an 
experience as chastening as instructive. We 
show by diagrams and tables, by word of 
mouth and written and printed support, how 
the use of the library has grown, how re- 
sponsive it has been to these increased de- 
mands, how sympathetically and helpfully 
it has worked with its public, how it has 
sought to anticipate those needs. We build 
up what seems to us a convincing case, its 
accuracy and strength demonstrated beyond 
cavil or doubt. 

Yes, and we have seen that eloquent and 
moving plea met with devastating thunder 
and conviction. “The library is a luxury, 
and in times like these, luxuries must g0 
first and must be cut deepest.” 

The library a luxury! What a commen- 
tary on the efforts of generation after gen 
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eration of public servants! Every fiber in 
our being strains to rise in protest, eager 
to prove that in times like these the world of 
the spirit is more potent, more necessary of 
cultivation, more powerful for good, than 
the material world. It is just in such a 
period, we contend, that the community 
ought to recognize the help books can give, 
in just such a period that these immaterial 
things should be put above those we touch 
and taste and smell and feel. 

But, say this to your budget committee, 
and you will hear with promptness and 
emphasis, “Do you realize that so and so 
many thousand dollars of last year’s taxes 
are unpaid? Do you really want us to spend 
more money for books when so and so 
many families lack money to pay their water 
bill? Do you know how many empty coal 
bins are being filled by gifts from kindly 
neighbors? Do you really want us to take 
public money to buy more books for your 
readers while such distress but a few hun- 
dred yards from here calls to high heaven 
for help? You'll be asking us to supply 
picture puzzles next!” 

When we hear honest, public spirited 
men, your friends and neighbors and mine, 
saying such things, what can we reply? 
Nobody wants the library to escape when all 
other forms of public activity must suffer 
cuts. But we do insist that libraries— 
naturally, our own, in particular—are ad- 
ministered honestly and efficiently, so well 
administered that a spirit of fairness and 
equity would leave them untouched until 
waste and inefficiency in all government ac- 
tivities have been honestly attacked. 

We insist furthermore that the library is 
no luxury, that it is an essential part of 
the life of every citizen and every com- 
munity that rate the mind above the body. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone” is as 
true today as when the Teacher quoted it 
nineteen hundred years ago. 

Ah, yes, my friends, it is easy to say such 
things here before a friendly and under- 
standing audience. No matter whether it 
is easy or difficult to say them before a 
hostile audience, it is the duty of each of 
us who cares for more than the next fleet- 
ing moment to ask why it is that honest, 
intelligent men speak and feel this way 


about libraries. We certainly have failed 
to convince them that our work is as essen- 
tial, as fundamental, as necessary, as worth 
while as we so fondly and honestly believe 
it to be. 

Some of them are beyond conviction. 
Some have never read except under com- 
pulsion, and never will read. Reading is 
left out of their world. But if we cannot 
convince those friends that books will help 
them we certainly can show any open minded 
man that books have helped others, that 
this help has benefited not only the reader 
but the community he dwells in, that the 
city, town, village with a library is a better 
place to live in than one without. This is 
all so obvious as to call for an apology for 
voicing it. But, let me ask, would it be so 
necessary if we librarians had convinced the 
community that the library is worth its 
cost? 

Would it be necessary if we had shown 
the youth what books could do for him? 
If we had proved to him that books can 
be free from the stigma of textbooks and 
the hateful memories of instruments thrust 
upon him by school teachers? What have 
we done to show the youngster how to read? 
Given him story hours, I admit. Yes, and 
provided carefully graded lists for this age 
and that. But if men with a semblance of 
education answer our pleas with such re- 
plies, tell me how to rate our efforts to 
demonstrate that books are vital and 
essential ? 

“You librarians are totally wrong, are 
blind, unseeing! These are not merely hard 
times! Civilization is rocking, the whole 
economic fabric is tearing in tatters! As 
well call Niagara a ripple as call these Hard 
Times! In days like these you ought to 
be joining with the rest of us to cut taxes, 
to ease the burden on the taxpayer, to defer 
sinking those sums in fixed capital and stock 
of books, to prove you can do just as good 
work, provide just as satisfactory service 
without the latest best seller on your shelves. 
If the business man has to adjust himself 
to surrounding conditions, why should libra- 
ries be exempt?” 

We are perfectly willing to admit that 
conditions do seem cataclysmic rather than 
marking a mere cycle. Perfectly willing 
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to admit that the taxpayer needs relief. 
That administrative skill is shown quite 
as much by adjustment to conditions as by 
forcing conditions to conform to specifica- 
tions. But we librarians likewise insist that 
proper attention to the wisdom of the past 
as set forth in the books on our shelves 
would have avoided this predicament, that 
books serve as an anchor in time of storm, 
that books in economic and industrial up- 
heavals are as necessary and as helpful 
as drugs and medicine in a time of epidemic 
and pestilence. 

May our future efforts at demonstration 
be more potent and more successful than 
those we look back on in the immediate 
past. 


II 


What are the achievements the Associa- 
tion can set to its credit this year just 
passing? What are the problems facing us? 

For one thing I rank high the efforts to 
keep the profession young. It is difficult 
to speak too strongly of the work of the 
committee on pensions and annuities. We 
all know that the opportunity has finally 
been offered to librarians to secure an ade- 
quate retiring allowance once they reach 
the age when rest should be their portion. 
Only a few of us have been permitted to 
observe the time and thought and effort the 
committee has given this problem. I am 
sure I voice the feeling of every member 
of the Association and of every well-wisher 
of library work in this country when I con- 
gratulate the Association on the results of 
this work and thank the committee for its 
happy solution of the problem. 

Closely akin to this in spirit has been 
the way the new members, the younger folk, 
have been recognized the past few years 
by their “new member dinners,” their round 
tables, their encouragment to expression of 
their ends and aims, their hopes and ideals. 
This year saw a further step forward by 
organization of a Committee on Committee 
Appointments, designed to offer a means 
whereby the abilities of the newer and 
younger members might better be used for 
the work of the Association. We all want 
to give this new blood a chance to strengthen 
and enliven our fellowship, to give these 
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new brooms a chance to demonstrate that 
they can sweep effectively whenever and 
wherever their elders have failed. 

It is more than a few years since I could 
have been enrolled with this young blood, 
far enough in actual time but not far in 
memory. I still believe I know how these 
new recruits look at things, how they feel 
when their youthful enthusiasms and con- 
victions and suggestions are met and 
thwarted by “But we don’t do things that 
way” or “Oh, no, that’s been tried a hun- 
dred times.” Gray Beard always insists 
that Youth refuses to benefit by Gray 
Beard’s experience. Youth always replies 
that ancient use and custom are in them- 
selves no excuse for continuation. 

The situation is today a bit more difficult 
than usual because, with the best will in 
the world, we find ourselves unable to place 
the output of the schools, find ourselves 
unable to assure the newcomer that even 
if he finds an opening he will also find the 
advancement he longs for, find ourselves 
watching many of these young people 
thwarted in their eager hunger for a chance 
to prove what they can do. 

It is a case for joint effort, the youngsters 
to recognize that the point of view of youth 
is independent of the flight of time, the 
elders that senility begins the day they lose 
the point of view of youth. 

We all rejoice that the first payment—one 
half the total expected—has been made by 
the Carnegie Corporation on account of 
the million increase in endowment secured 
as the result of the constant, persistent, un- 
ceasing labors of the Special Membership 
Committee. And the income on half a 
million—say $20,000—certainly seems large 
enough to meet the needs and demands of 
any of us even in our most ambitious moods. 
But for the Association, as for many of 
us as individuals, the year began with a 
deficit, and our activities have been 
hampered by the necessity of first making 
good on that deficit, and second adjusting 
ourselves to decreased income. 

A salary cut of 14 per cent applied to the 
headquarters’ staff is the demonstration of 
our earnest determination to live within 
our income. It was authorized by the 
Executive Board with keen regret, though 
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with equally keen appreciation of the neces- 
sity. Let me here set forth in unmistak- 
able fashion what a tribute of appreciation 
I feel each of us owes to the secretary and 
the devoted band working with him at 
headquarters who accepted this cut so cheer- 
fully and who proved so emphatically that 
their loyalty and devotion were independent 
of the pay roll. Their spirit and their per- 
formance redound to their credit. Let me 
remind you also that the headquarters’ staff 
ranks among the first to join the annuity 
plan announced just about a year ago. It 
is a pity the American Library Association 
cannot pay its share of the cost, but must 
stand back and see its staff enroll on the 
“employee pay-all” plan. We all, I am sure, 
hope that in the not too distant future the 
associated librarians of this country will be 
able to share with the staff the cost of this 
worthy effort. 

Something like three-fifths of our income, 
60 per cent of our annual receipts, comes 
from membership dues, conference registra- 
tion, sales of publications, the whole mak- 
ing a factor closely controlled by you, me, 
each of us. One new member brought in 
by each of us this next year will double 
our income. The Carnegie Corporation gift 
was made with the understanding that the 
Association secure by public support satis- 
factory demonstration of public appreciation 
of the value of the work it is attempting, 
and satisfactory demonstration of public 
support of its ends and aims and methods. 
That public support is to come largely as 
the result of public appreciation of the way 
you and I, each of us in our daily work, 
meet the public and convince the public of 
the value and lasting worth of the calling 
we now pursue. Every one present will 
gladly accept such a situation. As a matter 
of fact we have to accept it whether we 
choose to or not. The day is past for large 
grants from foundations or similar sources. 
Foundations have come to doubt the wisdom 
of giving large sums to organizations where 
growth and power ought to rest primarily 
on the dues the members pay and the serv- 
ices the members render. Individual re- 
sponsibility for the future progress of the 

erican Library Association rests squarely 
on our own shoulders. 
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Increasing pressure upon libraries to re- 
duce expenditures has caused a reappraisal 
of library objectives. In that reévaluation 
the educational objectives have risen to 
greater prominence. 

The Association has not been unmindful 
of this fact. It has aided evaluation of 
materials of timely educational significance, 
issued a group of reading courses on “Ex- 
ploring the Times,” codperated in encour- 
aging reading in connection with educational 
broadcasts, continued (with the American 
Association for Adult Education and 
through its own committees) the investiga- 
tions of reading and of readable books, 
worked closely with many other national 
organizations interested in adult education, 
and served as a clearing house for facts 
and ideas on the adult education work of 
libraries. 

Adult education is not a technique or a 
series of processes; it is, rather, a concept, 
or an emphasis. The Association, there- 
fore, in this field, is more concerned with 
studies, experimentation, investigation, and 
thought, than with promulgation or propa- 
ganda. Its next major step may perhaps 
be an examination of the library implications 
of the numerous adult education experi- 
ments now under way and later to be un- 
dertaken by the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

For library extension the year was marked 
by an emphasis on fundamentals, on founda- 
tions, rather than by startling expansion. 
Revision of public library standards by a 
special committee, and the beginning of the 
study of the public administration aspects 
of public library service at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago, through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, are noteworthy. In the south, 
public opinion in support of libraries has 
been strengthened by an important meeting, 
at the University of North Carolina, of 
leaders from many fields, discussing the 
place of the library in southern life, and 
by the efforts made to continue local sup- 
port for the Rosenwald demonstration 
county libraries. Continuance of the 
regional field work of the American Library 
Association in the southeast for another 
year has been made possible by the Carnegie 
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Corporation. A demonstration from the 
Knoxville library covering ten counties in 
the Tennessee Valley area that are being 
intensively cultivated by the federal gov- 
ernment, has been studied in codperation 
with state and local agencies. In Canada, 
wide interest has been aroused by the sur- 
vey of Libraries in Canada, and I am sure 
all of us rejoice at the skill, effectiveness, 
clarity, force with which the commission 
presented the deductions drawn from its 
survey. In this connection comes to mind 
the grants to Canadian college libraries 
by the Carnegie Corporation paralleling 
those great helps made to college libraries 
of the United States a year or so ago. 
The most serious setback was in state li- 
brary extension work, which suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of state legislatures. 

Two advances of real importance touch 
actually or potentially the work of every 
library in this country, the announcement 
that the Library of Congress has found it- 
self able to undertake the task of printing 
Decimal Classification numbers on its cards, 
and the establishment of a scheme of co- 
operative cataloging destined undoubtedly 
to lessen administrative costs for every one 
of us and with equal certainty destined to 
increase the help each of us can give schol- 
arship and productive research when they 
turn to American libraries. To all asso- 
ciated with these efforts our heartfelt thanks 
must go. 

There is less satisfaction in recalling that 
we still have vacant the post of assistant at 
headquarters charged with the supervision 
of our work in the field of adult education, 
that we have deferred the establishment of 
that statistical service at headquarters some 
of us have longed and hungered for all these 
years, that the school library department 
and its relations with the work of children 
and adolescents in and out of school, and 
the college library advisory service, are all 
likewise deferred to another day. They cer- 
tainly will come; just when must wait for 
time to tell. 

In these days of demand for economy, for 
decreased burdens on the taxpayers, for 
elimination of many forms of public effort, 
it is a satisfaction to recall how our con- 
tention that libraries are as necessary as 
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they are helpful has been supported by the 
citizens committees organized in many 
states, the Association for Progress through 
Libraries, the national movement for 
Citizens Councils for Constructive Economy, 
These public spirited, disinterested efforts 
of friends of books, this support of people 
who believe with us that the world of the 
spirit is a world of reality, such things are 
stimulating, encouraging, hopeful. 


Ill 


So much for the immediate past. What 
about tomorrow, next year, the next decade? 

Let me mention a few of the problems 
that face us. What part are we librarians 
to play in control of this new leisure volun- 
tarily sought by or involuntarily thrust upon 
this new world? What are we to say to 
the next generation of librarians? What 
are we to do about new phases of book 
production? What do we know about the 
cost of storage of books, the cost of supply- 
ing books to readers? How are we to 
justify the cost of our work to the com- 
munity that supports us? What are we 
doing to adapt our administrative methods 
to the new conditions that face us? How 
shall the work of libraries (adult educa- 
tion, reference, circulation) be revamped to 
meet the needs of the new social order and 
to fit the new philosophy of education with 
its renewal of emphasis on_ independent 
study? 

The workaday world certainly has at its 
command leisure, freedom from servitude 
to the daily task, undreamed of not so long 
ago. We all long for “more time.” A for- 
tunate few put it to profitable use when 
the boon is granted. Most of us, however, 
sit vapidly waiting for the next meal or 
the next day, the only difference between 
past and present being occupation then and 
idleness now. Our whole educational sys- 
tem has been aimed at action, leisure being 
merely a passing incident between two 
spasms of effort. The new day is gradually 
bringing before us the necessity for adjust- 
ment to this new responsibility of leisure. 

But what part do we and our books play 
in it? This summer, when new codes for 
National Relief Administration considera- 
tion swept across the stage with bewilder- 
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ing rapidity, all emphasizing the decrease in 
working hours, I recall a newspaper cartoon 
showing a workman gleefully shouldering 
his new tool kit. In it stood a hammer, a 
carpenter's square, a saw, a Stillson wrench 
or two, a tennis racket, a baseball bat, sev- 
eral golf clubs—but never a suggestion of 
a book! For him and for the artist who 
drew the picture the world of books ap- 
parently had no existence. Why have our 
efforts been so fruitless? 

It is touching and thought provoking to 
see a perplexed mother turn to the local 
library pleading for help in meeting the 
problems thrust on her and her children 
by this new leisure. For recreation the new 
generation has little choice between the 
movies, the recreation parks and beaches, 
the dance hall, and the library. The latter 
is free, a serious handicap. The others call 
for a fee, more or less disguised, an im- 
portant element in giving them a value in 
the eyes of those who enjoy them. The 
library is accepted as one of the free gifts 
of nature—and neglected accordingly. Those 
of us who remember early years when there 
was no library at our front door, who had 
to trudge miles for a book, who had to save 
pennies to buy a book, who learned in our 
childhood what a privilege it was to pay for 
acquaintance with minds welcoming us 
with a lasting message, those certainly have 
at their command in this time of new leisure 
an instrument that is not so instinctively 
chosen by the man who was denied such an 
experience. Educators undoubtedly will 
recognize soon their responsibility in face 
of this new phase of social life, and it cer- 
tainly is a part of our duty to see that they 
understand fully how important a part the 
library can play in this readjustment. 

Another task of equal importance, a bit 
nearer home, is that of definition of the 
position we are to take as to the next gen- 
eration of librarians. How soon shall we 
be able to tell them with satisfaction and 
certainty just what qualifications we feel 
the library schools should set before them 
as preliminary to their decision about join- 
ing our ranks? We certainly have no de- 
sire to establish a closed shop and limit by 
artificial means the number of recruits. We 
certainly are charged with the duty of let- 
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ting the youth of the nation know with 
fair reliability what kind of abilities we 
feel our work demands, letting them know 
how and where they may be able to test 
themselves in preliminary fashion before 
entering the ranks of apprentices, giving 
them to understand with moderate certainty 
the returns they may safely count on after 
the working tools of the master craftsman 
have been turned over to them. Have we 
in the past emphasized too much the ma- 
terial rewards when we set before us the 
task of recruiting for librarianship? What 
are we doing to make sure that the young 
men and maidens who are best fitted to 
carry on when we leave off both better our 
ideals and succeed where we have failed? 
What are we doing to see that they 
have our failures and our successes plainly 
set before them when they are choosing 
where to run their race? What are we 
doing to warn those weak of heart or feeble 
of faith that they had better seek other 
fields for their ploughing and reaping? 
Much of the success that crowns the next 
generation will depend on the way we of 
today insure the ease of access of those 
fitted for our work, and help to other 
careers those who will be happier and more 
successful there. 

Cuts in funds for books and for salaries, 
makeshift economies at countless points, in- 
creased demands from the public, general 
bewilderment at new conditions, these are 
some of the more obvious changes apparent 
to all. But behind and beyond them are 
the same great principles controlling the 
outside world. Your economist tells us that 
the mass production of this machine age— 
this iron man feeding the never tiring belt 
conveyor—has enabled production unbeliev- 
ably to outstrip consumption. Spain, Dan- 
zig, even the German Reich, according to 
the newspapers, have recently forbidden 
machines on farms or the substitution of 
machines for men. But I doubt if the rest 
of the world will follow them. Most of 
us envisage the community as adjusting it- 
self to new conditions rather than totally 
rejecting machines for the sharpened stick 
of the forefathers. 

This same mass production has swept into 
the world of books. The output of type- 
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writer, machine compositor, high speed 
presses has increased prodigiously; the read- 
ing public is larger, though perhaps not 
proportionately increased; the space for 
shelving and the capacity for digesting, 
absorbing, using this Gargantuan mass lag 
far behind. The same specialization that 
besets us in our industrial or professional 
life demands observance in the book life. 
Are economic world and book world alike 
condemned to this welter of uncertainty until 
they develop and apply proper controls? If 
so, it certainly behooves us as librarians to 
ponder our responsibility and our fate. 

Take the mere mechanical production of 
books, for instance. Written records man 
has had with him for generation after gen- 
eration, five or six milleniums at least. But 
within the recent past, less than five cen- 
turies, he increased the rate of production 
tremendously by contriving printing ma- 
chinery to save fingers and eyes. For four 
hundred years the craft developed, tech- 
nique and skill improving, with taste show- 
ing advances and retreats. Then came the 
application of steam and electricity to com- 
position and press work, with remarkable 
increase in speed of output. But the prin- 
ciple was the same as that of Gutenberg’s 
day, metal type assembled into a form, this 
inked, the ink then transferred to paper, 
which was folded and bound and pronounced 
a book. 

I sometimes wonder if we today are wit- 
nessing another change in book making as 
far reaching and as portentous as that in 
Mainz when Johann Gutenberg produced 
a book artificiosa imprimendi ac caracteri- 
zandi absque calami ulla, as some of his 
followers phrased it. Certainly the mechan- 
ical production of books has far surpassed in 
speed and quantity any forecasts the pre- 
vious generation would have dreamed of 
voicing in its most daring moods. And now 
when the camera, the offset process, the 
rubber blanket, the film slide, the phono- 
graph record—to say nothing about radio 
broadcasting, television, sound pictures— 
are so emphatically at our elbow, what can 
we as librarians do but ask earnestly where 
we may find the man with vision extensive 
enough and accurate enough to picture ex- 
actly whither we go and what we are to 
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encounter? We certainly shall be unfaith- 
ful to our trust, unappreciative of our op- 
portunities, if we fail to realize that a 
change is imminent, indeed is on us. Even 
if we cannot see how far the road goes or 
follow it to the end we surely do appreciate 
that it leads over new country and invites 
our attention and observation. 

There is no doubt that books have mul- 
tiplied hugely, are multiplying hugely, and 
offer a serious problem in their mere physi- 
cal control. Some libraries may solve the 
problem by frank admission that they are 
perfectly willing to discard outworn or out- 
moded titles, scrap them entirely or pass 
them on to others. But such a solution js 
not given to all. The library must adapt 
itself to the community. If the community 
asks for nothing more than the obvious 
the library is perhaps under no obligation 
to go farther. But such cases are rare 
enough to be the exception. The larger 
library, the research collection whether it 
be large or small, must reconcile itself to 
seeing its shelves grow more crowded, its 
cost of administration rise discouragingly 
with each new addition, more indexing and 
abstracting services be called for, more 
exacting demands for guidance through the 
mazes of printed matter that confront the 
inquirer. 

Are we meeting these new conditions 
wisely? Can we improve our approach? 
Can we glimpse the ultimate development? 

There surely must be an answer to the 
question, but where can we find a shining 
example of successful solution? It is now 
some thirty years since President Eliot at 
the Magnolia meeting of this association 
presented his plea for separation of “live” 
books from those little used, the latter to 
be kept in storage warehouses far enough 
away from the principal building to take 
advantage of cheaper land. The suggestion 
was not received with overwhelming en- 
thusiasm, and some of us question whether 
that wise and farsighted man erred here 
because he tried to choose between “live” 
and “dead” books. Few of us there be 
with temerity enough to agree to define 
“live” books or to predict which may safely 
be counted as “dead.” Would President 
Eliot have secured more speedy and more 
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general support if he had suggested separa- 
tion based on characteristics more easily 
recognized and defined, on classes or groups 
or ages? 

Our scientific friends have come to feel 
recently that storage of books in our modern 
cities is dangerous, the polluted air of urban 
environment doing irreparable damage to 
paper and leather there subjected to its 
ravages, while the purer air of the country, 
less beridden with noxious gases, offers a 
more welcoming haven to paper and bind- 
ing. Does this look toward the removal of 
the bulk of our books to storage warehouses 
far out in the country, with daily shipments 
to the reading rooms located in the midst 
of busy city life and strife? 

These same scientists tell us, to be sure, 
that it is not impossible—indeed, they rather 
insist with gleeful anticipation that they are 
perfectly competent to struggle with such 
conditions—to control air conditions, in 
buildings fitted with proper equipment, so 
that these harmful conditions are removed 
or at least modified in marked degree. But 
who can name a library now operating 
under these ideal conditions? 

And here it may be fitting to pass from 
these considerations of a theoretical or 
general problem and come to the particular. 
For the study of these storage conditions 
we ought certainly to pause long enough 
to pay tribute to the Carnegie Corporation, 
which made possible the long and thorough 
examination of methods of caring for books 
carried on for several years by the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington for the Na- 
tional Research Council. To the corpora- 
tion, the council, the bureau should go our 


thanks as librarians, and (within the family 


circle) let me ask if you feel it to the credit 
of this association of librarians that such 
an investigation should have been made on 
behalf of another organization than our 
own? Never a word of appreciation or 
approval from the American Library As- 
sociation ! 

But, be that as it may, let us return to 
our consideration of this problem of the 
expense of book storage, these charges for 
the care of these masses of books mount- 
ing at such amazing rates. Does the li- 
brary tender to the community service 


sufficient to justify the dedication to it of 
so much space located at such strategic posi- 
tions? If that space were rented and put 
at the command of public benefactors, such 
as lawyers or merchants or physicians, 
would the community be better off than 
when it is given to storage of books and 
serving those books to a hungry public? 

Expense of book storage has forced many 
of us to look with equanimity if not delight 
on the solution of the problem offered by 
the fragile paper used for so many modern 
books. We say properly that it is unwise 
for every library in every city and hamlet 
to try to keep and preserve every piece of 
printed matter that comes to hand, that 
here and there only, situated in proper 
strategic points, should we strive to sup- 
port libraries that attempt to preserve every- 
thing. It is equally apparent that the type 
of book selection suitable for the suburban 
city of ten thousand people on the Atlantic 
seaboard would be far from completely 
suitable for a city of the same size in a 
mining region far from other large or active 
municipal centers, or for an agricultural 
region. No doubt as to that, nor any doubt 
as to the responsibility of every library to 
give due consideration to its duty for the 
surrounding community so far as this 
storage problem is concerned. The small, 
the medium, the large institution, one and 
all, will sooner or later be faced with the 
necessity of determining how much public 
support should go to the storage of books, 
should be ready to fix a cost beyond which 
it dare not or will not go. When and how 
shall this be fixed and determined for all 
of us? 

The larger libraries certainly are faced 
with a serious problem when they have to 
figure the cost of storing their collections, 
to say nothing about the increasing cost of 
administration of such huge masses of books 
as confront us. We may, to be sure, com- 
fort ourselves by the reflection that each 
generation has felt much the same about 
its immediate difficulties, felt it had more 
severe tests put to it than its predecessors, 
felt grave doubts about the way those young- 
sters would handle the car once they had 
taken the wheel. And whether the pres- 
ent situation is the result of error on the 
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part of our ancestors or of our own selves 
is something I am sure would offer divert- 
ing and possibly instructive opportunity for 
debate and public discussion. But that is 
beside the point. We shall all agree that 
if we can store one hundred thousand 
volumes for a certain sum it will cost more 
than twice as much money to store and 
catalog and administer two hundred thou- 
sand volumes. Mechanical devices may 
change that cost, but mechanical devices 
cost money to install and operate. It may 
be that with increasing storage demands 
will come increasing funds for administra- 
tion. But can we count on that for ever 
and a day? 

Do not mistake me. As an individual 
and as a librarian I have not the slightest 
doubt that every cent provided for library 
service is well spent, renders more than 
ample return, justifies itself over and over 
again. I merely am reminding you that 
these are days of questioning for every 
institution and every tradition. The ques- 
tioning we should welcome. Readiness for 
that questioning, demonstration of the 
soundness of our service, are a duty and 
a privilege each of us must assume and 
exercise. All we ask is a chance to stand 
up in the market place and prove to the 
world that more money spent for library 
service will benefit every individual, every 
family, every community. 

Now and then we hear a protest against 
the size and growth and vastness of our 
modern museums, hospitals, other typical 
institutions, suggesting that better results 
would follow if these huge plants were 
broken up into smaller ones, highly special- 
ized, located at strategically convenient 
points. To be sure, the voice of the market 
place is by no means unanimous, but the 
mere raising of the question is significant. 
I sometimes wonder if our library schools 
and centers of research and investigation 
might find it profitable to devote the time 
and effort of a competent student to deter- 
mine when the weight of the library ad- 
ministrative machinery requires more energy 
than can profitably be devoted to such a 
purpose. All of us agree that numerous, 
scattered, small libraries, such as we knew 
only too well a generation or two ago, 
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meant a wasteful emphasis on overhead. 
Consolidation and combination of these 
weak sisters certainly produced stronger, 
more effective, more economical units, 
fewer in number and larger in result. Is 
this improvement universal and inevitable? 
Perhaps it is. Does the curve rise uniformly 
and indefinitely? Perhaps it does. Would 
that I could answer. I cannot do that, but 
I can hope that the libraries of this coun- 
try may agree that they have here a prob- 
lem worthy of study, may take some steps 
to work it out to a clearer solution than 
we now seem to have reached. There is 
no doubt that our beliefs and convictions 
would be more comforting to assert, more 
satisfying to rely on, more helpful for lj- 
brarians and the community if they prove 
to be the result of seasoned study and in- 
vestigation, rather than mere opinions with 
nothing more behind them than tradition. 

It certainly is fair to say that the statis- 
ticians seem to support the impression all 
of us hold, namely, that in the past two 
generations the community has spent an 
increasing amount on its library service. 
Is it fair to assume the same increase is to 
continue for the future? 

Just now we are on the crest of a vocifer- 
ous wave of demands for curtailment of 
governmental activities. “Not a cent for 
anything but protection of life and prop- 
erty” seems to mark the extreme of one 
school, all other community activities being 
left to private support; and there still re- 
main a dwindling few loyal to the old guard 
and convinced that present standards and 
present conditions are well worth support 
and continuation. Some sort of compromise 
between the two extremes will probably 
be worked out when stabilization finally 
arrives. In the meantime all of us realize 
that the cultural elements of the community 
life will be called on more and more for 
justification of their right to public support. 
In this machine age is it fair to suppose 
that public support will be proportionate 
to the use of the machine? Have we as 
librarians put the machine to the fullest 
use in connection with our work? If our 
present use of the machine represents our 
utmost possibility of use is it fair to sup- 
pose that public support will increase for 
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the machine users and decrease for those 
who insist on using their hands in the good 
old way? 

But is this a fair statement? Can such 
material gauges and tests be set against 
such immaterial services as teaching, for 
instance, or library work? Is it fair to 
say that library work is essentially a matter 
of the personal equation? That the li- 
brarian stands between reader and book 
as interpreter of the author and his message 
to the hungry searcher for help and light 
along his way? Can such services be put 
entirely on a debit and credit basis? Are 
we agreed that circulation in one library 
10 to 50 per cent higher than in another 
of the same size is conclusively indicative 
of better administration of the one as com- 
pared with the other? Do standards of 
book selection have anything to do with 
such comparisons of results? Or adminis- 
trative skill? Or esprit de corps? 

You will all agree, I am sure, that this 
is no overstatement of the situation or the 
problem. Life in the world of books is 
today more complex, more exacting, than 
it was a generation ago, which is but one 
more way of saying the library world has 
progressed apace with the economic and 
industrial world. But is this condition to 
continue indefinitely? Is this cost to con- 
tinue to increase? Where is the money to 
come from? Is our existence to depend 
on the success of our demonstration to the 
community of the necessity of supplying 
such services as ours? 

Yes, in the last analysis. Yes, if it means 
that the community will support and coun- 
tenance activities only that prove their 
worth. But are we to devote the best part 
of our time to convincing the community 
that we are useful? Does that mean we 
cannot count on recognition of service per- 
formed for the sake of the service? Is the 
value of our effort to depend on the skill 
of the press agent charged with the duty 
of letting the public know what we are 
doing? Commendable, of course, when his 
work consists of an honest statement of 
results accomplished. But how much danger 
is there that this machinery may be de- 
veloped to such an extent as to require an 
unfair amount of our funds for its support? 
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I cannot solve these problems. But I 
do not fear to set them before you for 
consideration, thought, and pondering. 
Every one of us will say without qualifica- 
tion that we want to simplify our life, to 
lessen the complications that beset us on 
every side, to define the fundamentals and 
to relegate the less important to the side- 
lines. No difficulty in stating the premises. 
But application of the general principles 
is not so simple when it means applying 
them to surrounding conditions. 


IV 


And now, friends, what is the substance 
of the whole matter? Which of these 
questions must be faced and answered to- 
day? Which of them will in time answer 
themselves? 

An era is past, and we are entering on 
a new world. The capitalistic rule is over, 
and a new economy is to control us. The 
values of the past are discounted, and new 
judgments are to be entered. 

There has been no essential change. 
Paper values have shifted but no real value 
has been affected in the long run. Human 
nature is today what it has always been; 
this valley is marked by steeper and longer 
descents than those we have plotted in 
previous expeditions, but it is man’s uni- 
versal experience that no matter how sharp 
the decline, how dark and discouraging the 
valley road, a new prospect invites him 
once he reaches the summit of those hills 
in front. 

This is neither the time nor place to 
decide whether either of those two diamet- 
rically opposed statements is correct. A 
change certainly has come; a new vision 
has been seen. But interpret and explain 
it as you will, never do you find a prophet 
who dreams of a world without books, 
without contact with those records of what 
has been said and done and thought in the 
past, those inspirations and stimulations for 
new visions in the future. It is a new 
world, with a new emphasis on the ma- 
chine. But it is also an old world with 
the simple moral and spiritual values still 
the motivating forces behind the processes 
of reconstruction. It is certainly a better 
world in which to do library work. If 
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this new world is to spend fewer hours in 
work it must have more hours for recrea- 
tion and edification—emphasizing here the 
essential, fundamental meaning of those 
two terms. It is to be a new creation, a 
new building-up of the old, old world. No 
need for us to seek a rating for our achieve- 
ments as compared with the physician 
struggling with physical ills, the lawyer 
righting social wrongs, the clergyman sound- 
ing the call to right living—we know how 
we help the community, we live daily with 
the inspiration of tendering satisfaction to 
the reader’s desire. We see over and over 
again what books can do for the material, 
physical, intellectual life of their readers. 
But, an integral and vital part of all that, 
far transcending any single element in its 
meaning and its result, is the conviction 
and assurance that the message of the book, 
the mission of those who spread that 
message abroad, is a lasting and penetrat- 
ing part of the spiritual life of the com- 
munity. 


I do not mean to preach. I do want 
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to remind us one and all of the Privilege 
granted us by this opportunity of working 
with books. With no desire to lessen the 
importance of studying the technique of the 
use and care of books, I do want to urge 
the duty, privilege, responsibility, the last- 
ing reward connected with this interpreta- 
tion of the message, the value, the power, 
the essence of this world of books, this 
realm granted to us librarians for cultiva- 
tion. We have little to do with the seed 
as it is sown. We have much to do with 
the fate of the plant as it struggles through 
the soil and rises toward harvest. The fruit 
itself and the service it renders others are 
affected in large measure by the spirit and 
the skill of the librarian who cares for it. 
Appreciation of that duty and that reward 
is safely left in your hands. 

Many of our questions undoubtedly will 
long remain unanswered. But there never 
has been nor ever will be any question that 
books and those who deal with books will 
constantly bear a larger part in this new 
world opening around us. 
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WHAT THE PRESERVATION OF RECORDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
MEANS TO CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS 


By Monsicnor EucENE TissERANT, Acting Librarian of the Vatican Library, 
Vatican City, Italy 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


HEN I attended the Toronto 

\ \ ] conference in 1927, as a new mem- 

ber of the American Library 
Association, I did not imagine that I would 
speak one day before so large an audience 
of American librarians. Permit me to ad- 
dress my most hearty thanks to your com- 
mittee for the great privilege they offer me. 

Prehistoric civilizations are distinguished 
mostly by the quality of flint implements 
made by men of the Stone Age. The first 
historic civilizations are easily characterized 
by their systems of writing. As long as 
cuneiform signs were used in Mesopotamia, 
the civilizations seemed to be one, although 
under different names: Sumerian, Babylo- 
nian, or Assyrian. But when the use of 
cuneiform signs ceased, the civilization 
changed, although the new language, Ara- 
maic, was almost the same as Babylonian, 
and there was no change in the inhabitants. 
Egyptian civilization stood as long as the 
use of hieroglyphics continued and disap- 
peared with it, although the Coptic language 
was fundamentally the same as the old Egyp- 
tian which it superseded. The extraordinary 
continuity and immobility of Chinese culture 
is due to the fixedness of its pictorial writing 
system. 

The Arabs had a deep influence upon the 
cultural development of Persians and Turks 
when they forced them to adopt their alpha- 
bet, and Mustapha Kemal struck the hardest 
possible blow against old Turkish life when 
he recently introduced the use of the Latin 
alphabet. 

Nothing preserves so strongly as a special 
alphabet the individuality of peoples. For 
example, many Armenian communities in 
Turkey maintained their individuality even 
after losing the use of their own language, 
simply because they wrote Turkish with 
Armenian characters. Two parts of a very 
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strong ethnological unity, Serbians and 
Croatians, are divided by the use of two 
different alphabets, the Serbians taking the 
Cyrillian alphabet from Byzantine mission- 
aries in the ninth century, and the Croatians 
the Latin alphabet from Roman missionaries 
at about the same time. Now, after the 
war, when political unity has been realized, 
the differences in religion and culture which 
were not formerly troublesome, have been 
aggravated by the difference in alphabets. 

By these examples it becomes obvious that 
alphabets are a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of civilization, and differences in al- 
phabets are serious obstacles in passing from 
one civilization to another—even more ser- 
ious than differences in language. 

Today we consider translation an easy 
process; in ancient times translations were 
rare and adaptations difficult and slow. 
Look at what happened when Greek-speaking 
Hebrew communities in Egypt felt in the 
third century B.c. the necessity of a Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. This 
translation probably took only a few years, 
but soon its use created a division between 
Alexandrian and Palestinian Jews. The 
former attempted to excuse the translation 
by bringing forth the legend of the seventy 
interpreters. Then they made a new trans- 
lation, known as that of Aquila, which was 
much closer to the Hebrew. Nevertheless, 
they finally had to abandon it and return to 
the use of the Hebrew original. The Greek 
translation of the Old Testament was pre- 
served through the conversion to Christian- 
ity of many Egyptian Jews and because the 
Christian Church adopted it. 

We can cite other translations, mostly of 
religious books, made in Central Asia at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, as a Thibetan 
translation of Buddhist books, or Mon- 
golian translations of Manichean books. 
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But most of these translations were ephem- 
eral. Moreover, changes in expression of 
ideas owing to differences in languages lead 
to such wide departures that schisms oc- 
curred and new sects were established. 

The result of the above mentioned difficul- 
ties in transferring texts from one alphabet 
to another, and from one language to an- 
other, was that many of the records of 
ancient knowledge disappeared. It is not 
easy, generally speaking, to know what 
has disappeared and what has_ been 
the loss to civilization. Some day, per- 
haps, we shall know more exactly from 
literary papyri how great was the damage 
to humanity caused by the destruction of 
Greek wisdom as kept in the Alexandrian 
and other libraries. But today so many 
fortunate excavations in Mesopotamia have 
restored to us entire clay tablet libraries, 
that we can write something on the record 
of what humanity lost in the destruction of 
Assyrian and Babylonian writings. Let us 
pass over literary and religious texts, be- 
cause it is impossible to calculate the in- 
fluence they might have had on humanity; 
but the loss in scientific matter is unques- 
tionable: mathematical methods abandoned 
for centuries, medical experiences forgotten, 
astronomical observations without sequel. 
When Alexander the Great made the con- 
quest of Babylon, there were still clay tablets 
and priests who could read them. However, 
only a very small part of that science was 
transferred to the Greeks because the change 
of writing and language was too difficult. 

Things went another way in the western 
world at the end of the Roman empire. In 
a few centuries, barbarian migrations cov- 
ered the whole of Europe, and the ruin of 
Roman civilization might have been similar 
to that of Mesopotamia. But the Latin 
alphabet remained alive, since these peoples 
did not possess special alphabets and nothing 
hindered them from adopting Latin litera- 
ture. 

And, now, who saved Greek and Roman 
culture—our culture? A few men, who 
preserved in their libraries, as did Cassio- 
dorus in his retreat at Vivarium in southern 
Italy, the most famous writings of Roman 
authors. These collectors preserved some 
hundreds of manuscripts, which treasured 
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up an entire civilization. And then thou- 
sands of monks in Italy, in France, in the 
British Isles, in Germany, working in silence 
for ten centuries, reproduced these models 
of beautiful language that were Cicero’s dis- 
courses and Virgil’s poems, and prepared, 
in a world full of wars, for days of progress 
and brilliant life. Modern men have no 
right to despise monasteries by thinking that 
monks did little in their life toward better- 
ing civilization, for it is not a small thing 
to prepare the future. 

We must admit that the general cultural 
life of the Middle Ages did not reflect what 
it seems to have been in several monasteries, 
But when times became favorable, it was 
possible to take advantage, for civilization, 
of the obscure monastic preservation of 
records of ancient scholarship. When 
Charlemagne founded his empire, giving 
peace to the greater part of Europe, he 
found immediately in monasteries many pro- 
fessors and masters of culture. For a quar- 
ter of a century diffusion of knowledge 
seemed the first aim of the emperor, and 
under the direction of an Anglo-Saxon, 
Alcuin, not only did schools flourish every- 
where, but a new type of writing, the clear 
and beautiful Carolingian took the place 
of the rather illegible running hand of the 
Merovingian age, preparing the humanistic 
character, which became our printing type. 

Dozens of monasteries strove then for 
superiority in the possession of books, and 
not only of ecclesiastical books, since it has 
been shown by Professor Sabbadini, in his 
account of the rediscovery of classics during 
the Renaissance, that most of the classical 
texts we know were found only in Carolin- 
gian copies. These include Caesar, Sallust, 
Lucretius, Juvenal, Persius, both Plinies, 
Tacitus, Lucan, Suetonius, Martial, and the 
greater part of Cicero. How refined must 
have been the culture of Servatus Lupus, 
abbot of Ferrieres, in the ninth century, 
who was familiar with works of Aulus Gel- 
lius, Cicero, Quintilian, Livy, Suetonius, 
Caesar, and Horace! Unfortunately, the 
empire was soon divided and Europe was 
again the prey of competitions and wars. 
But monasteries remained as centers of cul- 
tural life until the foundation of the um- 
versities and after. The oratory and the 
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library were the most important places in 
the monasteries. “Claustrum sine armario 
quasi castrum sine armamentario” said an 
eleventh century canon, “a monastery with- 
out a library would be as a stronghold with- 
out ammunition.” And a Carthusian friar 
developed this idea with a gentle simplicity: 
“A monastery without books is a town with- 
out resources, a stronghold without walls, 
a kitchen without pans, a table without food, 
a garden without vegetables, a meadow with- 
out flowers, a tree without leaves.” 
However, while monks were still keeping 
monuments of Roman culture, a new culture 
developed in universities from the thirteenth 
century, which did not seem to owe very 
much, at least directly, to Roman classi- 
cism—I mean scholastic philosophy and 
theology. The library of the Sorbonne at 
the end of the thirteenth century and the 
Pope’s library in 1311, contained almost 
exclusively the works of philosophers, theo- 
logians, and lawyers, patristics, and Holy 
Scripture. In the Pope’s library, two trea- 
tises of Cicero, De arte rhetorica and De 
oficiis, and two pieces of Seneca, were the 
only classical Latin texts. But, on the other 
hand, Aristotle and Plato, although in rough 
translations from Arabic, began to take a 
great place in current thought and a desire 
for more and better texts became common. 
Scholars were thirsty for Greek thought. 
And suddenly war, which brings destruc- 
tion and kills civilization, gives to the 
western world what it wants. Greek monks 
and Greek scholars, bringing with them the 
books which are their only treasures, arrive 
in Italy in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, and while Constantinople is taken 
by Mohammed II, Florence and Rome be- 
come the theaters of the most extraordinary 
effort for rendering into Latin, and making 
available to all, the monuments of Greek 
culture. Modern Europe is arising: it needs 
new culture and new thought; and it finds 
them in Athens—Athens forgotten for fif- 
teen centuries—Athens partially seen in rare 
Roman adaptations, now in its original form 
accessible to all. No one at that time did 
so much as Pope Nicholas V in seeking out 
manuscripts, for the protection of scholars, 
Or making accessible the treasures of an- 
cient literature so intrepidly collected. 


Nicholas wished to possess in the Vatican 
the most beautiful and the richest library. 
He sent scholars everywhere to collect or 
copy, not only to Greece, but also to Great 
Britain and Germany. If he heard of a 
complete copy of Livy found in some Nordic 
country, Denmark or Norway, he sent im- 
mediately one of his most trustworthy cal- 
ligraphists in order to get a copy of it. 
Nicholas collected Latin manuscripts, en- 
couraged translations of Greek authors and 
in a few years Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Appianus, 
Philo, Theophrastus, Ptolemy were trans- 
lated into Latin. At his death, Nicholas 
left a collection of 824 Latin manuscripts, 
and 353 Greek ones, which are still the pride 
of the Vatican Library. 

The Popes, until the sacking of Rome in 
1527, not only opened their library to all, 
but also permitted copying, and even lent 
very largely, with the intent to help the 
diffusion of knowledge. Of course, in the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century, print- 
ing began to multiply copies, and when at the 
end of the sixteenth century Pope Sixtus V 
forbade the loans of books in order to 
preserve them, we must confess that loans 
were no longer necessary. 

What progress for civilization was pro- 
duced by this knowledge of old authors is an 
old story: Aristotle and Plato became known 
exactly as they were; the history of antiq- 
uity was largely open to scholars and per- 
mitted comparisons between similar situa- 
tions, which can be so useful for statesmen 
and leaders. Most of the ancient experience 
in medicine and other practical sciences was 
given back to humanity. Last, but not least, 
after Ptolemy’s Geography, brought to 
Florence by Chrysoloras, is translated into 
Latin in 1406, a new and vivid interest in 
geographical exploration is created. The 
doctrine of Ptolemy on the rotundity of the 
earth is again brought into evidence, and as 
a direct consequence there resulted the dis- 
covery of America. Such is the significance 
of the conservation of the records of scholar- 
ship. 

Loss of records of scholarship means 
breaking the progress of civilization, and 
preservation of the records of scholarship 
means continuity of civilization in a world 
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subjected to continuous changes. There- 
fore, our task, as librarians, is similar to 
that of the priestesses of Vesta, to whom 
was committed the care of the sacred fire. 
And this is the reason why nothing is un- 
worthy in our life if we consider our duty 
toward humanity; the protection of books 
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against beetles, repairing ragged parchment 
fragments, the erection of new bookstacks 
or building new reading rooms, as well as 
cataloging or labeling—all are noble, if we 
feel that we are helping humanity in its 
trend toward that spiritual unity which 
would be the result of unity of culture. 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MODERN LIBRARY 


By ARUNDELL Espale, Secretary, British Museum, London, England 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


must be confessed, somewhat esoteric 

philosophy of librarianship recently 
put abroad by Professor Pierce Butler of this 
city, my mind, reeling under the shock of the 
first impact, went back to a remark made to 
me some years ago by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of my British colleagues, that he 
regarded himself as a specialized and possibly 
superior kind of warehouseman. My friend 
no doubt was one of the old guard, but his 
searching remark has always seemed to me 
to be an excellent test from which to start 
thinking what after all is the real function in 
society of the library and of us who serve it. 

I would ask leave to suggest some lines of 
thought and to begin with a reference to the 
historical evolution of the modern library. 
The phrase “the library movement” is apt 
to arouse in those whose work has lain in 
the older learned libraries a regrettable dis- 
position to be sardonic at the expense of the 
newer popular libraries. Such an attitude is 
only defensible if the mind is covering a short 
range; sub specie saeculorum there has been 
and is, and doubtless always will be, a funda- 
mental library movement. 

The modern library took its rise with the 
Renaissance, around the turn of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. At that time the 
new spirit of nationhood, full of good and 
evil destiny for men, was rising up against 
the august receding shade of that ancient 
and venerable conception of the Holy Roman 
Empire, though not yet could the latter be 
described as what it came in the end to be, 
the smile without the cat. But the blood in 


(mast cones by the high and, it 


the veins of a spirit of nationhood is a sense 
of the nation’s past, is in a word history. 
And so we find that at that same period 
arose some vague historical sense. In the 
fifteenth century the chroniclers had been 
busier than in any previous century. And 
in countries in which the Reformation had 
followed the Renaissance and wrecked and 
scattered the vast literary stores in the mo- 
nastic libraries, historically minded men saw 
the need for gathering the waifs of flotsam 
and jetsam which remained floating on the 
tide into libraries, either in the universities 
or as appanages of the growing power of the 
sovereignty, that is as we should now say, of 
the state. One of these historically minded 
men—though he was also a controversially 
minded man—was Bishop John Bale, and an- 
other was John Leland the antiquary. In 
a famous passage, which may bear quoting 
yet once more, Bale wrote of the dispersal of 
the monastic libraries: 

“O that men of learnyng and perfyght 
love to their nacyon were not then appoynted 
to the serche of theyre lybraryes, for the con- 
seruacion of those most noble Antiquitees ... 
Alas! our owne noble monumentes and pre- 
cyouse Antiquitees, which are the great 
bewtie of our lande, we as lyttle regarde as 
the parynges of our nayles . .. Yf the byshop 
of Romes lawes, decrees, decretals, ex- 
trauagantes, clementines, and other suche 
dregges of the deuyll, yea yf Heytesburyes 
sophismes, Porphyryes vniuersals, Aristotles 
olde logyckes and Dunses dyuynite, wyth such 
other lowsy legerdemaynes and frutes of the 
bottomlesse pytte, had leaped out of our 
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lybraryes ... we might well haue ben therwith 
contented.” 

Bale’s controversial style is not that ap- 
proved in episcopal circles in our degenerate 
days, but I call attention to his central point. 
The literary monuments of the nation’s his- 
tory, and we may add of the history of 
Western civilization, its religion, its thought, 
its art, were there, calling out to be preserved. 
It was the duty of libraries to preserve them 
then; and it is one of their duties today, only 
complicated by the great accessions of similar 
monuments produced by the succeeding cen- 
turies and by the printing press, so far more 
fertile than the scriptorium. The duty has 
been recognized by the law of nearly all 
countries in the establishment of systems of 
obligatory deposit by the producers of new 
books, though not in every country is every 
deposited book preserved. 

This duty, of preserving the record of the 
nation’s literature, is a commonplace to most 
of you, I do not doubt, but it is worth insist- 
ing on, since the addition of other duties has 
caused it to be forgotten by some. 

The librarians of popular libraries boast, 
and rightly, that (outside their local collec- 
tions, which are parts of the record of the 
national literature) they do not preserve 
books, but exploit them. There are some of 
these who absurdly despise the library’s 
function of preservation. It is true that 
here and there there was, and possibly is still, 
to be found a conservator of the old sort, 
who saw no duty beyond that of conserving, 
and whose attitude to readers—at least to 
all but a few readers—was that of Bedford 
the bookbinder, who once reproached a noble 
patron with the words, “Why, your Lord- 
ship’s been a-reading of them,” or more 
exactly of the cathedral verger who com- 
plained bitterly of “people praying about all 
over the place.” There was some twenty 
years ago, a Homeric scene, at which I can- 
not sufficiently regret I was not present, when 
one of the most distinguished of American 
librarians, then an inexperienced young 
woman, arrived unannounced in the Bod- 
leian, and requested Bodley’s librarian to 
let her see “all his Caxtons.” 

Conservation remains one of the primary 
duties. Nothing has happened in the modern 
world to absolve us from it. By it alone 


we perform the service to society of giving it 
its sense of oneness with the past, its warn- 
ings for the future. By it we bind the scat- 
tered ages, we make men travelled in time 
as transport has made them travelled in 
space, we make it impossible for them to be 
historically provincial, we abolish historical 
hickory. 

But in fact none of the libraries of con- 
servation confines itself to collecting and 
conserving the records of the past, however 
valuable. A contributor to the Library 
Association Record (in an otherwise prof- 
itable and sensible paper) recently made a 
contrast between “museum libraries” and 
“laboratory libraries.” Another recent 
writer disowned any interest in royal and 
other libraries founded for scholarship and 
ostentation. But quite a lot of the daily 
work of the so-called “museum libraries” 
has little to do with either of these vices. 
They too are laboratories or workshops as 
much as are the specialized libraries with 
which the former critic was comparing them 
to their disadvantage, and of course far 
more so than the libraries of more elemen- 
tary reading which were in the mind of the 
latter. 

I took the trouble one morning a little 
time ago to run over the thousand or two 
volumes which were waiting overnight in 
the “Kept Books” pigeonholes in the British 
Museum Reading Room. Historical sub- 
jects, including the history of literature, ac- 
counted for about half; the rest concerned 
current studies such as natural science or 
contemporary politics—and that though we 
are better able to shepherd the not very pro- 
found students of these subjects into other 
excellent specialized libraries in Londor. 
The great libraries, so far from “only re- 
motely affecting the great majority,” educate 
the majority’s educators and provide the 
material from which democracy’s leaders 
teach and uplift it. 

The libraries which today fulfil no func- 
tion of laboratory use are few and small. 
They are mainly those of cathedrals and 
old foundations, whose books have been left 
high and dry by the tide of the modern 
world, yet which, for such use as can still 
be made of them, and for such discoveries 
as may still be made in them, await some 
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form of alliance with other places, what we 
call “coédperation” and our French colleagues 
rather more descriptively call “regrouping.” 

In their character as power houses for 
the leadership of society the greater libraries 
have now for a long time gone beyond the 
passive role suggested by my friend the 
warehouseman-librarian. They work ex- 
tramurally. Inventions have been made use 
of. Printing was not long established when 
modern libraries were first founded, and 
printed catalogs are as old as Thomas 
James, Bodley’s first keeper. Photography, 
especially in its peculiarly bibliothecal form 
of photostat (formerly rotograph) came 
later; and when it came was quickly made 
use of. Later still has come the film, and 
we find it beginning to be made safe for 
bibliography. The old common rule by 
which libraries could not lend has in some 
countries been cast aside altogether; in 
Great Britain a typically British compro- 
mise is being developed, by which the older 
non-lending stationary library of reference is 
left, but beside it and in close touch with it 
there is a consortium of all the others for 
the specific purpose of mutual and indeed 
of general lending: the National Central 
Library, whose new and capacious building, 
the gift of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
trustees, is to be opened by the King next 
month. 

But though the libraries which I have so 
far been considering, those founded for that 
despicable purpose of scholarship, do through 
leadership really and most vitally modify the 
thoughts on important matters of the great 
majority, they affect them, it is true, only 
indirectly. It is not possible for all to use 
them. On the spot the reading room space 
is not large enough for all, nor can it be 
enlarged, unless it may be by keeping later 
hours, that is enlarged in time, the only re- 
maining dimension. Even for use by the 
extramural media I mentioned just now, 
available copies of books would be too few. 
The great central libraries must be sup- 
ported by other local and special institutions. 
We come then to the functions of the tech- 
nical and of the public libraries. 

There are few more striking sidelights 
on the newness of the complex society in 
which we live than to consider for how short 
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a time the variety of libraries serving special 
sciences, crafts, or interests has existed, 

I confine myself to examples from my 
own country. In the nineteenth century, as 
always, theology had its own strongholds: 
Sion College, Lambeth, Dr. Williams's 
Foundation and the old cathedrals. Law 
was entrenched in the Inns of Court, medj- 
cine in the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Other sciences were gathered by the Royal 
Society. We should not forget the older 
universities. And that was really about all 
in England, and so far as I know the case 
was roughly similar in other countries, 

Naturally enough, for the propagation of 
knowledge by fission, as of an amoeba, was 
then barely beginning: the old ideal of the 
doctor universalis was not yet dead. The 
Royal Society still cherished the great 
humanist collection of books, including much 
if not all of the library of Bilibaldus Pirck- 
heimer, which was presented to it shortly 
after its foundation by Henry Howard. 
It was not until later that the society dis- 
covered that classical and historical scholar- 
ship were of no interest to men of science 
and put Howard’s books up to auction. 

Today is there an interest, a craft, a 
science, which has not, in every great capi- 
tal city and center of civilization, its own 
library? There is no need to enumerate 
them. But I am perhaps more aware of 
them than anyone in England (unless it be 
the librarian of the National Central 
Library) since it is part of my function at 
the British Museum to advise those appli- 
cants for tickets of admission to the reading 
room whose needs may be satisfied in other 
and less crowded libraries. 

Society now needs more highly instructed 
teachers of the crafts and sciences, and only 
by these special libraries can they be trained. 
The subject matter of their specialized com- 
petence has outgrown the old and admirable 
system of apprenticeship. The new wine 
has burst the old bottles. 

But society’s needs never cease develop- 
ing, and the libraries must develop to satisfy 
them. All these separate and specialized 


interests, which used to divide themselves 
jealously behind water-tight bulkheads, be- 
Law and medicine 


gin to need each other. 
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have still a more than merely selfish motive 
for their exclusiveness. It is not good for a 
layman to try to doctor himself—still less 
his neighbors, and if there is a worse pesti- 
lence than one who does that, it is what is 
known as a sea-lawyer. But even in these 
subjects there is often need for at any rate 
select laymen to study. Psychology, and 
especially social pathology, are inseparable 
from medicine. Agrarian history has a legal 
side. So it is too in the sciences in which 
there is no such large motive for exclusive- 
ness. Well meaning persons often propose 
the dissolution of the great central archae- 
ological museums into separate smaller 
ones, say for oriental arts and for anthro- 
pology. Now, while for practical conveni- 
ence it is necessary to departmentalize a very 
large institution, there is always some loss in 
the process. I have, for example, always re- 
gretted that, having been brought up as a 
printed book man I know ex officio and ex 
hypothesi nothing of manuscripts, while some 
happier colleagues are equally at home with 
both. But, departmentalized or not, the col- 
lections and their curators are under the 
same roof, and their daily need of each other 
creates no difficulty. Primitive weapons 
are part of the prehistory of Greece and 
Rome, as they are of other countries, while 
they are part of the recent history of Afri- 
can and Australasian civilizations. 

The departments of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, of Egyptian and Assyrian an- 
tiquities, of British and medieval antiquities, 
of oriental antiquities, and of ethnography, 
all contain related material, with techniques 
and methods of study in common, yet essen- 
tial to wide branching civilizations, which 
call for separate specialisms. And even 
where connections used not to be suspected, 
they are now being made apparent by new 
discoveries. China and Sumeria, the Indus 
Valley and Scythia, Scythia and the Celts, 
were all woven together by a web of trade 
routes. We say that the world grows small. 
It was relatively large in the Bronze age, 
but it was not illimitable. 

Pardon this digression. What is true of 
museums is true of libraries. The waters 
of knowledge have overflowed the neatly 
canalized beds in which they were wont to 
flow. The sciences (to use the larger, Con- 


tinental sense of that word which we have 
so needlessly limited in English) the 
sciences are no longer self-sufficient: and the 
libraries are being brought together into a 
fellowship. In each country the problem is 
being solved in a different manner, accord- 
ing to the national circumstances: in Britain 
we are building an arch made up of regional 
centers: the key of the arch is the National 
Central Library. 

So far I have had in mind chiefly leader- 
ship. But while democracy will always 
need leaders, it is its essence to choose its 
leaders and to follow them with its eyes 
open. Nor does this apply only to politics. 

If democracy is to mean more than the 
counting of noses, or the victory in a con- 
flict of ignorant clamors, darkness, and 
noises of night, it must mean a society which 
thinks and reads and discusses, and whose 
balance of judgment, rather than blind loy- 
alty, directs itsends. (Not, incidentally, that 
the humblest loyalty is not a beautiful virtue 
and far healthier for the soul than a convic- 
tion that one is as good as anybody else and 
probably better.) 

Such a society cannot exist without free 
access to good books. The remarkable rise 
of the public library in the last generation 
is the healthiest omen for the future, even 
the material future, of our troubled world 
that I can conceive —short of the miraculous 
appearance of someone who could under- 
stand and with authority and not as the 
scribes interpret economic phenomena. 

And it is real: it is solid: it is there under 
our eyes. 

We were rather slower in England to 
see the possibilities of the local public library 
than you were in the United States. For 
one thing, we had not your “Americanization 
problem,” and our big business men had not 
that argument to persuade them that the 
library (like the school) is worth while. 
But it is now difficult to find even elderly 
ladies whose faces when Andrew Carnegie 
is mentioned suggest that they have just been 
told an improper story. 

Not that there are not many, outside the 
ranks of elderly ladies, who think with some 
reason that the shovelling out of masses of 
worthless love stories to young women is a 
function of the public library which might, 
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as well as the sale of chocolates, be left to 
private commerce. 

That is indeed the opinion of the majority 
of the public librarians themselves: but 
their views are very often in advance of 
those of their committees. Please do not 
think that I decry the issue, even the large 
and preponderating issue, of novels in pub- 
lic libraries. Recreation books are as good, 
are they not? as a recreation ground. More- 
over, the novel is now what the sermon and 
the play have each had their turn to be, the 
main channel through which fresh ideas 
on the relationships of men with each other, 
not to speak of men with women, and even 
on the relationship of man with God, flow 
abroad to irrigate and fertilize the general 
mind. That some of the ideas are danger- 
ous does not matter. Suppress the novel, 
make it difficult of access, even, and how 
much poorer should we be! 

But reading for entertainment, however 
large it bulks, is a decreasing proportion of 
the reading done in public libraries. The 
solid book on some vocational or general 
subject, which takes from four to ten times 
as long as a novel to read, rises from year to 
year in the tables. There are bad and back- 
ward public libraries, of course, but they 
grow fewer. 

All this must be so familiar to you here, 
who preceded us on the same road, that I 
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have some shame in propounding such plati- 
tudes, or “cabbage again,” as the ancient 
Romans, anticipating the very accents of 
America, were wont to put it. But the 
importance of this great subject must be my 
excuse. 

This last month our British Library As- 
sociation had, to give the inaugural address 
at its annual gathering, Dr. Hetherington, 
vice chancellor of the University of Liver- 
pool, and a noted son of the Glasgow school 
of philosophy. (British philosophers, as you 
perhaps know, go north to be born.) Dr. 
Hetherington’s noble oration, which is ap- 
pearing in the next Library Association 
Record, dealt with this very subject, and 
particularly in its larger political aspect. 
He said, better than I could have, the very 
things I would have wished to say on the 
most vital part of any subject. My chief en- 
deavor today has been to avoid quoting him. 
I have avoided doing so. The best last 
word I find is this—St. Thomas a Kempis, 
or whoever was the author of the J mitation 
of Christ, prayed that he might not be 
tempted to meddle with things above his 
charge. Today, in theory if not every- 
where in practice, all the world man lives 
in is man’s charge. To his glory and his 
danger he is free. To be worthy of his 
freedom he must make a right use of 
libraries. 
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SOCIETY’S RESPONSIBILITY TO MAINTAIN LIBRARIES 


By Isak CoLuijn, Director, Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden 


SECOND SESSION 


| HE famous American book collector, 

Mr. Henry E. Huntington, once said, 

“The ownership of a fine library is 
the surest and swiftest way to immortality.” 
In the first place he was quite obviously 
thinking of his own books, that superb, al- 
most unparalleled, and precious collection 
which his magnanimity has made accessible 
to scientific research. But he had also in 
mind the general truth, that the possession 
and collection of books is something which 
elevates and ennobles and which stands in 
direct relationship to the very thread of 
civilized life, thereby acquiring a value which 
lifts itself above transient conditions and is 
of significance for decades and centuries 
stretching far into the future. Historical 
research shows how culture without script 
has declined and vanished leaving nothing 
but obscure traces in its wake. What has 
been done at those remote epochs must re- 
main forever hidden from us as neither books 
nor documents from those times exist wherein 
such might have been preserved and handed 
down to posterity. 

The civilization from which our own 
proudly dates, that is to say, the Greek- 
Roman, is also the first which understood 
the value of the book and consequently that 
of book collecting. It is worthy of note that 
within this rich and beautiful civilization we 
find for the first time really demonstrated 
the idea that the preservation of books 
should not be left to private interest alone, 
but that it pertains to the duty of the 
powers that be to see to it that the product 
of thought, script, and research, to the ut- 
most extent, and as satisfactorily as possible, 
be preserved and passed on to the peoples who 
are to come. 

We are all acquainted with the famous 
Alexandria library, the greatest and most 
renowned of the ancient period, in which all 
that was precious of classical literature and 
research was collected, copied, and studied, 
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to issue at length in standard editions. The 
sentiments which inspired the book loving 
monarchs of the Ptolemaic dynasty were ob- 
viously akin to those which gave rise to the 
words expressed by Mr. Huntington, and 
quoted above; but in this sentiment was in- 
cluded the thought of the duty of preserving 
to the future the fruits of that inestimable 
work of the Hellenic spirit in the service 
of research and script. The Hellenic civili- 
zation in all its lavish affluence, its exquisite 
elegance, was nevertheless permeated by the 
consciousness that all that which constituted 
the pride and glory of the times possibly in- 
dicated the beginning of the end, and that 
in a not too far distant future the world 
would witness a general decline of civiliza- 
tion, in which the vast ideal accretions of 
olden times would pass away unless pre- 
served in writing and placed in safety. 
After all, the Ptolemaic monarchs sought 
their own honor, and desired indissolubly to 
associate their names with the great library, 
by means of which the thoughts of the 
ancients might be communicated to the peo- 
ples of the future. But in seeking to satisfy 
that insatiable thirst for imperishable renown 
the ancients served the high ideal and created 
a mighty support for that tradition from 
which our own civilization emanates. The 
Alexandria library was destroyed and noth- 
ing is left of its treasures, but the spirit 
active in its creation has never since en- 
tirely left us. Its indissolubility with civili- 
zation has never been denied as far as the 
world is concerned and no statistics have 
been able to measure the importance of the 
book in the development of spiritual forces 
which have united in producing what we call 
the culture of our day. Its conclusive role 
can best be measured by proving, through a 
little thought experiment, how impossible it 
is to grasp its non-existence. How should 
life seem, if books and libraries were not 
forthcoming? How could research, practical 
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life, exchange of thought, script, social work, 
in short anything, continue without the sup- 
port of the experience contained in literature 
and that incitement gained by comparisons 
between the old and the new in the solving 
of problems? And how could these results 
be turned to advantage and become effective 
without institutions whose essential purpose 
is to preserve all that was thought and done 
in bygone days and mediate the same to our 
contemporaries? How poverty stricken, how 
wretched, how monotonous, should not our 
whole existence be, if by letting the library 
disappear one dissolved the living idea- 
tradition which unites us to the past? “En 
matiére d’histoire,” said the great historian 
Taine, “il vaut toujours mieux continuer que 
recommencer’—As to history, it is always 
better to continue than to begin again—and 
this principle of his is found to be the essen- 
tial force not only within the pale of his- 
torical research but practically throughout 
the whole of the world of thought. 

It is for this reason that the connection 
between the state and the library and its 
activities is not, as many would wish to 
assert, a purely professional problem con- 
cerning almost exclusively libraries and libra- 
rians; at least, such is not the case in any 
essential degree. On the contrary, with the 
greatest emphasis I maintain that when we 
take up the discussion of this problem we 
find ourselves discussing a subject which 
intimately concerns each and all throughout 
our modern society, enlightened and non- 
enlightened, poor and rich, old and young. 
In his famous utterance the great scholar, 
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Adolf von Harnack, has compared libraries 
to the big Nile dams in Egypt where the nec. 
essary water is collected and led over the 
fields in times of drought for the good of the 
growing crop. This saying contains a vital 
truth which becomes no less vital because it 
has perhaps not been so generally understood, 
The modern state considers its duty to be 
not only that of intervening in the regula- 
tion of the life of its members. It desires 
even to assist and support them in their at- 
tempts to make existence more fruitful and 
significant. In this connection no instrument, 
it may be said, can be more dependable and 
trustworthy than the library. We must, 
therefore, put forward a decided claim that 
the state during the hard and distressing 
times in which we now live, shall not through 
faulty understanding or unwillingness take 
up any negative attitude toward the develop- 
ment of libraries, but rather with all possible 
means shall it sustain their activity. 

Talk of the depression in business life and 
of economic conditions is on everybody’s lips 
in these days, and to our regret we all know 
that there exists more than good reason for 
this. But nothing is gained by adding to the 
outer depression a depression of a mental 
and intellectual nature. Should we succeed 
in fighting our way through the most difficult 
crisis the world has ever known, we must 
first depend on the buoyancy and vitality of 
our spiritual forces. In the struggle against 
depression libraries can be reckoned among 
the most important means. Let us hope 
that all who are in leading positions will per- 
ceive this truth and act accordingly. 
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A NEW TREND IN EDUCATION 


By GeorceE F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


then ambassador to Great Britain, in 

a letter to Woodrow Wilson, then 
President of the United States, declared, “I 
wouldn’t give Long Island or Moore County 
for the whole continent of Europe. God has 
yet made nobody equal to the American 
people; and I don’t think he ever will or 
can.” I do not know exactly what was in 
the back of Mr. Page’s mind when he made 
such a striking statement but it would be 
surprising if he was not thinking in part 
of the great system of American education 
which is at once a riddle and a source of 
despair to all foreigners including the Euro- 
peans. 

Yet those of us who are engaged in edu- 
cational work are likely to see the defects 
rather than the virtues of the American edu- 
cational system. We realize that like all 
other social agencies the schools have always 
lagged behind the needs of the times which 
they were supposed to serve. One has only 
to turn to the history of American higher 
education for illustration. It was long after 
the need had appeared that modern foreign 
languages were given a place in the college 
curriculum along side the ancient languages. 
History had a difficult time making its way 
into the family only to see its difficulties re- 
peated when the times demanded, vainly for 
years, appropriate attention to political 
science and economics. When at last basic 
science made its way into the college curric- 
ulum it was a long time before the insti- 
tutions appreciated the need for the various 
applications of science to modern industrial 
and agricultural life. 

€ same situation has been repeated at 
all other levels of instruction. Witness par- 
ticularly the wholly inadequate attention 
which for years was given to the subject of 
vocational education. Like all other school 
subjects it has been compelled to demonstrate 
its place in the sun before it could be ad- 
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mitted into the educational family with 
appropriate recognition. 

In the same way, if we turn to the develop- 
ment and extension of the educational 
system itself at its various levels we find 
a struggle at every turn in order to place 
it in a position to respond to the responsi- 
bilities of the day in which it lived. Public 
elementary schools were born everywhere in 
trial and difficulty. It was not until 1874 
that a judgment in a famous court case in 
Michigan assured us that high schools could 
become a part of the public school system. 
Although the colleges are among our oldest 
units in education they did not reach any 
large proportion of our population until long 
after the need for widespread facilities on 
this level had become evident. 

The failure or the inability of our schools 
and colleges to meet social obligations satis- 
factorily in the past must necessarily make 
us pause to inquire among ourselves whether 
similar shortcomings are evident in this our 
day and generation. Are there now, as so 
frequently in the past, aspects of education 
which are waiting patiently on our dull 
comprehension and our halting courage for 
an opportunity to help this generation solve 
its problems? There are probably several 
such situations but I suggest one which I 
desire to discuss with you for a time, namely 
the field of adult education. 

If the Technocrats did nothing else they 
made all of us appreciate our increased power 
in the production of the physical necessities 
and conveniences of life. Professor S. 
Howard Patterson of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in an article, “Educational Im- 
plications of Recent Economic Changes,” 
printed in School and Society, April 8, 1933, 
summarized the conclusions of the presiden- 
tial report relative to this matter as follows: 
“Our physical production increased twenty- 
five to thirty fold during the six decades be- 
fore 1929. In other words, per capita pro- 
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duction increased from five to ten fold from 
1870 to 1930.” 

What part has American education played 
in this whole process? American education, 
particularly the system of higher education, 
is deeply devoted to the increased production 
of goods. Through subventions of the 
federal government, the states, and private 
philanthropy, there has grown up in our 
higher institutions during the last two gen- 
erations a great system of research in the ap- 
plications of science which has multiplied 
many times our capacity to produce agricul- 
tural and manufactured goods. If, therefore, 
we charge our civilization with overemphasis 
relative to the production of those conven- 
iences which minister to the physical wants 
of life as against their proper distribution, 
we may properly send a part of the bill to 
the higher institutions which have allowed 
themselves to devote so large a proportion of 
their resources to forms of research which 
had this end in view. They have succeeded 
far too well for a civilization which is as yet 
not prepared to take proper advantage of 
the opportunities which this situation affords. 

There are a number of contributory rea- 
sons for this situation which without elabo- 
rating upon them will help us to understand 
the situation better. On account of preven- 
tive measures in common use today men and 
women live fifteen to twenty years longer 
on the average than they did a few decades 
ago. For the same reasons they lose less 
time from their work. The added conveni- 
ences in the home, the decreasing size of 
families, and machine methods, enable 
women to engage in the processes of business 
and industry much more than in earlier days. 
All of these factors and many more have 
played their part in the mad race to increase 
the production of goods. They provide the 
background for the proper character and 
organization of leisure time activities now 
available to the American people. 

As a result of this situation this age of 
machine production is rapidly thrusting an 
increased amount of leisure on every man 
and woman. I shall not attempt an elabo- 
rate survey of the situation but I doubt 
whether it is necessary for the average man 
or woman in order to live far better, to 
work more than half the hours per day that 
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were usual a hundred years ago. Unless we 
refrain from doing so indeed we shall con- 
tinue to glut the world markets with goods 
which nobody can use. 

What then are the possibilities for the 
wise use of this increasing leisure time? As 
I see it they may be divided into two familiar 
classes, namely, vocational and professional 
development on the one hand and cultural 
education on the other. 

The vocations and the professions are 
changing rapidly. Some of them are disap- 
pearing to be replaced by others. Others 
are being modified in the light of new dis- 
coveries. In the first case, if men and 
women are to keep up with the procession 
they must give up the occupation for which 
they trained themselves in early life and 
learn an entirely new field of work. In the 
second case they must recognize the develop- 
ments which are occurring in the field of 
their occupation and prepare themselves for 
a modified form of occupational responsibil- 
ity. In either case adults, both men and 
women, should have the opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with these trends in 
occupations and the further opportunity 
through appropriate vocational and profes- 
sional facilities to prepare themselves for 
these new types of service. 

I wish now to invite your attention to 
the second possibility of the use of leisure 
time. As everyone knows, making a living 
is becoming a very simple matter but living 
a life is becoming more complex every day. 
Another way of saying this same thing is that 
even with reduced hours of labor it will still 
be possible for a small proportion of the 
population to produce all in the way of 
agricultural and manufactured products 
that our population can possibly use or ex- 
change with other countries for other con- 
veniences of life. This simply means that 
an increased number of persons can be and 
should be employed for the purpose of 
enabling people to take the greatest possible 
advantage of the increasing leisure which 
is becoming our common heritage. We need 
and should have more parks and park at- 
tendants, more playgrounds and playground 
attendants, more libraries and more libra- 
rians, more museums and more museum 
helpers, more good music and drama, more 
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good colleges and college professors, more 
good schools and teachers. Instead of think- 
ing that we cannot afford an extension of 
these cultural advantages may I repeat that 
inasmuch as an increasing proportion of 
our population is not needed in the produc- 
tion of goods the remaining number must be 
used, if they are to be used at all, in the 
conduct of our leisure time activities. To 
suggest that we cannot afford an extension of 
these activities is beside the point—it is the 
only thing that we can afford to do if we 
desire a nation of employed persons. 

David C. Coyle in his little book entitled 
The irrepressible conflict—business vs. 
finance has put the whole matter succinctly: 
“Tt is in the field of services, of work that 
does not require any significant amount of 
mechanical power and raw material, that 
the only potentially unlimited field for human 
labor exists. A very large expansion of this 
field is the only practical solution of the 
problem of employment for the men dis- 
placed by machines. The improvement of 
living conditions, of health, knowledge, and 
art, the beautification of city and country, 
modern methods of treating criminals and 
defectives, the elimination of agricultural 
pests, the provision of recreation facilities, 
and a host of other ‘cultural’ or quasi- 
cultural improvements, with all the various 
grades of labor and management required, 
must be the field of occupation in the future 
for most of our population.” 

I wish now to present another aspect of 
this situation. We commonly think of the 
school experience as being long and arduous. 
As a matter of fact, considering the whole 
span of life it is rather short. It does not 
begin until the age of six or seven. For the 
large majority of people it ends at sixteen 
or seventeen. In other words, a child is in 
school about one-fourth of each day for 
about one-half the days in each year for 
approximately ten short years in a lifetime. 

ence I repeat the average person spends 
a relatively small amount of time in school. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the schools 
that their influence on the lives of men and 
women does not fade sooner. 

Particularly is this true when one realizes 
how powerful are the informal educational 
influences which immediately begin to play 


upon the individual as soon as he leaves 
school. In many instances the conditions 
of labor and business make the schools ap- 
pear to have dealt with unreal things. In 
his leisure time the individual continues his 
education often unconsciously through the 
powerful but unsystematic and relatively in- 
significant appeals of the daily newspaper, 
the movies, and the radio, all of which tem- 
per their offerings according to the number 
of customers they can interest. A part of 
the answer to this problem is for the public 
to insist on the treatment of significant as- 
pects of life through these channels of in- 
fluence, but the problem will never be solved 
until there is organized for the education 
of adults an educational program which is 
as comprehensive and non-commercial in 
character as our present school program. 

It is typical of such a situation as now 
faces us in adult education that no social 
agency should recognize its complete respon- 
sibility for the solution of the problem but 
that everyone should have a hand in it. It 
is through rather haphazard experimenta- 
tion that we finally discover how best to 
attack a social problem. Certainly this has 
been true in the field of adult education in 
an amazing degree. Let us hope that out 
of it all will soon come some definite con- 
clusions as to how to go about it. 

In this connection I wish to remind you 
of what the federal government has been 
doing in the field of adult education and to 
describe briefly some new developments in 
this field. 

In the department of agriculture there is 
the great program of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics for which 
the federal government expends $9,674,000 
per year. There are at the present time 
2,780 county agricultural agents and 1,348 
home demonstration agents. There are also 
202 county 4-H Club agents and 650 emer- 
gency agents employed during the past four 
months for cotton and wheat sections of the 
country. Through this great organization 
the department of agriculture has per- 
formed a very effective service for the rural 
population of this country. 

In a similar way, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Service recently transferred to the U. 
S. Office of Education has, through the use 
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of federal funds, assisted the states and local 
communities in organizing regular instruc- 
tion for adults in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and trades and industries on a part time 
basis. During the year ending July 1, 1933, 
$477,044 of federal funds were spent for 
evening classes for adults in agriculture, 
trade and industry, and home economics. In 
the evening classes in trades and industries 
alone 123,276 persons were enrolled. 

There is also in process a great program 
of vocational education for physically handi- 
capped men and women with federal aid. 
For this purpose the federal government 
expended nearly a million dollars for each 
of the two years 1932 and 1933. 

Finally, I should not omit the very in- 
formal but exceptionally effective service 
rendered by the national park service. In 
the year ended September 1, 1933, 2,867,374 
persons visited the parks. Trips to these 
parks enable individuals both young and old 
to combine recreation and education in a 
most pleasing and effective manner. For 
the general maintenance of the national 
parks $2,116,830 has been set aside by the 
federal government for the current year. 

Many of you are doubtless familiar with 
the classes for unemployed adults which 
were established last spring in New York 
City. Mr. Harry Hopkins, the present 
administrator of the emergency relief or- 
ganization, was responsible in part for these 
classes. As soon as they were well under 
way there were 35,000 to 40,000 unemployed 
men and women in attendance at them. 
About 3,000 other unemployed persons, many 
of them not previously engaged in teaching 
but who had held responsible positions, were 
given an opportunity to teach these classes in 
return for work relief wages. The experi- 
ment has been remarkably successful. The 
persons who are teaching the classes go 
about their work with the utmost zeal. They 
have the great satisfaction of feeling that 
they are now earning their food, clothing, 
and other necessities of life while they help 
multitudes of others to prepare themselves 
better for the future. 

Such a program of educational work re- 
lief seemed to lift the program of relief 
out of the category of merely handing out 
food and clothing to needy people into some- 
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thing constructive and purposeful. Accord- 
ingly when Mr. Hopkins came to Washing- 
ton to take charge of the national program 
of relief he naturally looked with favor upon 
the extension of the educational work relief 
program to other parts of the country. Ac- 
cordingly in two releases, dated August 19 
and September 15, he authorized the use 
of federal relief funds to employ needy quali- 
fied persons, first, to teach in rural elemen- 
tary schools that had been closed or reduced 
in school term, and, second, to teach other 
unemployed adults, including work in both 
general and vocational subjects. Several 
states have already taken advantage of this 
authorization and others are in the process 
of doing so. 

I am tempted at this point to speak to you 
informally about this emergency program. 
To a considerable extent, I presume, this 
program is due to a conference which was 
held under the auspices of the United States 
Office of Education early in August. The 
purpose of that conference was to bring to 
the attention of the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration the extremely distressing situ- 
ation that faced a large number of persons 
who had been engaged in educational work of 
one kind or another and who for months had 
been out of employment. 

Another purpose was to bring to the at- 
tention of the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion the fact that a very large group of men 
and women throughout the country could 
profit by the establishment of these classes. 
They had profited through the experiment 
that had been tried in New York City. 

Out of this conference grew these two 
orders on the part of Mr. Hopkins for the 
use of federal funds for an educational re- 
lief program. The office of education con- 
tinues to advise the Emergency Relief 
Administration concerning policies on this 
matter. We have found it necessary to 
think of this program as a state and local 
program. 

It is not the desire of the office of edu- 
cation or the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion in Washington to administer either the 
state or local program of educational work 
relief. I do not need to tell you that there 
is perhaps in no state in the United States a 
single, comprehensive educational adminis- 
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trative authority. There are state de- 
partments of education; there are state 
institutions of higher education; there are 
local public school systems, and other agen- 
cies, some of which do not have a direct 
legal relation to the state departments of 
education. But we found it necessary to 
select one state agency to carry on this work. 

We have, however, advised the state de- 
partments of education to consult other state 
agencies that are interested in adult edu- 
cation, and other local agencies that are in- 
terested in the promotion of adult educa- 
tion, in the preparation of a comprehensive 
state plan for the purpose of this educational 
work relief program. 

We hope, in this way, to give an oppor- 
tunity to that rather large number of persons 
who in many instances will almost submit to 
starvation before they will allow themselves 
to go on the relief rolls. We believe that 
this will enable state and local authorities 
to set up facilities in adult education which 
may ultimately have a great deal of signifi- 
cance in this total adult education program. 
I am hoping that libraries, both state and 
local, will endeavor to find a proper place 
in this program, and that you will, through 
local educational authorities and the state 
department of education, attempt to fit into 
this educational work relief program. 

May I issue just one word of caution rela- 
tive to the whole business? I have seen fit 
to advise the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion that this work relief program in educa- 
tion should not duplicate or take the place 
of regular educational facilities. It has 
seemed to me that this might, in the long 
run, do more damage to the educational 
system than it would do good in a temporary 
way, and I suggest to libraries that they 
attempt other forms of library service 
through the use of these funds than those 
which are now regarded as a part of their 
direct responsibility. This is a principle 
which I believe will help us all to do a great 
deal of good without in any way injuring 
the regular educational system, and without 
taking away from the local community and 
the state the responsibility which they should 
continue to bear for the proper support of 
these facilities. 


There is another great opportunity for 


adult education now being conducted by 
the federal government. I refer to the citi- 
zens civilian camps. During the summer 
there were 1,468 of these camps conducted 
under the auspices of the war department 
and located in national and state forests and 
parks. There were 301,975 men enrolled in 
them. A second enrollment has just been 
carried out and some of the camps located 
in the northern part of the country will be 
moved to the southern states. In all of them 
wooden barracks with heat and light will 
replace the tents used during the past sum- 
mer. 

There can be no question concerning the 
value of the incidental education which these 
men have received in this interesting experi- 
ence. They have been supplied with a small 
library including government bulletins re- 
lating to forestry, and they have benefited 
from the incidental recreation and instruc- 
tion in woodcraft and hygiene. During the 
longer evenings of the winter months there 
will be greater opportunity for a more def- 
inite educational program. 

How to carry on this enlarging program 
of adult education is one of our most difficult 
problems. It is certain that a large part 
of it will always remain informal and that 
various groups of civic minded people must 
always be given ample opportunity to initiate 
new ventures through the numerous organi- 
zations to which they belong. It has been 
through this process of experimentation that 
we have learned a large part of what we 
know about adult education. 

On the other hand, I feel that the fact 
that so much of the development of adult 
education had to come in this haphazard and 
unorganized manner is a rather sad comment 
on the foresight and courage of those of us 
who have been identified with the regular 
educational system. Possibly if we will now 
repent of our shortcomings and enter into 
our responsibilities—taking advantage of 
what others have worked out for us—we 
can yet convince the public and ourselves 
that the educational system must include 
opportunities for the education of adults as 
well as for children. To accomplish this 
objective, however, there must be a new 
vision of responsibility on the part of edu- 
cational administrators. 
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Such a redirection of our educational effort 
should bring the library and the school sys- 
tem closer together. To my way of thinking 
there is no more reason why a public li- 
brary should be set apart from the school 
system than there would be to have the li- 
brary independent of a college or university 
organization—except for the fact that the 
school system has not generally envisioned its 
great responsibility in the field of adult edu- 
cation and is, therefore, not abreast of the 
needs in adult reading. The acceptance of 
this responsibility for adult education by the 
schools would have the great incidental ad- 
vantage of drawing the schools and the li- 
braries closer together. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to allude 
to the fine piece of work which is being done 
in Des Moines under the leadership of 
Superintendent J. W. Studebaker. In this 
city thousands of citizens are being drawn 
together each week in forums for the dis- 
cussion of subjects of public interest. I have 
been informed that the incidental effect on 
the demand for books in the local libraries 
has been very great. 

New York City has also pointed the way 
relative to another service which I am con- 
vinced has a definite relation to the success 
of the adult education program. I refer to 
the so-called Adjustment Service which was 
set up with the aid of funds from the Carne- 
gie Corporation. Selecting many of its pro- 
cedures from those which had proved 
successful in the experimental work at the 
University of Minnesota a short time ago, 
this organization is now helping those who 
apply to find themselves. All but a few of 
the staff including even the counselors have 
been recruited from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The counselors have been given 
intensive training and are now beginning to 
carry on their work quite satisfactorily. 
Over 8,000 men and women have now taken 
advantage of the service. Part of them have 
been pointed to new types of employment 
suited to their interests and abilities. Others 
have been advised to secure further training 
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in the emergency relief classes and elsewhere. 

I have referred to the fact that adults 
need continuous programs of reeducation in 
order to keep up with the changes and de- 
velopments of the various vocations and pro- 
fessions. They need programs of recreation 
and avocation for their leisure time. But 
in conclusion may I emphasize the necessity 
for the systematic education of adults rela- 
tive to our civic and social problems. It is 
trite to call attention to the increasing com- 
plexity of local, national, and international 
problems. We have a vague realization that 
democracy as a form of government to deal 
with this situation has already, for want of 
education, failed in a number of places 
throughout the world. Yet we stand by 
expecting, through a school system which is 
almost exclusively devoted to the education 
of children, to escape the fate which has 
already beset countries with a civilization 
much older and more firmly established than 
our own. I would not be an alarmist. Yet 
with all its matchless virtues I do not believe 
that in the nature of the case we can rely 
exclusively on the work of the schools to 
prepare children adequately to solve the 
problems of a period a generation removed 
from school days. The social and economic 
problems which you and I face today as adults 
are very different indeed from those which 
troubled our fathers thirty or forty years 
ago. If also it is true that we cannot trust 
the further education of our citizens after 
they leave school to the incidental instruc- 
tion of the radio, the movies, and the news- 
papers, it follows that the very safety of our 
country lies in the development of facilities 
in adult education which will give our citi- 
zens a comprehensive, stimulating, fair op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with the 
issues which face the country. The adult 
education movement is not, therefore, a fad 
indulged in by irresponsible social uplifters. 
It is, on the contrary, a basic trend in edu- 
cation which should command the unqualified 
support of all those who are interested in 
the future welfare of our country. 


DP KEKE 
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as “The Place of Books and Reading 


7 HE subject of this address is printed 


in Modern Society.” ‘This is an appalling 
and a solemn title—it reminds one of the 
phrase which Philip Guedalla uses to char- 
acterize the eighteenth century. It was, he 
says, so awfully final. What a majestic, 
what a tremendous, what an impossible topic 
to discuss! It puts me in the category of 
the frontier minister who announced that 
on next Sunday he would preach on the 
subject, “Whither Are We Tending, and, 
if so, Why?” “The Place of Books and 
Reading in Modern Society!” I did not 
so entitle what I have to say. I had thought 
of something snappy and epigrammatic like, 
“Literature and Leadership,” “Books I Am 
Glad I Did Not Write,” or “Breakfasts 
with Our Better Novelists,” but an in- 
scrutable Providence has willed otherwise. 
An embarrassed bridegroom, being unex- 
pectedly called on for a few remarks at the 
wedding luncheon, reached out a hand to 
steady himself as he rose, and, clutching 
the shoulder of the bride in his agony, an- 
nounced in tones of deep distress, “This— 
this thing has been thrust upon me!” I 
share his feelings. This thing has been 
thrust upon me. To appear before the as- 
sembled librarians of my country and declare 
that books and reading have an important 
place in modern society is surely to carry 
coals to Newcastle. It is one of those re- 
marks which a sardonic friend of mine 
characterizes as being extremely true. If 
there are those who deny the importance 
of books and reading, I am certain they are 
not here present, and I think there is very 
little good in urging the desirability of seek- 
ing grace upon those who are already saved. 

However alluring and illimitable the 
topic may be, we are not to discuss all of it 
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this morning. Let us seek to simplify mat- 
ters by reducing the size of the subject, and 
then ascertain whether there is anything 
important to say about it. We may well 
begin by shrinking “modern society” into 
the United States, and then rolling those 
formidable twins, “books and reading,” into 
the more manageable phrase, “reading 
books,” ask what there is about reading 
books in the United States to call for com- 
ment. And when one is discussing what 
may seem obvious matters, I find it is some- 
times rather startling to begin with perfectly 
obvious truths. 

So, with this habit of reading among the 
Americans, the first fact that strikes me is 
that it is a habit which is very widespread. 
This is itself rather remarkable. A savage, 
for example, not only does not read, but 
to him the whole business of reading is in- 
explicable except as a form of magic or a 
form of worship. The vast majority of our 
ancestors did not read, even in such highly 
civilized times as the Renaissance. As late 
as the Civil War, it is an open question 
whether the majority of persons living in 
the United States could understand printed 
words. It would seem that Nature in- 
tended us to be blissfully innocent of litera- 
ture, but that, as in so many other instances, 
we have improved on the Creator’s handi- 
work. In Walter Scott’s Marmion the aged 
Douglas proudly boasts that 


“Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line!” 


but we differ so widely from that stout- 
hearted nobleman, it is now not only socially 
inacceptable to be ignorant of reading, but 
huge movements are organized in more 
backward states to wipe the shame of il- 
literacy from their escutcheons. In contrast 
to the Douglas boast that only one of his 
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sons had stooped to literature, one may 
place Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
who, when she could find no other virtues 
to praise in her late husband, was ac- 
customed to remark that he always wrote a 
good hand. 

Not only is the reading habit widespread, 
but it is on the increase. When in January, 
1801, Joseph Dennie, the H. L. Mencken 
of his day, launched his “new weekly paper 
to be called The Port Folio,” he thought a 
printing of a thousand copies would meet 
the needs of the country. At the height of 
its popularity The Port Folio—the best 
literary magazine of its time—sold two 
thousand copies. Today some of our week- 
lies print editions of a million or more, and 
we are not astonished. We begin to teach 
children who can scarcely walk the magic 
which lies in black marks on white paper; 
and what with adult education, and reading- 
with-a-purpose, and one thing or another, 
we insist that grandma, who might prefer 
to do her tatting in peace, shall keep up 
with Soviet Russia and Einstein and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s recovery program. Our famili- 
arity with the situation blinds us to its 
qualities; it is only when we realize that 
never before in history have tens of millions 
of human beings been forced by law to read 
that we can be made to understand what 
an amazing event our civilization has brought 
us to. Somewhere in his Decline of the 
west Spengler pictures the bewilderment of 
a classical Greek who has been given a time- 
piece to carry, but the picture of Socrates 
wearing a wrist watch is not more fantastic 
than the fancy of Plato beguiling his idle 
hours with The Saturday Evening Post 
while his pupils secrete the latest number 
of Ballyhoo in their tunics against the 
tedium of the afternoon lecture. I suggest 
that our doctrine of the universal accessi- 
bility of print would have seemed bewilder- 
ing as late as the times of Shakespeare. Sir 
Philip Sidney feared the intrusion of vulgar 
people upon books, and urged his readers 
“to believe, with me, that there are many 
mysteries contained in poetry which of pur- 
pose were written darkly, lest by profane 
wits it should be abused.” 

Contrast this with Huxley’s statement 
that “the masses should be educated because 
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they are men and women with unlimited 
capacities of being, doing, and suffering, 
and... it is as true now, as it ever was, 
that the people perish for lack of knowledge.” 
Such is the silent revolution which the 
spread of the reading habit involves. 

You observe that the quotations from 
Huxley and Sir Philip Sidney have to do 
with a philosophy of education rather than 
with reading alone. It is just here that a 
pleasant bit of historical sociology turns into 
a problem of values. For the spread of the 
habit of reading might not be more im- 
portant than the spread of the habit of 
golf, were it not that most of us feel that 
reading has something to do with ideas and 
ideals which golf does not. Reading has 
to be encouraged; golf can be safely left to 
its own ability to survive. We are sure it 
is better to read than not to read, whereas 
we do not believe that A, who plays golf, 
is necessarily a better citizen than B, who 
does not. Not even the enthusiasm of its 
devotees has thus far invented a golfing- 
with-a-purpose series, or enlisted the aid 
of colleges and libraries in a Better Putting 
Week. 

Because we feel that the habit of reading 
is itself necessarily a good, it might be wise 
for us to listen for a few minutes to the 
devil’s advocate. That useful functionary 
might point out that there is a certain con- 
fusion involved in the use of the word 
“reading.” When we distinguish the literate 
from the illiterate, we mean by “reading” 
merely the ability to translate a piece of 
printed or written material into an effective 
idea. But when one talks about the “habit 
of reading,” one really means a specializa- 
tion of this faculty, one refers to the perusal 
of books and periodicals for pleasure or 
profit. And whereas the vast majority 
heartily favor the spread of the ability to 
translate symbols into effective ideas, there 
are still large numbers who are quite un- 
enthusiastic about the habit of reading, or 
even actively hostile to it. I have seen a 
New England farmer going down the road 
with a hay fork in one hand and a copy of 
the New Republic in the other, but as 4 
group it is probable that farmers do not 
advocate reading the classics with the con- 
viction found among college professors. 
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Everybody has met the “practical” business 
man who impatiently wants to know why 
his son or daughter forever has his or her 
nose stuck in a book. Everybody has met 
the laboratory scientist or the doctor who 
seems to feel that reading may be all right 
for patients recovering from an operation, 
or for women, or ministers, or teachers, or 
other inferior orders of humanity, but who 
himself has no time for such nonsense. I 
have known engineers who never open a 
book other than a table of logarithms, and 
dentists whose main contact with literature 
seems to be the humorous magazines that 
lie lugubriously on their waiting room 
tables. In truth, one could assemble an 
impressive variety of Americans who pooh- 
pooh reading as a waste of time. 

Fifty or sixty years ago I would have 
said “a sinful waste of time,” but since 
under the new theory of economics, it is 
become necessary for each of us to waste as 
much time as possible, I suspect that “sin- 
ful” in this connection would smack either 
of Calvinism or treason. Nowadays we 
legislate to the effect that everybody shall 
work for the smallest number of hours—a 
paradox that would have confounded Ben- 
jamin Franklin—so that we are likely to 
have a great deal of leisure on our hands 
which some energetic souls have argued 
ought to be organized, lest, in sheer despera- 
tion, we go back to work and upset the 
recovery program. Some daring individuals 
have even suggested we might use some of 
this leisure for reading, but the idea is not 
likely to appeal to the group of persons I 
have just been describing. If they take to 
books, it will be only as a last resource or 
because they want to learn to build a radio 
set. To such persons reading is of two, and 
only two, sorts: it is either a way to kill 
time, or it is a way to learn to do some- 
thing immediate and practical. 

It is certainly very useful to have in our 
libraries printed directions for building 
radios and other things, but as nobody ques- 
tions the value of this sort of printed ma- 
terial, I think we can pass over it to get 
on with that concept of reading as “killing 
time” of which the devil’s advocate (or I 
for him) has spoken. In a former age it 
would have been sufficiently damnatory to 


say that reading is “killing time,” since, in 
the halycon days of rugged individualism, 
to have idle time on one’s hands was an in- 
vitation to Satan and mischief. But now 
that too many persons have too much time 
on their hands, the old saw seems a little 
empty; and the devil’s advocate of 1933 
points out that if the farmer, the doctor, 
the “practical” business man, and the others 
I have described, want to kill time, they 
prefer going to the talkies to idling over a 
book. And their example is spreading. A 
few weeks ago I offered to read Evangeline 
aloud in the family circle. “You don’t need 
to,” said the youngest member, age fourteen, 
“I saw it in the movies.” Is there any 
reason to suppose that the movies are going 
to supplant books as a medium of instruc- 
tion or entertainment? 

Stranger things have happened. Mankind 
fought valiantly against the contagion of 
the reading habit for many unhappy 
centuries. Over most of the civilized globe 
the desire to prevent or control the habit 
has exhibited itself. It is only three hundred 
and forty-seven years ago that, by decree 
of the court of the Star Chamber, no book 
or pamphlet might be published in England 
unless previously authorized by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London. Less than three centuries ago 
William Pynchon’s The meritorious price of 
our redemption was burned by the common 
executioner in the market place of Boston, 
every inhabitant of Massachusetts was re- 
quired to surrender any Quaker books he 
might have to the nearest magistrate on 
pain of a fine of ten pounds, and Sir William 
Berkeley thanked God that there was no 
printing press in Virginia. These utter- 
ances seem inconceivably remote, but the 
time may come when the minutes of this 
meeting will seem as quaint and incompre- 
hensible to some convention of the future. 
The motion pictures may some day absorb 
all other modes of education and entertain- 
ment. 

Of course, the statistics of book circula- 
tion among libraries during the years of the 
depression are very gratifying to those who 
believe in spreading the reading habit. In 
a recent number of the Association’s Bulle- 
tin, I notice that your secretary, Mr. Milam, 
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says that between four and five million 
people have become library borrowers in 
the past three years who have not used 
libraries before, that the increase in circu- 
lation has been nearly 40 per cent, and that 
last year, in New York City alone, the in- 
crease in annual circulation over the figures 
of 1929 was six and one-half million books. 
These are notable figures. This increase, 
moreover, says Mr. Milam, “has been 
characterized by a demand for more books 
of educational value. Specifically, there is 
more demand now than at any time in a 
generation for facts and ideas on economic, 
social, and governmental questions.” 

Much of this reading, he further says, is 
motivated by the desire to seize the next 
opportunity for a job. This is certainly 
very laudable, and we should have to call 
this fact to the attention of the devil’s ad- 
vocate. 

On the other hand, the devil’s advocate 
has observed that Scott and Cooper and 
Dickens and many another classic seem to 
have lost appeal for a generation whose 
evenings are not worthily spent unless they 
are at a moving picture theater, or, if un- 
happily they cannot go, unless they have 
the radio turned on full blast. The pub- 
lishers of the better class magazines are 
not enthusiastic over their circulation 
figures; the last few years have been notable 
for the collapse of publishing houses; those 
of my friends who write books for a living 
seem to be as harassed as the bankers; and 
even in the boom years from 1914 to 1925 
book circulation generally was barely two 
books a year to each American. A good 
many of our critics feel that, whatever the 
quantity of printed matter before the public, 
its quality in the mass is not anything to be 
proud of. Such critics point to the tabloid 
newspapers, the pulp paper magazines, the 
craze for sensational fiction, and the rage 
for spicy books as evidence of deterioration. 
Most of our book advertising reads as if 
it had been written by a graduate of Ring- 
ling Brothers’ publicity department. Such 
critics believe that there is a working re- 
lation between sensationalism in print and 
sensationalism in the films and over the 
radio. The devil’s advocate might even 
hint that while it is laudable to read for 
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the purpose of improving one’s chances for 
a job, while such reading may even be des- 
perately necessary, this is no real proof of 
the attainment of culture; and declare that, 
although some parts of the reading public 
support writers of fine artistic gifts, the 
general level of reading taste among the 
mass of Americans is low, is possibly be. 
coming lower, and is certainly being strongly 
influenced by the moving picture and the 
radio. 

One of the characteristics of the Amer- 
ican talking picture is rapidity. Our film 
stories move in quicker tempo than do those 
of foreign producers. This means that our 
audiences are quicker to grasp the exposi- 
tion of the story, but it means also that they 
are more superficial in their understanding, 
Everything must be done quickly and ob- 
viously, and so audiences grow impatient 
with explanations that seem long-winded, 
they applaud the wise crack, the snappy 
comeback, the “hot” situation, the hair- 
trigger decision, and the whirlwind finish— 
and even then, they reach for their hats and 
file out before the film concludes. More- 
over, the American radio has character- 
istically developed program units fifteen 
minutes in length, so that, if it is a question 
of a “playlet,” the whole plot has to be begun, 
developed, and ended in a quarter of an 
hour. Should one also include the auto- 
mobile—what Stuart Sherman called the 
American love of swift mobility? I think 
so, and I think that these, and other ele- 
ments in our civilization, have had a pro- 
found effect upon our reading habits. We 
tend to demand from books what we have 
learned to expect from the film, the radio, 
the automobile; we demand rapidity, obvious 
glitter, superficiality. The publishers have 
had to take account of this growing taste, 
and have obligingly furnished us with 
snappy stories, fifteen minutes reading a 
day, an hour of American drama, an outline 
of all knowledge in one book, a novel con- 
densed into a short story, a short story 
condensed into a page, a magazine that 
summarizes all other magazines. Literary 
development from Clarissa Harlowe to Bad 
girl is a change from a novel in eight 
volumes to a novel in one, from leisureliness 
to speed, from a rounded exposition of 
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character to a quick and vivid sketch. And 
though among certain circles long fiction is 
still popular, it is yet generally true that 
our literary units tend to become shorter, 
we grow impatient of leisurely style, de- 
liberate and delicate art, we demand snap, 
speed, action, and, above all, brevity. Last 
year, the centenary of the death of Scott, 
produced a number of books about his life, 
but it is significant that no publisher re- 
issued a complete edition of his works. The 
slow movement of his narratives does not 
please. 

Logically, reading must, at some time in 
the future, reach the vanishing point. The 
film and the radio will triumph, if this de- 
velopment goes on. If fiction becomes en- 
tirely what it has in many instances already 
become, a mere feeder for the films, I sug- 
gest that the question whether reading will 
ever disappear, is not as fantastic as at first 
it seems. Time was when the motion 
picture drew from the stage and the novel; 
now the play and the narrative are merely 
preliminary forms of a motion picture. 
This is the direction in which we are 
steadily tending with profound effects upon 
reading taste and upon the art and mystery 
of writing books. The practical business 
man who complains that his offspring’s nose 
is buried in a book may, in no impossible 
future, have no books. 

Of course, it is absurd to suppose that 
the capacity to read shall totally disappear. 
But the mere thought that the general at- 
tainment of reading might dwindle, leaving 
perhaps only a superior mandarin class in 
possession of the secret, is sufficiently 
startling to make us pause. Of course, also, 
the alarmist is seldom right because human 
development is almost never logical. But 
the thought that reading might retrograde 
is sufficiently startling to make us realize 
how much we owe to the habit, so that the 
question is not whether the habit of reading 
is likely to dwindle, but whether we can 
afford to remit our efforts to extend it. 
Your Association is certainly a powerful 
force to preserve general reading, and such 
admirable lists as the Reading with a Pur- 
pose series are but a small part of what 
the nation owes to its libraries. It is, of 
course, possible that in the future books 


may have a totally different format, some- 
thing as different from their present shape 
as the book of today is different from a roll 
of parchment. We may come to small rolls 
of film which can be read under proper 
lighting by a magnifying lens, and do away 
altogether with our present elaborate and 
expensive method of printing, and “books” 
may then be so cheap that there will be no 
one who cannot afford as many as he 
likes. Our speculations about the reading 
habits of the future may well prove idle. 
In the meantime, however, I suggest two 
or three important general considerations 
which make it important for us not to grow 
weary in our campaign. 

The first of these is pleasure. This is 
the most obvious thing we can say about 
reading, but inasmuch as the pleasure to be 
gained from reading has already come into 
conflict with the pleasure to be gained from 
motion pictures and the radio, and since 
there are hundreds of thousands to whom 
reading is still a waste of time or a dull 
drudgery, it is an aspect of the reading 
habit which cannot be too often brought 
before the public. I shall not define the 
pleasure to be gained from reading, for it 
has often been discussed; I shall assume 
that one knows what it is and that one be- 
lieves it is good and beneficial. I have said 
that books like the Reading with a Purpose 
series are admirable in their scope and pur- 
pose, and I think they are. Such schemes, 
however, carry the defects of their quali- 
ties; and the characteristic defect of most 
organized reading schemes is that they are 
very serious and informative and educa- 
tional. I wish somebody would suggest a 
way to launch a Reading for Hilarity series. 
One of my vivid recollections of a film called 
Old Ironsides, popular some years ago, is 
the picture of a freckled face boy, one of 
the powder monkeys, grinning through the 
smoke of battle, with the caption: “Ain’t 
fightin’ fun?” I wish we could inoculate 
more people with the idea: “Ain’t readin’ 
fun?” We encourage them to read for a 
purpose, or to read creatively, or to read 
to better their incomes, or to broaden their 
minds, or to know the best that has been 
said in the world, or for a dozen other 
equally laudable purposes, but we do not 
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extensively advertise the fact that readin’ 
is fun. I have been in library reading rooms 
more suggestive of a genteel funeral es- 
tablishment than of the delight which is 
literature, wherein I felt apologetic unless 
I called for something solemn from the 
Harvard Classics. In the children’s room 
we feel the need for color and humanity, 
but when the child grows to manhood we 
suppose he will be equally drawn to books 
in a room like a church parlor or the Grand 
Central Station. I suppose such rooms are 
architecturally wise, but I wish our li- 
braries could set aside a room for laughter. 
A public library is a serious enterprise, but 
it need not be a solemn one. 

Why do people read trash? The answer 
is, of course, that they don’t know any 
better, but one of the reasons why they 
don’t know any better is that our system 
of introducing them to better books in school 
and college and library is pretty well cal- 
culated to frighten them off. We have all 
got into the rut of thinking that the main 
reason for reading the Better Books is to 
improve the mind. We feel we must do our 
duty by the classics, and so we have fits of 
moral betterment when we take up Emer- 
son’s Essays and The faerie queene, and 
piously labor away while the moral fervor 
is upon us. But it is also not uncommon, 
a day or two later, to find that the volume 
of Emerson remains unopened while the 
latest thriller is being devoured, and then 
there are the movies, and bridge, and con- 
versation, and other distractions, and we 
shamefacedly put Emerson back on the 
shelves until we have another fit of moral 
betterment. 

Is there any way out of this curious situa- 
tion? I hope there is, but it would take 
another address as long as this one for me 
to expound it. Briefly, we assume erro- 
neously that readers ought to enjoy the clas- 
sics, instead of seeing that the classics ought 
to enjoy readers. If readers are not in- 
terested, not all the pressure of our school 
system and our libraries will get the classics 
really read. A classic is dead until some- 
body finds what he wants in it. This is the 
real discovery of the classics: they are not 
something that one ought to know—like the 
right fork; they are something that one can’t 
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get along without—like the 


right wife, 
What we need is more adventurous dis- 


coverers of the classics, who will shout out 
loud. It is said that when John Keats came 
across the phrase in Spenser’s famous poem, 
“sea-shouldering whales,” he yelled for sheer 


delight. Suppose he had been in a public 
library? I wish there were rooms in our li- 
braries into which people could go to express 
their unrestrained enthusiasms—rooms in 
which they could read out loud to their 
friends, and talk, and shout with joy, and 
break into guffaws. We need librarians to 
encourage them in this sort of misbehavior, 
and trustees who don’t regard Talking Out 
Loud as a penal offence. But as we would 
also need, I suppose, libraries as vast as Sing 
Sing and built on a system of sound proof 
cells, I regretfully refer my idea to your com- 
mittee on architecture and public behavior. 

The sort of pleasure which reading can 
give is then a public good, and should be 
widely proclaimed. This brings me to the 
second of my general considerations, which is 
that there is a kind of improvement to be 
gained from reading which is rather different 
from the profit which comes from a better 
job, which is almost unconsciously acquired, 
and which is not the least of the immense 
benefits which reading brings. This is the 
benefit which one thinks of as accruing to 
the well read man. What is a well read 
man? He is not a mere bookworm, devour- 
ing volumes. He is not pedantically learnéd. 
He is not merely a curator of books. He 
need not be a scholar considered mainly as 
an investigator of problems in literary his- 
tory, he need not be a historian or a critic or 
a reviewer or a teacher. Some of the best 
examples of well read men have been none 
of these things except incidentally. The late 
Sir William Osler was, for example, a well 
read man, and so is Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The well read man approaches 
books in a spirit of active and tolerant 
curiosity about men and things. His spirit 
is that which Hazlitt sets forth in his essay 
“On the Conversation of Authors” when he 
writes: 

“There are certain broader aspects of so- 
ciety and views of things common to every 
subject, and more or less cognizable to every 
mind; and these the scholar treats and 
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founds his claim to general attention upon 
them, without being chargeable with ped- 
antry. The minute descriptions of fishing 
tackle, of baits and flies in Walton’s Com- 
pleat angler, make that work a great 
favourite with sportsmen: the alloy of an 
amiable humanity, and the modest but touch- 
ing descriptions of familiar incidents and 
rural objects scattered through it, have made 
it an equal favourite with every reader of 
taste and feeling. . . . Persons of different 
trades and professions—the mechanic, the 
shop-keeper, the medical practitioner, the 
artist, may all have great knowledge 
and ingenuity in their several vocations, the 
details of which will be very edifying to 
themselves, and just as incomprehensible to 
their neighbours: but over and above this 
professional and technical knowledge, they 
must be supposed to have a stock of common 
sense and common feeling to furnish subjects 
for common conversation, or to give them any 
pleasure in each other’s company. It is to 
this common stock of ideas, spread over the 
surface, or striking its roots into the very 
centre of society, that the popular writer ap- 
peals, and not in vain. . . . It is of this finer 
essence of wisdom and humanity . . . that 
books of the better sort are made.” 

The well read man gets from books this 
“finer essence of wisdom and humanity,” 
absorbing it almost unconsciously because he 
is both curious and tolerant. He finds no 
opposition between books and life. 

We make a false division between litera- 
ture and living. The poorest book, like the 
cheapest movie, tells us something about hu- 
manity. The very worst melodrama reminds 
us that there are good people and bad peo- 
ple in the world, and indicates some of the 
traits by which we distinguish the one sort 
from the other. Western thrillers, false 
as they may be in every other respect, yet 
remind those who live indoors that thousands 
of our fellow beings live under the open sky 
with habits and speech of their own. We 
gain some insight into human life even from 
such a story. And when one passes from 
ordinary adventure novels and detective fic- 
tion into the range of books which picture 
more subtly and truthfully the intricacies 
of human personalities, when one remembers 
the millions of characters who live shadowy 
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but vivid existences in the world of books, 
when one runs the gamut from Tarzan to the 
complex personalities of Hamlet or Mac- 
beth, one sees another use of reading: books 
exist, not merely to make us forget our own 
lives in the actual world, they exist to make 
us remember the actual world in terms of 
other beings like ourselves. A book char- 
acter may be an actual transcript from life 
like Mr. Micawber, or he may be like Ham- 
let of unfathomable origin; yet is it true that 
no personage in a novel, play, or poem, but 
has in him somehow the traits of actual hu- 
man life. And not only is this true, but it 
is true also that the art of literature makes 
one understand a great deal more about 
these imaginary persons than we might our- 
selves learn by studying their actual proto- 
types. Had we known Hamlet in real life, 
we probably would have found him a 
pleasant but puzzling young man with a 
queer taste for walking on battlements at 
midnight—one whom we never could quite 
make out. I will not say that even with 
Shakespeare in our hands we quite make him 
out, but we learn a vast deal more about 
Hamlet through Shakespeare than we would 
otherwise ever learn. Hamlet is constantly 
under our eyes in the book, whereas in ac- 
tual existence we should have had only 
shreds and patches of Hamlet. 

Is such revelation a mere luxury? I think 
not. The business of the reader is with the 
world of men. The lawyer, the minister, 
the teacher, the doctor, the librarian, in- 
crease their own stature in proportion as 
they increase their knowledge of human na- 
ture; and surely the reading of books is a 
vital means of enlarging one’s knowledge of 
the world of men. For what are books ex- 
cept a vast report on human nature? “To 
know all is to forgive all” runs the cynical 
proverb, but I prefer to read it, “to know 
more about men and women is to increase in 
tolerance and understanding of men and 
women.” The well read man is not a man of 
books only; he has learned through books 
understanding and tolerance. Viewing the 
racial and national antipathies which rage 
in the contemporary world, I think that 
reading is, or can be, a means of checking the 
insanities of racial bigotry, nationalistic 
hatred, and religious intolerance. 
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This brings me to my concluding observa- 
tion about the social value of the habit of 
reading. It has often been remarked that 
the Latin word for book and the Latin root 
of “liberty” are the same word. The liberal 
mind—the free mind—the mind that is liber- 
ally educated is today the mind that knows 
books, and while the etymology will not bear 
too close scrutiny, the parallelism of liber and 
libertas—of books and liberty—is of more 
than curious importance for modern Amer- 
ica. Over the greater part of the surface of 
the earth active and violent movements are 
at work designed to mold the minds of men 
into a single set of ideas about the state. 
Bolshevism, Fascism, Hitlerism, Commu- 
nism—whatever the name, the method in 
this respect is always one: it is to destroy 
the circulation of the ideas of one’s opponents 
and to make propaganda for one’s own 
ideas. Except in half a dozen nations, po- 
litical censorship and state directed propa- 
ganda have become the commonplace of 
government. The barbarities of Hitlerism 
have been equalled only by its stupidities, 
among which I count the childish burning of 
books belonging to libraries and individuals 
which the government was afraid freely 
to leave in the possession of its people. This 
bald return to the methods of the Inquisi- 
tion is but the latest and most flagrant ex- 
ample of what is everywhere, or almost 
everywhere, taking place. Ideology is roll- 
ing backward; and, as in the days when 
Spinoza fled to Holland, when the English 
Bible had to be surreptitiously printed, 
when Giordano Bruno was burned to death, 
men by the hundreds of thousands dare not 
express their dissent from ideas reigning in 
their own countries except in whispers and 
at the fear of their lives. The most cele- 
brated theoretical physicist of our day is in 
exile with a price set on his head; the most 
liberal minded authors of Europe are in 
exile; fundamental dissent is dangerous or 
impossible in Italy, in Austria, in Ireland, in 
Turkey, in half a dozen other countries. 
Take the map of the world, and you can 
count on the fingers of your hands those 
nations where thought is relatively free. 
There is Great Britain, still the home of 
intellectual liberty; there is Holland; there 
are the Scandinavias; there is Switzerland; 
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there are perhaps three or four more. The 
United States is still fortunately to be 
counted in this list, though there are uneasy 
indications that the drive for the regimenta. 
tion of men’s minds is gaining ground with 
us. I count it among the fundamental 
decencies of civilization that men should 
everywhere have the freest possible access 
to the knowledge of ideas through the ability 
to read and comprehend what they read. It 
is, I believe, a fundamental right, but it is 
a right which we cannot retain except by the 
most jealous vigilance. 

The nineteenth century saw the triumph 
of political liberalism. A few years ago 
critics were proclaiming that the day of 
liberalism was over, its triumphs futile, its 
philosophy void. There is confusion in the 
term, I have no doubt; and I grant that 
many of the postulates of the economic 
liberalism of the nineteenth century are 
wrong. But it does not follow that the 
fundamental liberal tenets of the Bill of 
Rights are therefore wrong; and in view of 
events of the last twenty years, both in 
Europe and Asia, we are thrust back upon 
the very bases upon which the nation was 
founded. The glittering generalities which 
we comfortably laughed at, the fustian of 
the Fourth of July orator and the political 
speaker, our easy and indifferent acceptance 
of the rights guaranteed under the constitu- 
tion have in the last quarter of a century 
sprung into vital and tragic significance. If 
we are to be, indeed, a free people, we must 
see to it that we remain free. The charter 
of our freedom is that the people shall have 
the right freely to receive and freely to dis- 
cuss ideas regarding themselves and the state 
to which they belong; and the frail shield 
which we have to interpose between this hard, 
won political platitude and the storm of ab- 
solutism which is sweeping the world is the 
thin and perishable leaf of the printed book. 
The absolute significance of literacy among 
our people is that it is the most practical de- 
fence they can possess against intellectual 
slavery. We do not desire to be bound to 
the chariot of any form of government 
which is despotic in the empire of the mind; 
we believe, and I trust we shall continue 
to believe, that the records of the human past 
shall be freely open to all men whatsoever; 
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that the ideas of critics of the existing order 
of things shall be as readily accessible to 
our people as the ideas of the proponents of 
the existing order; that it is within the power 
of no government of ours and no form of the 
state to burn our books, to close our libra- 
ries, to dictate what our schools may teach, to 
muzzle our public press, to exile our philos- 
ophers. Our record as a nation is, we know, 
not spotless; we have blundered before, and 
we shall probably blunder again, especially 
in the case of critics of the existing order of 
things in the United States; but so long as 
we can, we shall struggle to keep faith in the 
axiom that a free and enlightened people 
may freely read and freely discuss the ideas 
which have come to them through the print- 
ing press. Opposing the doctrine that the 
modern state shall dictate to its citizens 
what they shall and shall not read, we de- 


clare that the fundamental meaning of the 
habit of reading to the United States of our 
day is still what it was when Thomas 
Jefferson introduced his bill “for the more 
general diffusion of knowledge” to the as- 
sembly of his state in 1777: 

“Experience has shewn, that even under 
the best forms, those entrusted with power 
have, in time, and by slow operations, per- 
verted it into tyranny; and it is believed that 
the most effectual means of preventing this 
would be, to illuminate, as far as prac- 
ticable, the minds of the people at large, and 
more especially to give them knowledge of 
those facts, which history exhibiteth.” 

What is the place of books and reading in 
modern society? I reply that libraries and 
the ability to read books are fundamental 
guardians of popular liberty in a diseased 
and desperate world. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF WRITERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 
LIBRARIANS IN PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


By Freperick P. Keppet, President, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
New York City 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


S I understand it, when a layman is 
Az upon to address a professional 
body his cue is to cover his ignorance 
by being inspirational, or at any rate, as in- 
spirational as he can. He should view with 
satisfaction and point with pride. For ex- 
ample, I could on this occasion start by 
telling you what you already know, but 
would not mind hearing again, namely, that 
not only is history in books, but books them- 
selves are in history, from the burning of the 
Alexandrian libraries through the gathering 
of manuscripts in the medieval monasteries, 
the building up of the first modern collections 
by Mazarin and others, right down to the 
reorganization of the Vatican Library to- 
day. 

But somehow this particular address, or 
this particular topic, has not worked out that 
way at all, and even at the risk of seeming 
to belittle my subject, to say nothing of ex- 
posing my ignorance, I am going to begin 
by casting some doubt upon the efficacy of 
the printed page. Is its influence on men’s 
thought and conduct really growing? By 
the printed page I mean the page of the book 
you would admit to your library or of the 
periodical you would quite like to be found 
reading. There are others, of course, which 
it may be in the line of professional duty 
to look over occasionally, just to see how 
bad they are, but these are not the ones I 
mean. 

From the point of view of the reader the 
situation is confusing. On the credit side, 
we have a higher level of literacy, clearer 
print, better illumination, more leisure 
(often too much), and also easier access to 
good books through libraries, reprints, and 
the like. On the debit side, we find a 
plethora of worthless reading, more noise, 
more things to distract us from reading at 
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all, and more people whose living depends 
upon our being distracted. I am not arguing 
that all distraction is bad, far from it. The 
best radio or moving picture is better than 
the second best book. I am just trying to 
strike some sort of balance. 

Probably we must add to the debits, less 
confidence in what we are reading. About 
thirty-five years ago, E. L. Thorndike, who 
was then beginning his teaching, told me that 
his first task with his new class was to shake 
the faith of his students that truth can be 
defined as “what you read in a book.” Since 
then we have pretty well shifted from the 
over-credulous to the over-suspicious as to 
what we read, and perhaps we are due fora 
swing in the other direction. 

Let me repeat, I am not arguing on the 
merits of these matters. Very possibly this 
protective immunity to new beliefs in spite 
of oft repeated stimuli, a thing that distresses 
us so in our neighbor, may after all be a wise 
provision of nature. Otherwise, a consider- 
able part of this audience would certainly be- 
lieve that the body in the billiard room is 
an essential feature of every English house 
party. 

So much, for the moment, as to the printed 
page. Now as to the other part of my sub- 
ject—international understanding. If the life 
of the human race like the life of the indi- 
vidual has its awkward ages, this is certainly 
one of humanity’s awkwardest. The wounds 
of the greatest war in history are far from 
healed. Everything is in confusion—where 
can the writer find anything clear cut enough 
to describe—nobly dramatic enough to re 
cite? ; 

These are days in which only the pessimist 
can be really cheerful. Our vaunted civili- 
zation seems to be nothing more than a thin 
veneer over savagery. On this side of the 
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Atlantic we seem helpless before the racket- 
eer and the kidnaper. On the other, we find 
men who apparently believe that by burning 
books you can burn the ideas in them. 

It is not that the powers of evil are par- 
ticularly strong, but rather that the powers 
of righteousness seem particularly ineffec- 
tive; certainly it would be a cruel thing to 
set down in order the various post war 
panaceas and then to report in each case 
just what happened or rather what failed to 
happen. The truth is, I am inclined to 
think, that we are at this awkward age 
largely because at the moment we know too 
much and too little—too much and too little 
about economics and sociology and educa- 
tion, about the springs of human thought and 
action. 

Yes, I am afraid that we cannot escape 
these two conclusions, first, that so far as 
our particular callings are concerned (I say 
our rather than your, not in my own right 
but as a representative of the Andrew Car- 
negie tradition), as far as we are concerned, 
our stock in trade, the printed page, is rela- 
tively less potent than it has been, and 
second, that the times are out of joint for 
the exertion of such powers as we do possess. 

But after all, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
accepted your invitation to speak to you and 
on this topic, so it won’t do to back myself 
completely off the platform, and indeed I 
don’t have to in spite of all that I have said. 
Let us admit that the lines are drawn, with 
humanity on one side and an inhuman world 
on the other; nevertheless, there must be 
some ways in which the printed page can be 
brought into action and kept in action on 
behalf of humanity. 

I confess it would be a very much simpler 
matter for me to go on from this point if 
only we could turn back the clock by twenty 
years. Twenty years ago I was editor of 
the International Conciliation Pamphlets. 
These are still being published, and many 
of you have them on your shelves. In those 
days there was plenty of evidence of the 
welcome which greeted definite factual in- 
formation upon international matters, less 
evidence, but still considerable, that the ex- 
Pression of views upon international affairs 
by persons of prominence was also wel- 
come, and I was greatly encouraged by it all. 
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Since that day the amount of such material 
produced not only in the United States but 
throughout the world has grown not merely 
arithmetically but geometrically, and thanks 
to publishers, editors, and to members of 
your own profession it is much more effec- 
tively distributed. My feeling of encour- 
agement should, therefore, have grown 
geometrically too, but alas, this has not been 
the case. Now the work of producing and 
distributing such information is important. 
It is a part of the big job, and it should go on. 
Every effort should be made to keep the 
stream pure, for there is constant danger 
from pollution by the well meaning but ig- 
norant or the well informed but sly. 

But when all is said and done, how much 
of it must we write off as accomplishing 
merely the converting of the converted? 
How little of it really gets to the great ma- 
jority—the majority which consists of those 
who act on the basis of their emotions rather 
than of their thinking, the people who may 
be relied upon to provide the highly charged 
atmospheric conditions which war requires, 
conditions, moreover, which both intensify 
the danger of war itself, and are in them- 
selves just about as bad for human souls, to 
the degree that they create envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness? Take the 
men and the women in this country who are 
quite satisfied with the international views 
and attitudes acquired from a swashbuckling 
congressman, a catchy editorial, or a lurid 
movie. Will they touch the nitrogenous 
food the library offers, dull as it all too often 
is, and packed with repellent statistics? To 
ask the question is to answer it. 

And yet these same people can be reached 
and are being reached today, and I firmly 
believe could be reached in far greater num- 
bers. The very man or woman who is im- 
mune to economic argument may neverthe- 
less be susceptible to literary art, to beauty, 
and romance, and, fortunately, the librarian 
has a wealth of material, old and new, which 
can open our eyes to the beauty and excel- 
lence of human life beyond our own frontiers. 

Let us start a good way back, as far as the 
thirteenth century. I have the authority of 
our honored president for telling you that 
“in some ways the most important book or 
author in an international diffusion of in- 
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formation was Marco Polo. Think what 
an influence he had, considering the spread 
either in point of time, of space, or of people 
affected. He, with the other medieval trav- 
elers such as William of Rubruck, and Gio- 
vanni di Plano Carpini certainly had a 
tremendous influence in letting Western 
Europe know that far off to the east there 
reigned a civilization and a culture that 
Western peoples might well observe.” 

Mr. Lydenberg told me that he was afraid 
to give judgment because the romance of this 
group of books has always appealed to him. 
He need not be afraid. It is the romance that 
counts, not accuracy or profundity. These 
books and their successors are not concerned 
with telling people consciously and deliber- 
ately what to think, but rather unconsciously 
and instinctively how to feel. 

And precisely the same thing is true in our 
own day. Kipling opened our eyes to the 
two Indias of the Jungle book and the Plain 
tales. Loti has given us Madame Chrysan- 
theme and Pécheur d’Islande; Hudson, his 
pictures of South America. And so each in 
his own way, Kinglake, Melville, Du 
Chaillu, and all the rest have earned their 
place in the honorable company—down to 
the hard driven missionary whom I would 
rank with the best of them, Pearl Buck. 

It is one of the blessings of such books 
that they need not be up to date. Facts and 
figures change over night; human nature 
and even national traits change very slowly 
indeed. Where, for example, can we get a 
better understanding of our French neigh- 
bors to the North as they are today than 
from Willa Cather’s Shadows on the rock, 
set though it is in the seventeenth century. 

I am deliberately leaving to more com- 
petent hands and to fuller temporal oppor- 
tunity than this program affords the most 
challenging and fascinating side of the whole 
matter—the influence of books on children. 
In my judgment, Mr. President, you should 
have an entire conference devoted to this par- 
ticular topic. Think of the highly selected 
aspects of the truth about their own country 
which children have been getting the world 
over in their school books, and the poverty 
and dullness, to say the least, of the informa- 
tion they receive from the same source about 
other lands. 
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If you want to realize just what the result 
has been thus far, I suggest the reading of , 
pamphlet by Dean Hauck of Lafayette Co). 
lege entitled Some educational factors affec. 
ting the relations between Canada and the 
United States. Dean Hauck bases his cop. 
clusions upon a mass of evidence carefully 
and intelligently collected. He finds that 
Canadian children know a little about th 
United States, not much, but something, 
Our children are almost wholly ignorant of 
Canada except upon one single point, namely, 
that the Canadian mounted policeman always 
gets his man. This does not provide much 
upon which to build up a basis of mutual 
understanding, does it? 

At this general session for the children, 
you would hear also of the efforts, some of 
them highly significant, to better these condi- 
tions in and out of the classroom; you would 
have made clear to you the possibilities of 
drawing upon the children’s own store of 
romance, of profiting by their still un- 
quenched curiosity as to facts, and their 
readiness, as contrasted with their elders, 
to be guided in their reading. 

Even if today we must leave the children 
out of the question, I think we can close 
upon a more cheerful note than the one upon 
which we started. The printed page may 
have its powerful rivals for man’s attention, 
but it still remains the most direct influence 
upon his thinking, and in spite of propaganda, 
on the whole the most reliable. The pro- 
duction and distribution of solid matter may 
never touch those who need it the most, but 
still it is worth while to keep the converts 
converted and to strengthen their faith. 
And there is always the exciting chance of 
making new converts. May we not assume 
that Mr. Hearst and his associates let us 
say, or the editors of the Chicago Tribune 
are sufficiently intelligent and_ sufficiently 
sincere to change their tune upon interna- 
tional matters if by some happy chance they 
could be made to study the material which 
the librarian stands ready to supply? 

And before we give up all hope of interna- 
tionalizing our ideas on economics and po- 
litical theory, let us remember that in some 
fields this thing has actually happened—it has 
happened in science and particularly in the 
applications to medicine and engineering. 
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In education, which offers perhaps a fairer 
basis of comparison, the process of inter- 
nationalization is actually going on before 
our eyes. 

Finally, and to me most important of all, 
is the service of literature as distinguished 
from information. Like the great painter or 
the great musician, the great writer, im- 
pelled by his own instinct to create a thing 
of beauty, builds up and presents his material 


with a view to satisfying that instinct, not 
for the purpose of conveying information or 
influencing judgment. And when that ma- 
terial deals with human situations outside 
the reader’s own experience, the effect he 
creates is all the more powerful because the 
reader himself so seldom realizes that it 
is something far more deep lying than his 
conscious thinking which has been touched 
by the magic of the writer’s art. 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


HE first general session of the Fifty- 
fifth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association con- 
vened Monday evening, October 16, in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, where all general sessions were 
held. Harry Miller Lydenberg, president 
of the Association, presided. 

Walter Dill Scott, president of North- 
western University, gave the opening ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of that univer- 
sity. He said, in part: 

“Friday night, last, I looked into the faces 
of a group in this room identical in size 
with this, and I realized that as a profes- 
sional group of experts it was the best paid 
group in America. It is my privilege now 
to look into your faces and realize that as a 
group of experts you are the worst paid 
in America. 

“I wonder why you came to Chicago. I 
have heard that in other cities there are 
libraries with better mural paintings, with 
more books, with greater facilities for serv- 
ice. Am I right in assuming that you 
were not in any way influenced to come to 
Chicago because of the fact that the library 
in this city was to be honored as no other 
library was honored by a city in modern 
times? William Hale Thompson, mayor of 
the City of Chicago, proposed to take the 
books of the public library out to the lake 
front and have a great pageant and a bon- 
fire to please the entire community. Why 
would you librarians come to such a city? 

“Yet the city of Chicago believes in li- 
braries; Mayor Thompson never had a 
chance after he had proposed to burn the 
books of the public library. 

“The progress in the development of li- 
braries in this city is very great. You can- 
not notice it from one day to another, but 
take the expanse since you last met here and 
tonight—forty years. If you think of it 
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in periods of forty years, the changes are 
quite remarkable. Eighty years ago several 
significant libraries were being established 
in this city. The shelves were narrow, but 
ambitions were high, and when you a. 
sembled here in 1893 you were shown these 
libraries that had had only forty years of 
growth. 

“I think the interesting thing is that when 
you were here forty years ago, several of 
the libraries contained more books and were 
compelled to give more service individually 
than was true of all the libraries in Chicago 
forty years before. You may say, ‘You can 
double a small thing and you haven’t much 
anyhow.” But think of the libraries that you 
saw forty years ago and those you see today, 
and you will realize the significance of the 
changes. 

“T am much pleased to have three thou- 
sand of you here because I think you can do 
a lot for Chicago, and I trust that you will 
inspire confidence in libraries so that when 
you come back in forty years you will find 
as many books in individual libraries as 
there are in all the libraries in Chicago in 
1933.” 

Frederic C. Woodward, vice president of 
the University of Chicago, welcomed the 
Association on behalf of that university, 
saying in part: 

“It is unfortunate for you that President 
Hutchins could not be present on this o- 
casion. He sends to you his cordial greet- 
ings and his best wishes for the success of 
this great conference. 

“I am glad to be his substitute, for I feel 
a strong tie of brotherhood with librarians 
which takes me back to the days of my youth 
when, as a humble member of the library 
staff of the public library in my native town 
I did more systematic general reading 
rainy evenings than I have done in all the 
rest of my life. It was one of the most de- 
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lightful, and certainly one of the most profit- 
able, periods of my life, and I love to re- 
call it. 

“It is suggestive, I think, that those who 
arranged your program invited the two sis- 
ter universities of this city, by their repre- 
sentatives, to extend a welcome to you 
tonight. It is a recognition, as I see it, not 
only of the vital interest which universities 
must take in the library profession, and in 
library problems, but also of the close re- 
lationship which exists between librarians 
and the faculties of educational institutions. 
Perhaps there are no two professions which 
are more closely allied; and by the same 
token they have many problems in common. 

“Take, for example, that old, old problem 
which will not down, the problem which we 
in the universities call that of academic 
freedom. The principle which underlies this 
problem is one which certainly has its ap- 
plication to the administration of a library 
as well as to that of a university. Librari- 
ans should occupy, like university professors, 
a position of such dignity and economic in- 
dependence in the community as to enable 
them to exercise untrammeled judgment in 
the performance of their duties; and, more 
than that, to express freely and fearlessly 
their opinions on any subject in which, as 
citizens of the community, they choose to 
be interested. 

“Freedom of speech is not so popular in 
the world today as it was before the war. 
In many of the great nations of the earth 
it has been seriously curtailed, and there 
are many prominent persons in America who, 
while paying lip service to the principle, do 
not hesitate to suggest its violation when 
their own interests or their own prejudices 
are at stake. This means, it seems to me, 
that we who are interested in the educa- 
tion of our people, young and old, must be 
on our guard to resist every assault upon 
freedom to express our opinions, to criti- 
cize others in accordance with the dictates 
of our judgment and our conscience. 

“Analogous to this duty of defending the 
freedom of our professions is that of defend- 
ing the institutions which we serve. What 
with the rapidly increasing leisure of the 
great masses of our people and the rapidly 
increasing importance of an intelligent un- 
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derstanding by our people of the complex 
social and political problems which confront 
us, the library, I submit, has greater po- 
tential usefulness today than it has ever had 
in the past, and it seems to me that whether 
its potentialities are to be realized in actual 
service depends in large measure upon the 
attitude of those who are responsible for 
its administration. 

“Economies must, of course, be effected in 
these times; and it goes without saying that 
the librarian will heartily codperate with 
every honest endeavor to reduce expendi- 
tures. But it seems to me to be equally im- 
perative in these times that the librarian 
should never fail, should never permit the 
budget-making authorities or anybody else 
to overlook the indispensable character of 
library service, and should resist every at- 
tempt from whatever quarter to sacrifice the 
library to other less useful services and, in 
particular, to the greed of political office 
holders and politicians. 

“But we cannot be content with the de- 
fense of the library as it exists today. This 
is the time for us to give greater attention 
than we ever have in the past to the im- 
provement of its service. I mean that we 
must make a more serious and a more sci- 
entific endeavor to ascertain, and to serve, 
the whole need of our constituencies: What 
may be called the pioneering stage of library 
development in America, to which President 
Scott has so happily referred, a stage of 
rapid and in some cases indiscriminate de- 
velopment, is a thing of the past. The task 
of the day is one of consolidation and of 
improvement, and to these ends we must 
know more than we do now of the capacity 
and of the habits of readers of the constitu- 
encies of the libraries. 

“We must discover, if we can, the most 
advantageous relationship between the pub- 
lic library and the municipal government. 
If possible, we must establish standards of 
measurement which will enable us to give 
the best possible service to a constituency 
of a given size and character. Problems 
such as these—and there are many of them— 
are of a nature which involves patient, 
thorough, scientific, and disinterested re- 
search on the part of qualified experts in 
many fields. 
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“The solution of these problems will re- 
quire the codperation of librarians every- 
where, and I am happy to bespeak the deep 
interest of the University of Chicago in 
the study of all of these important problems 
and its eager desire to codperate in every 
way with your association of librarians and 
with the great profession which it repre- 
sents.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Woodward’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Lydenberg presented the distin- 
guished librarians representing eighteen 
foreign countries, who were in attendance 
at the conference. 

These delegates and the countries which 
they represented were: 


DELEGATES FROM ABROAD 


T. P. Sevensma, librarian, League of Na- 
tions Library, Geneva, and secretary, Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations; 

A. C. Breycha-Vauthier, law librarian, 
League of Nations Library, Geneva, and 
joint secretary, International Federation of 
Library Associations ; 

A. Vincent, librarian, 
Brussels, Belgium; 

A. Kaiming Chiu, librarian, Chinese- 
Japanese Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, representing the 
Chinese government and the Library Asso- 
ciation of China; 

Arundell Esdaile, secretary, British Mu- 
seum, London, England, and vice president, 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions; 

John D. Cowley, librarian, Lancashire 
County Library, Preston, England; 

Angus Fletcher, director, British Library 
of Information, New York City, also repre- 
senting England; 

Léon Bultingaire, librarian, Museum Na- 
tional d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris, France; 

E. Wickersheimer, administrator, National 
Library, University of Strasbourg, Stras- 
bourg, France; 

Hugo A. Kriiss, director-general, Prussian 
State Library, Berlin, Germany; 

S. S. Nehru, representing the All-India 
Public Library Association; 

Luigi de Gregori, librarian, Biblioteca 
Casanatense, Rome, Italy; 


Royal Library, 
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Guglielmo Passigli, librarian, Nationgl 
Library, Rome, Italy; 

Rinshiro Ishikawa, Tokyo Science and 
Literature University, Tokyo, Japan; 

Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, perpetual 
secretary, Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio Al. 
zate,’ Mexico, D. F.; 

Juana Manrique de Lara, supervisor of 
libraries, Department of Libraries, Mexico, 
D. F.; 

Ernest J. Bell, librarian, Canterbury 
Public Library, Christchurch, New Zea. 
land; 

Wilhelm Mianthe, director, Royal Uni- 
versity Library, Oslo, Norway; 

Jan Muszkowski, director, Biblioteka j 
Muzeum Ordynacji Krasinskich, Warsaw, 
Poland; 

Jordi Rubid, librarian, Biblioteca de Cata- 
lunya, Barcelona, Spain; 

Isak G. A. Collijn, director, Royal Li- 
brary, Stockholm, Sweden, and honorary 
president, Interational Federation of Library 
Associations ; 

Marcel Godet, director, National Library, 
Berne, Switzerland, and vice president, In- 
ternational Federation of Library Associa- 
tions ; 

Eugéne Tisserant, acting librarian, Vati- 
can Library, Vatican City, Italy. 


Dr. Collijn responded briefly on behalf of 
his colleagues of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations to President 
Lydenberg’s welcome. 


MessaGEs RECEIVED 


Mr. Lydenberg then announced greetings 
from Margaret S. Demchevsky of Sofia, 
Bulgaria, the Czechoslovak Library Associa- 
tion, the Deutschen Wissenschaft, the Ver- 
band Deutscher Volksbibliothekare, the 
Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare, the George 
Washington Memorial Library at Stuttgart, 
Germany, the Bengal Library Association 
of India, K. M. Asadullah of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, India, the Madras Li- 
brary Association of India, and the Polish 
Library Association. He also read the fol- 
lowing message to the conference from Rich- 
ard Rogers Bowker: ; 

“‘T bid the sower pass before the reapers 
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sight,’ sings Whittier. It is not often 
youchsafed that a generation which sows the 
seed may witness the growth and good works 
of two generations as with us of ’76. Hom- 
age to Harden, my senior in years and 
library service though not in A. L. A. mem- 
bership. May Evans complete more vol- 
umes of his magnum opus. My benedictions 


to Miss Chandler and all the A. L. A. clans 
present and future. Semper floreat.” 

President Lydenberg then read his address 
on “Unanswered Questions.” (See pp. 557- 
68.) 

An informal reception followed in the 
Second Floor Assembly Room and Lounge at 
the Stevens Hotel. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The second general session convened 
Wednesday morning, October 18, President 
Lydenberg presiding. 

At the request of President Lydenberg, 
Secretary Carl H. Milam presented by title 
the annual reports of administrative officers 
and committees which appeared in the Oc- 
tober, 1933, Bulletin. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted by the members to accept the 
reports as printed. 

The report of the Committee on Hon- 
orary Memberships, adopted by the Coun- 
cil in its session October 16, was presented 
to the Association by Secretary Milam for 
action. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were: 

“1, Honorary membership in the Ameri- 
can Library Association may be conferred 
on the recommendation of the Council by 
the action of the membership at large. 
Such membership should be confined to 
persons distinguished for service or scholar- 
ship in the fields of education, bibliography, 
and letters, who have contributed directly or 
indirectly to the advancement of library or 
book interests. 

“2. The committee unanimously recom- 
mends for honorary membership the follow- 
ing names: Richard Rogers Bowker, founder 
and editor of the Library Journal; William 
L. Clements, collector and donor of the 
Clements Library of the University of 
Michigan; Wilberforce Eames, scholar and 
bibliographer ; Charles Evans, bibliographer 
in the field of Americana; Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, founder of the Merrymount Press, 
Boston.” 

A motion to accept the report was made, 
voted upon, and carried. 

Clarence E. Sherman, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 


presented the following recommendation: 

“That section 24 of the Constitution be 
amended in the fourth sentence by striking 
out the words ‘by ballot, at each regular 
meeting,’ and inserting, ‘by the Executive 
Board annually,’ so that the section would 
read as follows: ‘All endowment funds shall, 
subject to conditions legally incident thereto, 
be in the custody of three trustees, one of 
whom shall be elected by the Executive 
Board annually to hold office for three years 
from the date of his election and until his 
successor shall be elected.’” Mr. Sherman 
moved the adoption of this amendment, the 
motion was voted upon, and carried. Before 
this amendment can be incorporated in the 
Constitution, it must be acted upon again at 
the next annual conference of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Sherman next presented the following 
amendment to section 1 of the by-laws re- 
lating to dues: 

“After twenty-five years of consecutive 
membership, a member who has been re- 
tired from service permanently may, upon 
written application to and by vote of the 
Executive Board, retain membership for life 
without further payment of dues. Such 
members shall not receive the Bulletin.” 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it 
was voted by the Association to adopt this 
amendment. 

The next proposal was that the fiscal year 
of the Association be changed from the calen- 
dar year to a year ending August 31 for all 
purposes except membership which should be 
for the calendar year. In presenting this 
recommendation, Mr. Sherman said: 

“Our officers usually take office in May 
or June, and yet they operate under a budget 
for a financial year that does not conform 
with the year they serve. For many reasons 
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it seemed desirable to the Executive Board 
and to the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws that section 7 of the by-laws affect- 
ing the fiscal year be amended by striking 
out the words ‘be the calendar year,’ and in- 
serting ‘end August 31 for all purposes ex- 
cept membership which shall be for the 
calendar year.’ Thus, it shall read as fol- 
lows: 

“*The fiscal year of the Association shall 
end August 31 for all purposes except mem- 
bership which shall be for the calendar 
year.” The motion for the adoption of this 
amendment was made, seconded, and carried. 

An amendment to section 12 of the by- 
laws which provides for at least two meet- 
ings of the Council annually, was proposed 
by Mr. Sherman, who said: 

“In considering the omission of the Mid- 
winter Meeting this winter, the Executive 
Board thought it desirable to cancel the con- 
flict of statement between section 22 of the 
Constitution and section 12 of the by-laws 
In the Constitution we find that the Council 
is required to have at least one meeting a 
year; in the by-laws, under the section apply- 
ing to ‘State Representation in Council,’ it 
would appear that two Council meetings 
must be held a year. The amendment would 
consist of striking out in section 12 of the 
by-laws the words ‘two meetings,’ and in- 
serting ‘one meeting.’” The motion to adopt 
this amendment was made, voted upon and 
carried. 

President Lydenberg then presented James 
King Steele, who represented the governor 
of the Philippine Islands at the conference. 

In turning over the session to William 
Warner Bishop, president of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations, 
President Lydenberg made the following 
comment: 

“This year has given us many unusual ex- 
periences. I am sure nota single one of them 
so far has surpassed, and few have equalled, 
the pleasure that all of us feel in knowing 
we can meet today with this committee of 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations. It gives us great pleasure to 
welcome as the presiding officer, William 
Warner Bishop, so well known to us in many 
phases of library work here, and now ap- 
pearing before us in a new capacity as 
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president of this international federation,” 

In assuming the chair, Dr. Bishop com. 
mented: 

“I might say to those who are not familiar 
with the International Federation of Library 
Associations that this organization was 
formed in Edinburgh in 1927, as a direct re- 
sult of the attendance of numerous friends 
engaged in library work in various parts 
of the Old World at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of this Association at At. 
lantic City and Philadelphia in 1926. This 
organization has been continued. In 1928 
the International Congress of Librarians and 
Bibliographers was held in Rome under the 
auspices of this federation and at this con- 
gress a distinguished and numerous repre- 
sentation from the United States was present 
and participated. 

“Meetings of the International Library 
Committee have been held each year since 
1928, the last being the meeting concluded 
last Saturday in Chicago. 

“We have a very distinguished group here. 
At this time you are to have an opportunity 
to hear three of them only, three whom we 
are very happy to present to you. The first 
speaker on our program will speak directly 
on the major topic of the day. We have 
dedicated this meeting of the International 
Federation and the American Library Associ- 
ation to the topic, ‘Society’s Interest in the 
Preservation and Use of Books and Li- 
braries.’ 

“The first speaker, Monsignor Eugene 
Tisserant, acting librarian, Vatican Library, 
is a man known personally to many of you, 
a man whom I count it a privilege to know, 
a man whose contributions in the field of 
Oriental languages are unsurpassed, but 
whose business acumen has enabled him to 
transform into a most modern, up-to-date, 
and efficient working library the most an- 
cient, perhaps, of the libraries represented 
here, founded in the year 1450 by Pope 
Nicholas V.” 

Monsignor Tisserant then delivered his 
address on “What the Preservation of the 
Records of Scholarship Means to Changing 
Civilizations.” (See pp. 569-72.) 

In introducing the next speaker, Dr. 
Bishop said in part: ; 

“Mr. Esdaile is well known to many in 
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this audience. He is known in many capaci- 
ties because he is a many sided man. He 
edits the Library Association Record. He 
takes a very active part in The Library 
Association which in Great Britain is as- 
suming, yearly, an increasingly important 
role. He has a difficult task as secretary of 
the British Museum. He finds time, how- 
ever, as most very busy people do find time, 
for some indulgences in writing poetry, in 
gardening, and various other proclivities.” 

Mr. Arundell Esdaile read his address on 
“The Social Responsibility of the Modern 
Library.” (See pp. 572-76.) 

Dr. Bishop introduced the last speaker of 
the morning, saying: 

“Our next speaker will reverse the topic 
of our meeting and speak upon ‘Society’s 
Responsibility to the Library.’ He is the 


librarian of the Royal Library of Stockholm, 
the editor of numerous publications, includ- 
ing a Review of librarianship and bibliog- 
raphy. He has occupied distinguished offices 
in his own land. He was the first president 
of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, and is now its honorary presi- 
dent. I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Dr. Isak Collijn.” 

Dr. Collijn then read his address “So- 
ciety’s Responsibility to Maintain Libraries.” 
(See pp. 577-78.) 

In concluding the meeting Dr. Bishop 
mentioned with cordial appreciation the 
numerous greetings which had been received 
from librarians in other countries and from 
societies of librarians which are members of 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The third general session convened Friday 
morning, October 20, Julia Ideson, vice 
president, presiding. 

In opening the session, Miss Ideson called 
upon Maria V. Leavitt, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, to announce the 
membership awards planned under her ad- 
ministration. (See A. L. A. Bulletin, 
November, 1933, p. 523.) 

Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions, was 
then called upon to make an announcement 
regarding the A. L. A. Retirement Plan. Mr. 
Brigham said in part: 

“The A. L. A. Retirement Plan is now 
completely in force. It is already serving 
about ninety libraries of all types, including 
librarians of all classes. As soon as we had 
succeeded in putting the plan into operation 
we were surprised and pleased to find that 
all other annuity rates were increased by the 
large insurance companies whereas our rate 
in the retirement plan remained unchanged. 
_ “The advantage as compared with a retir- 
ing annuity which a librarian could buy in- 
dividually averages around 25 per cent. It 
Tuns from about 8 per cent for the older 
librarians to more than 40 per cent for the 
youngest librarians. In view of this financial 
advantage, and in view of the fact that the 


investment is as safe and conservative an in- 
vestment as we could make, we call the 
attention of all members to the opportunity 
of considering the A. L. A. Retirement 
Plan.” 

Miss Ideson introduced C. M. Finnell, 
deputy regional scout executive, who pre- 
sented to the Association the greetings of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and spoke briefly on behalf of li- 
brary codperation in the ten-year program 
launched by the Council in 1933. Comment- 
ing on the support of librarians in connection 
with this program, Mr. Finnell said: 

“Our reading program is one of the vital 
parts of our movement. In 1930 we insti- 
tuted a new merit badge in the reading pro- 
gram. It requires that a boy read one book 
a month for a year, after which he becomes 
a Second Class Scout. It requires that he 
interest other boys in reading, and that three 
of the books read be on Boy Scout subjects. 
In 1930, 1,600 boys qualified for that merit 
badge; in 1931, 6,000 boys qualified; in 1932, 
9,600.” 

Mr. Finnell urged librarians to interest 
themselves in their local scout councils, and 
especially second class scouts, with the idea 
of furthering scout programs of reading. 

George F. Zook, United States commis- 
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sioner of education, was then introduced by 
Miss Ideson, and addressed the members of 
the Association on the subject, “A New 
Trend in Education.” (See pp. 579-84.) 

After Dr. Zook had spoken, Miss Ideson 
presented Howard Mumford Jones, who 
spoke on “The Place of Books and Reading 
in Modern Society.” (See pp. 585-93.) 

Following Mr. Jones’ address, Miss Ide- 
son commented briefly about the last speaker 
of the morning: 

“Our next speaker is the author of several 
books, poetry, and, notably, biography. But 
he is especially notable for the authorship of 
that long, long novel that has shown us that 
people are willing to read long novels if they 
are interesting enough. Mr. Hervey Allen, 
author of Anthony Adverse, will speak on 
“The Library as an Author Sees It.” 

Mr. Allen said in part: 

“T wish at this time to make a few per- 
sonal remarks which perhaps are not quite 
as personal as they may seem. I wish to 
express my own feeling of gratitude for the 
facilities of research that one finds in the 
United States. I have worked in foreign 
libraries and I feel grateful to them too, but 
I always return to libraries in the United 
States with a feeling of relief for (what 
lately some have had the tendency to laugh 
at) the magnificent mechanical facilities 
enabling us to find books readily, and also 
our wonderful card catalogs. If one who 
must work in a library has to spend a year 
learning about the library before he can find 
a book, he appreciates what has been done 
in that respect in the United States. 

“First, of course, I speak of that great 
library at Washington. I know of no better 
place to work in for any kind of idea than 
the Library of Congress at Washington. We 
all know, of course, how that organization 
has extended to libraries of other countries 
the facilities of its great indexes and facilities 
for the distribution of books and pamphlets 
and all that that has meant. 

“T would like, however, to emphasize what 
has always interested me greatly at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and that is the immense 
quiet and efficient courtesy of all the human 
beings engaged in the great work that is 
going on there, from the splendid librarian 
serving at the head to the very youngest 
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pages, or attendants, who deliver the books, 
They bring you the right books, bring them 
quickly, and deliver them to where you are 
working. 

“T have been in libraries where those three 
desirable things did not exist. One finds that 
the same thing is true in the great New 
York library. This year when they have 
been struggling with such a tremendous 
problem, one wonders how they still main- 
tain their fine courtesy, appear to be gen- 
uinely glad to see you, and try to do all they 
can to help you. I think that is a remark- 
able test of any organization. 

“Another library I wish to mention is the 
great Widener Library at Harvard where all 
its facilities are available to any scholar who 
desires to use them. I may contradict my- 
self. So far, I have been praising (and I 
meant every word) the facilities for research 
in our libraries. At the same time, I want 
now and with an apparent inconsistency— 
but not a real one—to attack that idea of re- 
search a little bit. Again I am going to speak 
in personal terms. 

“Tt has been rather amusing to me to hear 
my recent novel, with which most of you 
seem to be acquainted, spoken of as a mag- 
nificent piece of research. ‘That is very 
flattering, and very pleasing indeed to the 
author, but unfortunately not true. I ‘re- 
membered’ the book. I didn’t go deliberately 
and do an enormous amount of research. | 
didn’t approach it with the scientific attitude 
that here was a vast amount of material and 
that I was going to see what was in it, and 
find out what was wrong and what was right. 
Not at all. During my life I have read one 
or two books; I have visited a number of 
libraries; I have seen a number of people; 
and out of that I put together what I have 
remembered. I sat down and wrote it, and 
then I went to libraries to check up on some 
of the things which I thought might possibly 
be wrong. 

“I looked at my dates; and in a good many 
cases I found errors and mistakes, and that 
seems to me to be something we forget about 
in the process of making a picture. The 
Greeks had an old saying that the Muses 
are the daughters of memory. I think, per- 
haps, we have forgotten the reality of this, 
that memory is essentially the act of the 
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creative process, that one writes what one 
remembers, and not what one researches. 
The research has gone before that if pos- 
sible. 

“We have heard today two or three speak- 
ers emphasizing the coming age of leisure. 
I should like to emphasize, even more 
strongly, that the age of leisure seems to be 
upon us, and I believe that we are going to 
have to cope with that to a greater extent 
that any one of us realizes. I should say 
that America is going to have to learn to eat 
the bread of idleness with good conscience. 
And I think that goes a great deal deeper 
into our national philosophy, which has 
hitherto been a work philosophy, than we 
realize. Our philosophy goes back only a 
few years to the frontiers where the idle 
person was a danger, where, in a few more 
years, machines were built up and a few 
years later we found we were among a group 
which was more or less looking toward the 
millenium, which was to be the outcome of 
the dynamo, to use a swift symbol of speech. 
It was the philosophy of work that was to be 
performed, of things that were to be done. 
So, we went through the frontier age, the age 
of doing, then through the age of having and, 
I believe, firmly, that we are entering, per- 
haps through years of confusion, perhaps 
through a long era of confusion, into the age 
of being. Into the age of living, for doing 
and having are going to be incidental to 
being. 

“In such an age as this, whatever form 
literature may take, whether it may be 
phonographic, whether it may be photo- 
graphic, whether it may be from records, 
whether the ideas may be carried from mov- 
ing pictures, or what not, it does not seem to 
me to matter very greatly, because that is 
merely a difference in form. I still believe 
that we are going to have a greatly increased 
Opportunity for the things of the mind and 
the things of the spirit, which are only car- 
ried so far as we know by the printed 
word—which are best carried so far by the 
printed word. We must remember that the 
memory of the past is held in the printed 
word. That is what our civilization depends 
on mostly—looking back and remembering 
something that has gone on in the past. 

One of our modern superstitions has been 
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this: we like to say that we are very modern, 
that we are very different. We are that in 
our outward form, but I doubt very much 
whether people are different now from what 
they have been. Another one of our super- 
stitions has been that we are a very snappy 
people, that we have very little time, that 
we must do everything in a hurry, that sen- 
tences must be shorter, that books must be 
shorter, that everything must be shorter, that 
we must live in a perpetual Western Union 
style. 

“As a matter of fact, if one looks through 
American history, or looks at the history 
that is now being made and does not believe 
what he is told, he sees that we are really 
a rather leisurely people. The tendency is 
rather to take one’s time about things, ex- 
cept among a very small class of snappy, 
Arrow Collar fellows, or people who live 
in pent-houses, who are a very small num- 
ber of people compared to the nation at 
large. 

“Tf you do not believe this, take an auto- 
mobile sometime and go out on any of the 
roads. Do what one so seldom does, get out 
of the industrial area just a little, out on the 
side road, and see what is going on. Our 
greatest American types do not belong to this 
highly-strung, nervous type. Lincoln seems 
to have been, from all we can learn, one of 
the rural types, one of the rather slow think- 
ing and correctly arriving-at-his-conclusion 
types. He took a long time to tell his story; 
he told it with a drawl. We know that 
Washington was not one who made a tre- 
mendous number of decisions in a very short 
time and was not a nervous type. Hamilton 
once described his headquarters as a mau- 
soleum with a general on top. Yet some- 
thing important was happening there. Why 
am I talking about it? I would like to make 
this point: That we are not so hurried as 
we like to think, and that if we are so hur- 
ried we should sit down and think about why 
we are so hurried. What really is happen- 
ing at the present time is that there are more 
literary people with more idle time on their 
hands than there ever have been in the history 
of the world in any one nation before. 

“Tf one looks back a little bit (I am speak- 
ing from the author’s standpoint now), one 
can select books that show what the Ameri- 
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can public likes and wants when it can get 
them. Instead, it has been handed psycho- 
logical documents, interesting cases, various 
abnormal states, and I believe it is thor- 
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oughly fed up with this. I believe that in a 
certain way modernism, what we know as 
modernism in literature, has suddenly be. 
come quite old-fashioned.” 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fourth general session convened Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 21, President 
Lydenberg presiding. At the request of the 
President, Charles R. Sanderson read the 
report of the Resolutions Committee: 


RESOLUTIONS 


“That the American Library Association 
in open session assembled at the close of 
its Fifty-fifth Annual Conference congratu- 
lates the chairman of the Local Committee, 
his colleagues, and the subcommittees, on the 
excellence of their arrangements, and it 
offers its gratitude for the welcome extended 
to it and for the generous provisions for its 
comfort and enjoyment. 

“The Association records its sincerest ap- 
preciation of the publicity which it has re- 
ceived from the professional library journals, 
the daily press, the National Broadcasting 
Company, and the radio stations; and it ex- 
presses its warmest thanks to the many dis- 
tinguished visitors for their presence, to the 
exhibitors for their displays, and to the head- 
quarters staff for that able organization and 
untiring energy which have made this con- 
ference such an outstanding success. 

“CHarRLEs R. SANDERSON, Chairman 
“Marcery Doub 
“M. Louise Hunt.” 


Following the acceptance of this report, 
Walter R. Spofford presented the report of 
the Committee on Elections. 


ELECTIONS 

On the basis of 5,101 ballots tabulated, the 
following officers were elected for 1933-34: 
President 

Gratia A. Countryman, Public Library, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
First Vice President 

Louis Round Wilson, Graduate Library 





School, University of Chicago, Chicago 


Second Vice President 


Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Trustee of Endowment Funds 


Charles R. Holden, vice president, First 
National Bank, Chicago 


Members of the Executive Board 
Milton James Ferguson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Chalmers Hadley, Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Members of the Council 


Susan Grey Akers, School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 

Gerhard R. Lomer, McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Harriet C. Long, State Library, Salem, 
Oregon 

John Adams Lowe, Public Library, Ro- 
chester, New York 

Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

President Lydenberg then asked Miss 
Rathbone and Dr. Meyer to escort the 
President-elect to the platform. 

In greeting Miss Countryman, President 
Lydenberg said: 

“Miss Countryman, it is my pleasant duty 
to report to you that the officers and mem- 
bers of this Association have unanimously 
elected you president for the ensuing year. 
It is now my pleasure to turn over to you 
this gavel, the symbol of this office.” 

President-elect Countryman responded: 

“T feel deeply the honor which you have 
conferred upon me and the trust which you 
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have reposed in me in electing me to this 
high office. I accept it with a growing knowl- 
edge of its responsibilities. 

“No one could promise or prophesy what 
might be done in this coming year, in these 
days of cutting and rapid change, when every 
plan of action is open to constant revision, 
but there are some things which are not 
changing. Human beings and human needs 
are not changing. The value of books and of 
knowledge is not changing. Our problem 
always has been, and I believe always will 
be, that of helping people to think more in- 
telligently and to live more abundantly. That 
probably will not be changed. It has only 
been intensified, emphasized, broadened. 

“We may be facing social changes, but if 
so, they are only a challenge to us and should 
find us looking forward. But while we are 
thinking, as we have been all week, seriously, 
of the tasks before us, may I not borrow an 
idea from Mr. Jones’ speech of yesterday and 
apply to ourselves what he asked us to apply 
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to our readers, that with all our seriousness, 
we also find it good fun?” 

At the request of Miss Countryman, Mr. 
Lydenberg presided for the remainder of the 
session. Introducing the speaker of the after- 
noon, he said: 

“The remaining task before me is simple; 
is delightful. It is that of introducing Dr. 
Keppel. If this were a time and place and 
occasion for public nomination, I suppose it 
would be quite in order for me step by step 
to describe the qualifications of the next 
speaker, and then, as the flower blossomed, 
present him to you. However, there is no 
need of that with Dr. Keppel, one of our 
keenest critics, our severest critics, our most 
profitable critic, our kindest friend. Dr. 
Keppel, it is a pleasure to welcome you here.” 

Dr. Keppel concluded the program with 
his address, “The Responsibility of Writers, 
Publishers, and Librarians in Promoting 
International Understanding,” which is 
printed on pages 594-597. 


DPRK 














Council 





FIRST SESSION 


MEETING of the Council of the 
A American Library Association was 

held Monday morning, October 16, 
in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, President 
Harry Miller Lydenberg presiding. 

Matthew S. Dudgeon gave a report pre- 
pared by the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education and the Library Extension 
Board, on plans for procuring federal re- 
lief funds for: (1) the employment of un- 
employed librarians; (2) the establishment 
in many public libraries and elsewhere of 
adult education facilities to give educational 
opportunities to unemployed and other 
adults. 

A panel discussion, “Libraries and Na- 
tional Recovery,” was held, with the follow- 
ing participants: Sydney B. Mitchell, 
chairman; Charles S. Ascher; Gratia A. 
Countryman; Michael F. Gallagher; Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel; Rebecca B. Rankin; and 
Mary U. Rothrock. The discussion cen- 
tered around the following topics: 

What are the implications of the New 
Deal on library work, library income, and 
the relation of libraries to government? Are 
libraries going back to their former status, 
or on to something new? Are governmen- 
tal agencies likely to grow or decline? Will 
the library follow the general trend? How 
will libraries be affected by the codes of 
publishers, booksellers, printers, periodical 
publishers, bookbinders, et cetera? Will not 
all buying by public agencies with fixed bud- 
gets be a drag on the recovery program? 
Is there any chance for federal aid to public 
institutions to balance increasing prices? 
Should libraries have a code? Should public 
libraries be made official centers of infor- 
mation on the new governmental adminis- 
trative agencies? Is there a solution to 
the problem of unemployment among li- 
brarians? Are libraries public works? 

It was pointed out that in regard to 
federal aid, the important thing is to set up 
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a reasonable and telling program. One 
member of the panel, while admitting that 
adult education should be stressed, stated 
that not all of the unemployed want to be 
educated. 

Among the points brought out by the dis- 
cussion were the following: 

It is inconceivable that the new régime 
can succeed without a greater diffusion of 
information and ideas among people; we 
need a much broader conception of public 
library service; in these times of change the 
public library must be flexible in its idea 
of service; a code for libraries would be able 
to give us shorter hours and hence to absorb 
more unemployed librarians; if a code for 
librarians were worked out and presented 
to the federal government it would be met 
with the objection that the present law does 
not contemplate a code for public institu- 
tions; public libraries should subject them- 
selves to a thorough self-analysis of their 
functions in the community today, the chang- 
ing conditions making the library problem 
very different. 

In the discussion by council members, fol- 
lowing the panel discussion, Arthur Elmore 
Bostwick warned against the assumption 
that in each state library laws are the same; 
Herman H. B. Meyer stated that in apply- 
ing for federal aid a definite program should 
be prepared; Linda A. Eastman pointed out 
that libraries could very well serve as 
centers for government information on the 


NRA. 


Pus.iic Lisrary STANDARDS 


Ralph Munn, chairman of the Committee 
to Codify and Revise Public Library Stand- 
ards, outlined briefly the report (see A. L.A. 
Bulletin, November, pp. 513-14) of the com- 
mittee. It was pointed out that a new 
standard in regard to book collections had 
been set, and it was explained that the 
“standards” referred to had not been ar- 
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rived at in any scientific way, but were 
really averages. The recommended mini- 
mum income is retained at $1, which the 
committee feels is too small an amount, but 
due to the fact that library incomes are fall- 
ing rather than rising, it was felt that to 
raise the minimum would seem impossible 
and discouraging. It was recommended that 
the standards be subjected to further study 
as soon as conditions become more nearly 
stabilized. 

It was voted to adopt the report, and to 
discharge the committee, and the Executive 
Board was requested to continue the study 
begun by this committee through some per- 
manent channel. 


CoMMITTEE ON ANNUITIES 
Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the 


Committee on Annuities and Pensions, re- 
ported that promotion of the new A. L. A. 
Retirement Plan was started early in the 
year, and that by April 1, 1933, a sufficient 
number of members of the Association had 
joined the retirement plan to put it fully 
into force. Approximately ninety libraries 
are represented in a membership of 250 li- 
brarians. Administrators were urged to 
present the advantages of the retirement 
plan to their staffs. (See the committee’s 
annual report, Bulletin, October, pp. 453- 
54.) 


CoMMITTEE ON CHAPTERS 


Essae Martha Culver, chairman of the 
Committee on Chapters and Sections, rec- 
ommended that the applications for local 
chapters from the Lansing Library Club and 
the Atlanta Library Club be approved. It 
was so moved and carried. 

Andrew Keogh read a letter of applica- 
tion for affiliation from the Association of 
Research Libraries, signed by Donald B. 
Gilchrist, executive secretary, and the fol- 
lowing report of the special committee ap- 
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pointed by President Lydenberg to consider 
this application: 

“The committee has carefully studied the 
request signed by Donald B. Gilchrist, exec- 
utive secretary, and has read with care 
the constitution of that association adopted 
on December 29, 1932. The committee 
recommends to the Council that the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries be welcomed 
as an affiliated society, and expresses the 
hope that its meetings may often coincide 
with those of the American Library Associa- 
tion.” 

It was voted unanimously to adopt the 
recommendation. 


CoMMITTEE ON Honorary MEMBERSHIP 


Josephine Adams Rathbone, chairman of 
the Committee on Honorary Membership, 
presented the following recommendation for 
adoption: 

“Honorary membership in the American 
Library Association may be conferred on 
the recommendation of the Council by vote 
of the membership at large. Such member- 
ship should be confined to persons distin- 
guished for service or scholarship in the 
fields of education, bibliography, and letters, 
who have contributed directly or indirectly 
to the advancement of library work or book 
interests.” 

The recommendation was adopted. 

The committee recommended that the 
Council nominate for honorary membership 
the following persons: Richard Rogers 
Bowker, founder and editor of the Library 
Journal; William L. Clements, collector and 
donor of the Clements Library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Wilberforce Eames, 
scholar and bibliographer; Charles Evans, 
bibliographer in the field of Americana; and 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, founder of the 
Merrymount Press, in Boston. 

The Council voted to accept the recom- 
mendation. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Council was 
held Saturday morning, October 21, Presi- 
dent Lydenberg presiding. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
Rebecca B. Rankin presented a summary 
of the report (see pages 811-12) which 
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she, as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Unemployment, gave at the meeting of the 
Salaries and Employment Committee on 
October 20. She then presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Council of the 
A. L. A. indorse the plan of setting up work 
relief projects for unemployed librarians in 
connection with state and community adult 
education and leisure time programs for the 
unemployed. And be it further 

“Resolved, That we instruct the Subcom- 
mittee on Unemployment, the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education, and the Li- 
brary Extension Board to take immediate 
steps to further such a program; and request 
prompt action on the part of the state and 
local library and educational agencies to 
coéperate in formulation and approval of 
such plans.” 

Matthew S. Dudgeon seconded the mo- 
tion, pointing out four facts: (1) These 
funds which may be available do not in 
any sense constitute a windfall to libraries 
to carry on their usual activities; (2) the 
plan must be aimed directly at library service 
to the unemployed public; (3) the librarians 
affected must be (a) unemployed and (b) in 
need of relief to some extent; how much 
they must be in need is a question for the 
state relief authority to decide; (4) any plan 
to be effective will not originate in Wash- 
ington but must originate within the state; 
must be approved (a) by local education 
and relief authorities and (b) by the state 
education and relief authorities. 

It was voted to adopt the resolution. 


Boarp oF EpUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


James Ingersoll Wyer, chairman of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, gave 
a statement indicating the genesis of the 
proposed “Minimum Requirements for Li- 
brary Schools,” and their revision through 
several years of consultation and codpera- 
tion with the interests affected. He pointed 
out that the standards are qualitative rather 
than quantitative; that is, they stipulate 
what, rather than how much, should go into 
a curriculum. There is no attempt to 
state by credit hours, by class hours, or 
by any quantitative statement what should 
constitute a curriculum. The board of edu- 
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cation then recommended the adoption by 
the Council of the draft of the minimum 
requirements, printed in full below: 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR Liprary 
SCHOOLS 


The term “library school” is used to des. 
ignate an agency which gives in a single 
academic year at least one coérdinated pro- 
fessional curriculum in library science, for 
which credit for a full year of study is 
granted in accordance with the practice of 
the institution. 

The character of the curriculum, efficiency 
of instruction, professional spirit and atmos- 
phere of the library school, the professional 
achievement of its graduates, and the stand- 
ards and general reputation of the insti- 
tution of which it is a part, shall be factors 
in determining the eligibility of a library 
school for accreditation, in addition to the 
more quantitative factors enumerated as re- 
quirements. The interpretation of these 
requirements by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship will be in accordance with the 
spirit of the qualitative standard movement. 


Classification 


The classification of library schools 
neither includes nor implies a comparative 
rating or grading of the schools. Provision 
is made for three classes of library schools, 
Type I, Type II, and Type III. 

Type I comprises library schools which 
require at least a bachelor’s degree for ad- 
mission to the first full academic year of 
library science, and/or which give advanced 
professional training beyond the first year. 

Type II consists of library schools which 
give only the first full academic year of 
library science, requiring four years of ap- 
propriate college work for admission. 

Type III consists of library schools which 
give only the first full academic year of li- 
brary science, not requiring four years of 
college work for admission. 


Organization 


Type I and Type II library schools shall 
be a part of a degree-conferring institution 
approved by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship for giving professional it- 
struction. 
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A Type III library school shall be a part 
of a degree-conferring institution or of a 
library or other institution approved by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship for 
giving professional instruction. 


Administration 


The executive officer shall have such ad- 
ministrative authority as shall enable him 
to conduct the library school in accordance 
with these requirements. 

Secretarial and clerical assistance shall be 
provided for the performance of duties re- 
lating to the administration of the library 
school. 


Financial Status 


The adequacy of the financial provision 
for a library school shall be judged in re- 
lation to its program of professional educa- 
tion, the salary schedule of the institution, 
and necessary instructional facilities and 
equipment. 


Admission Requirements 


The selection of students for admission 
to a library school should be based on the 
ability and capacity of the candidates to 
perform satisfactorily the work which will 
be required of them in the library school and 
in library service. 

Type I library schools, for admission to 
professional study beyond the first year in 
library science: evidence satisfactory to the 
institution and the library school of (1) 
graduation from an approved college or uni- 
versity representing study in fields appro- 
priate to the requirements of librarianship 
and meeting specific subject and scholarship 
requirements for graduate study of the 
institution and the library school; (2) suc- 
cessful completion of one full academic year 
in an accredited library school and four years 
of appropriate college work; (3) aptitude 
and personal qualifications for library serv- 
ice; and (4) ability profitably to pursue 
advanced professional study. 

Type I and Type II library schools, for 
admission to the first year in library science: 
evidence satisfactory to the institution and 
the library school of (1) graduation from 
an approved college or university represent- 
ing study in fields appropriate to the re- 
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quirements of librarianship and meeting 
specific subject and scholarship requirements 
of the library school; (2) aptitude and per- 
sonal qualifications for library service; and 
(3) ability profitably to pursue the curricu- 
lum. <A reasonable period of satisfactory 
experience in a library of recognized stand- 
ing is strongly recommended as highly de- 
sirable. 

Type III library schools, for admission: 
evidence satisfactory to the institution and 
the library school of (1) successful comple- 
tion of fewer than four years of college work 
appropriate in scope and content to the re- 
quirements of librarianship and meeting 
specific subject and scholarship requirements 
of the library school; (2) aptitude and per- 
sonal qualifications for library service; and 
(3) ability profitably to pursue the curric- 
ulum. A reasonable period of satisfactory 
experience in a library of recognized stand- 
ing is strongly recommended as highly de- 
sirable. 

In conformity with the policies of the 
institution, a library school should reserve 
the right, first, to refuse to admit persons 
who present proper credentials but who fail 
to show evidence of aptitude and personal 
qualifications for library service and ability 
profitably to pursue the curriculum, and 
second, to interpret admission requirements 
in favor of a few persons of exceptional 
ability who fail to meet formal require- 
ments. 


Curriculum 


In judging a curriculum, the following 
factors will be considered: objectives of in- 
struction, adequacy of courses to meet the 
objectives and the changing needs of the 
library profession, correlation of courses, 
and provision for specialization through 
elective courses or separate curricula. 

The first-year curriculum shall be one 
full academic year in length and shall in- 
clude courses providing instruction in the 
various aspects of librarianship: functions 
and administration of libraries, bibliography 
and technical processes. In accordance with 
the policies of the institution, a library school 
should reserve the right to accept elective 
courses in related fields and to admit to 
courses in library science qualified students 
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who are enrolled in other schools or depart- 
ments of the institution. 

A library school may also give the same 
curriculum or curricula, as a whole or in 
part, in cumulative summer sessions under 
conditions equivalent to those obtaining in 
the regular college year. 

Advanced study in library science, lead- 
ing both to the master’s degree and the doc- 
torate, shall be conducted under conditions 
conforming to university graduate instruc- 
tion. 


Credentials 


For satisfactory completion of the first 
year of professional training taken as a 
fourth year of an undergraduate college 
course: B.A. or B.S.; or a certificate if the 
first year of professional training is not taken 
toward completion of a degree. 

For satisfactory completion of the first 
year of professional training following a 
bachelor’s degree: if the first year offered 
to graduates is organized at least on a basis 
equivalent to an undergraduate major and 
if it constitutes a complete curriculum in 
itself which fits for general or specialized 
library service, and is approved by this 
board, a second bachelor’s degree may be 
conferred in accordance with the general 
policy of the individual institution with re- 
spect to the granting of a second bachelor’s 
degree. Or a certificate may be granted 
for satisfactory completion of the first year 
of professional training following a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

It is recommended by the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship that the second 
bachelor’s degree be followed by the qualify- 
ing phrase “in library science.” 

For satisfactory completion of advanced 
professional study conducted in conformity 
with regulations for graduate study of the 
institution: M.A. or M.S. for successful 
completion of a minimum of one year be- 
yond the first year of professional training, 
and Ph.D. for additional years which may 
include the second year. 


Faculty 


The faculty should be adequate in number 
and in qualifications to determine and carry 
out the program of the library school 
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in accordance with these 


requirements, 


Qualifications 


In general, teachers in library schools 
should have a degree representing four years 
of appropriate work in an approved college 
or university; they should have completed 
at least two years of work in an accredited 
library school, and have had sufficient prac- 
tical knowledge of the subjects taught and 
demonstrated ability in teaching to satisfy 
the institution and the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. In lieu of these require- 
ments, teachers may present equivalent aca- 
demic and professional preparation and 
experience. 

In addition, graduate study and training 
in research equivalent to that required for 
the doctorate are urgently recommended, 
particularly for teachers in library schools 
giving advanced professional instruction. 


Number 


The number of teachers required, whether 
full-time or part-time, shall be determined 
by the character of the library school, the 
number and content of required and elective 
courses, the average number of enrolled 
students and similar factors. 

The majority of teachers shall have pro- 
fessorial rank. 

Necessary assistants shall be provided to 
cover the revision of student work and other 
duties. 


Teaching Schedules 


Teaching schedules shall be governed in 
general by the practice of the institution. In 
view of the professional nature of the 
courses, the widely scattered materials of 
instruction, the necessity for revision of stu- 
dent work and for conference with students, 
an unduly heavy teaching schedule for each 
instructor will be discouraged. 


Quarters and Equipment 


Quarters and equipment shall be adequate 
and commensurate with those provided for 
other departments of the institution. 


Libraries 


Adequate book and library facilities for 
study and practice shall be provided. The 
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character and organization of the library 
of the institution, as well as the special col- 
lections provided for the library school itself, 
will be judged in relation to the curriculum 
offered. In addition, libraries of various 
types shall be readily accessible for practical 
work and observation. 
» * * 


The Council voted to adopt the report. 
CopyriGHT BILi 


In the absence of Carl L. Cannon, chair- 
man of the Committee on Book Buying, the 
following resolution, submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Book Buying and the Committee 
on Federal Relations, was read by Carl H. 
Milam: 

“Whereas, It is generally admitted that 
the United States should join with other 
countries of the world in attempting to se- 
cure world-wide and uniform protection for 
literary and artistic property, therefore, we, 
the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, hereby 

“Resolve, That Congress be respectfully 
petitioned 

“To permit the United States to enter 
the International Copyright Union by ad- 
herence to the Convention for the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works, signed at 
Rome on June 2, 1928, by passing as written 
Senate Bill 1928 and H.R. 5853 of the 
Seventy-third Congress, first session.” 


Senate Bill 1928 


The text of Senate Bill 1928, introduced 
by Senator Cutting, is given in full below: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That copy- 
right throughout the United States and its 
dependencies shall subsist in the work of 
alien authors, not domiciled in the United 
States, by virtue of the adherence of the 
United States to the Convention of Berne for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works of September 9, 1886, as revised at 
Rome on June 2, 1928. 

“Sec. 2. From and after the date upon 
which the adherence of the United States 
to the said convention of 1928 becomes ef- 
fective, copyright protection shall be ac- 


corded without compliance with any condi- 
tions or formalities whatever for all works 
by such alien authors who are nationals of 
any country which is a member of the In- 
ternational Copyright Union; as well as 
for any work which may be or has been first 
published in a country which is a member of 
the said union: Provided, That as to copy- 
right in works not previously copyrighted 
in the United States, no right or remedy 
given pursuant to this Act shall prejudice 
lawful acts done or rights in or in con- 
nection with copies lawfully made or the 
continuance of business undertakings or en- 
terprises lawfully undertaken within the 
United States or any of its dependencies 
prior to the date on which the adherence 
of the United States to the said convention 
of 1928 goes into force; and the author or 
other owner of such copyright or person 
claiming under him shall not be entitled to 
bring action against any person who has 
prior to such date taken any action in con- 
nection with the exploitation, production, 
reproduction, circulation, or performance 
(in a manner which at the time was not un- 
lawful) of any such work whereby he has 
incurred any substantial expenditure or lia- 
bility. 

“Sec. 3. Copyright is hereby granted and 
secured by this Act to all authors entitled 
thereto from and after the creation of their 
work, whether published or unpublished, in- 
cluding works of architecture and chor- 
eographic works and pantomimes, and the 
duration and termination of such copyright 
shall be governed by the provisions of Sec- 
tions 23 and 24 of the Act of March 4, 1909 
(U.S.C., title 17) : Provided, That the dura- 
tion of copyright in the United States shall 
not in the case of the work of any alien 
author extend beyond the date upon which 
such work has fallen into the public domain 
in the country of its origin as defined in 
said convention of 1928. 

“Sec. 4. The rights granted in Section 1 
of the said Act of 1909 (U.S.C., title 17) 
shall include the exclusive right of the author 
to communicate his work for profit to the 
public by any system of broadcasting; and 
the author of any copyrighted work, even 
after the assignment of the copyright in 
such work, shall at all times have the right 
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to claim the authorship of his work, and 
the right to oppose every distortion, mutila- 
tion, or other modification of the said work 
which might be prejudicial to his honor or to 
his reputation, as well as the right to restrain 
the publication and/or the performance of 
the mutilated work. 

“Sec. 5. The Supreme Court of the 
United States shall prescribe such additional 
or modified rules and regulations as may 
be necessary for practice and procedure in 
any action, suit, or proceeding instituted for 
infringement under the provisions of this 
Act. 

“Sec. 6. This Act shall take effect from 
the date of its passage.” 

Thorvald Solberg, Washington, D. C., 
then made the following statement to the 
Council in support of the resolution ap- 
proving Senate Bill 1928: 


Present Copyright Situation 


It is my privilege briefly to explain to you 
why the procedure indicated in the bill S. 
1928, which has been read to you, as intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
on June 10, 1933, by the Honorable Bron- 
son Cutting of New Mexico, is especially 
appropriate for proposal at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress which convenes on January 
I, 1934, and why the American Library As- 
sociation and its individual librarian mem- 
bers may feel entitled to urge Congress to 
take the action proposed. 

Although the International Copyright 
Union was established as far back as 1887, 
the United States has never become a mem- 
ber. One may well ask why the United 
States has not heretofore entered the Copy- 
right Union. An adequate answer carries 
us back nearly one hundred and fifty years. 
When in 1790 we enacted our first federal 
copyright act and accorded protection to 
American authors, we declared that such 
protection in the United States should not 
extend to any book “written, printed, or 
published by any person not a citizen of the 
United States.” 

It was more than one hundred years later 
before we partly remedied this fundamental 
injustice by enacting in 1891 that copyright 
in the United States was not confined to 
citizens of our own country. But at that 
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time when extending to alien authors copy. 
right protection, we imposed upon them the 
obligatory manufacture of their books within 
the United States, in order for them to ob. 
tain the legal protection extended to them 
by the Act of 1891. We thus perpetrated 
another serious breach in the principles of 
copyright, and we have this still upon our 
national conscience and are called upon to 
obtain remedial action from Congress. Ip 
the Act of 1909, friends of copyright reform 
succeeded in securing release from American 
typesetting for the works of foreign authors, 
printed in languages other than English. 

The result is that obligatory American 
manufacture is now confined, so far as 
foreign authors are concerned, to works in 
the English language, with the consequence 
that British authors have been able to se- 
cure legal protection in our country only for 
something like 15 per cent of their published 
books. They have lost the possible profits 
upon their 85 per cent of unprotected works, 
and much larger sums which might have 
come to them by the use of such works for 
motion pictures. 

When I have the good fortune, as now, 
to address this large group of American li- 
brarians—a large body of intellectual work- 
ers—I am moved to stress the principles of 
copyright which are involved in this matter 
and to point out, as clearly as I may be able, 
that this is not a question of mere expedi- 
ency. Neither is it primarily or entirely a 
matter of practical benefit for our own 
authors. Admittedly our intellectual pro- 
ducers will certainly be benefited by the entry 
of the United States into the International 
Copyright Union. But, what is of far 
greater importance, there is here offered to 
us an opportunity now to rectify a great 
and long suffered injustice. 

We must first of all release all foreign 
authors from this oppressive burden of the 
obligatory manufacture of their books in the 
United States. This is required, not only 
as an act of justice, but by the articles of 
the copyright convention. This last is now 
well understood and agreed to by American 
printers and publishers. 

The typesetting clauses in the Copyright 
Act of 1891 brought in their trail into our 
copyright legislation, for the first time, the 
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automatic exclusion of copies of the foreign 
author’s authorized edition of his book. This 
prohibition of importation, as proposed by 
the American publishers, also contravenes 
copyright principles. 

Two years ago the A. L. A. and many 
educational bodies, were widely advertised 
as giving their support to the last Vestal 
copyright bill. That measure, fortunately 
for copyright, failed of enactment. It was 
a bill that contained several detrimental 
provisions of such character that the friends 
of real copyright advance were pleased that 
it did not become law. It also added re- 
strictions upon the importation privileges of 
libraries; imposed more serious restrictions 
upon the importation of books which is now 
permitted by law by individual book buyers, 
and finally, it proposed to limit the books 
which any person arriving from abroad may 
now bring into the United States with his 
personal baggage to five works. 

This ridiculous proposal has now been 
eliminated from the latest copyright bill for 
general revision of the copyright laws, and 
in the Senate Bill 1928, which the resolution 
offered by your committee urges Congress 
to enact, there are no provisions changing 
any of the importation clauses of our present 
copyright laws. 

In that bill it is specifically provided that 
from and after the date upon which the ad- 
herence of the United States to the Copy- 
right Convention of 1928 becomes effective, 
copyright protection shall be accorded with- 
out compliance with any conditions or 
formalities whatever for all works by such 
alien authors who are nationals of any 
country which is a member of the Inter- 
national Copyright Union; thus releasing 
foreign authors from publication with no- 
tice; deposit of copies; registration of copy- 
right claims and American manufacture. 

The Copyright Convention of Rome of 
1928 definitely provides that countries which 
are not within the union, after August 1, 
1931, can adhere only to the present Con- 
vention of 1928. Senate Bill 1928 proposes 
adherence to that convention. It also pro- 
vides for such amendment of the existing 
Copyright laws as is necessary to meet the 
stipulations of the articles of the Copyright 

vention—namely (1) protection without 





compliance with conditions or formalities; 
(2) protection from and after the creation of 
the author’s work, whether published or un- 
published—that is, “automatic” copyright; 
(3) copyright for works of architecture, 
choreographic works and pantomimes—not 
now protected by our laws; (4) protection 
for the “moral right” of the author; and 
(5) retroactive protection for the previously 
produced uncopyrighted works of foreign 
authors. 

The Vestal bill (H.R. 12549) which passed 
the House of Representatives (the bill ap- 
proved by the A. L. A. and other educational 
associations) proposed adherence to the 
Copyright Convention of 1908, then already 
twenty years old and supplanted by the 
carefully revised text adopted at Rome on 
June 2, 1928. 

There were two special reasons why cer- 
tain parties interested in copyright wished 
adherence to the old convention. The new 
convention of 1928 requires the enactment 
of legislation to secure to the author the 
right at any time to claim the authorship of 
his work and to oppose every distortion, 
mutilation, or other modification of it which 
might be prejudicial to his honor or his repu- 
tation; and it insists also that there shall 
be retroactive protection for the former un- 
protected works of foreign authors. 

There was opposition to both of these 
proposals; but that opposition must now give 
way and Senate Bill 1928 provides for the 
above explained “moral right” of the author 
to oppose unauthorized changing of his work ; 
and also that the copyright protection ac- 
corded to the works of an alien author shall 
include “any work which may be or has 
been first published in a country which is 
a member of the International Copyright 
Union.” So far as the author’s control over 
his work to prevent detrimental changes is 
concerned, it will be noticed that our own 
authors will obtain the benefits of this new 
legislation. American authors have long 
needed such control over their own books 
and protection against unauthorized changes 
in the text of such books. 

I trust that what I have already said will 
have made it clear to my audience that en- 
tering the copyright union by adherence to 
the 1928 convention is of the greatest im- 
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portance for copyright advance. It affords 
at last the opportunity to extend to our 
brother authors beyond the seas, full legal 
recognition of their literary property in the 
creations of their genius. For nearly one 
hundred and fifty years acknowledgment in 
our country of the foreign author’s exclusive 
and unqualified property right in his book 
has been but partial and wholly inefficient. 
We cannot make good to him what he may 
have lost by our long delayed sense of jus- 
tice and right; but we can now at least make 
clear that from the day the United States 
enters the International Copyright Union 
all works by all authors are the legally ac- 
knowledged exclusive property of such 
authors and are protected against misap- 
propriation. 

Since the beginning of 1930 there have 
been introduced in Congress thirteen bills 
for the general revision of the copyright 
legislation of the United States, and there 
have been twelve public copyright hearings 
before committees of Congress. All these 
bills have failed of final enactment into 
law. There seems no reasonable hope that 
any new bill of a similar character can be 
passed at the coming session of Congress. 
All but two of these bills have contained 
provisions to enable the United States to 
enter the copyright union and all the later 
bills have proposed adherence to the Rome 
convention. 

It is believed to be a more practical pro- 
cedure at this time to pass this bill, Senate 
1928, for the one purpose, namely, entry 
into the copyright union by adherence to the 
Copyright Convention of Rome. If this bill 
is passed by the Senate it is certain that 
the President will submit that convention 
to the Senate for its approval of his ratifica- 
tion and proclamation of our adherence. 

This bill (except the Dill bill and a design 
copyright bill) is the only copyright measure 
before this Congress and can be taken up 
at any suitable time after January 1, 1934. 

I hope this Council and librarians indi- 
vidually will recognize that here is our one 
chance to secure the greatest advance in re- 
lation to copyright within our possibilities, 
and if you will, as an Association and as 
individuals, send your approval of the en- 
actment of Senate Bill 1928 and its expected 
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sequence—the transmission of the Copyright 
Convention of 1928 to Congress for the 
Senate’s approval—you may help to accom. 
plish the greatest advance in relation to Copy- 
right that I ever expect to live to see. 


* * * 


President Lydenberg then asked M. 
Llewellyn Raney if he wished to make any 
statement. Dr. Raney responded as fol- 
lows: 

“There is no necessity for my speaking, 
The Association’s actions on copyright have 
been uniform throughout. In the bill of 
which Mr. Solberg has been speaking, we 
have come full circle round to the simple pro- 
posal with which this discussion started 
eleven years ago: viz., to remove from the 
American escutcheon a blot that has lain 
there since May 31, 1790. Bluntly stated, 
that blot is the legalization of literary pi- 
racy, the denial to a writer in English of ex- 
clusive title to his work unless it be manu- 
factured on American soil. This resolution 
seeks merely to remove that stain. It is high 
time we single out that one ugly fault in 
our copyright law, confess it openly to the 
world, put it under foot, and stop there.” 

A motion to adopt the resolution in sup- 
port of Senate Bill 1928 was made, voted 
upon, and carried. In closing the discussion, 
Mr. Lydenberg commented: 


“T think it fair for us to rest in confidence 
that the Association will act accordingly. In 
addition to that, however, each one of us 
can aid mightily if when he or she gets home 
he writes to his senator, to both senators, 
and to the representative from his district, 
urging the support of these two members of 
Congress. It is a simple matter. Urge them 
to support the bill for copyright legislation, 
recommending adherence to the convention 


of 1928.” 
. * * 


In the absence of William J. Hamilton, 
chairman, Henry Ormal Severance presented 
the following report: 


CoMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


The A. L. A. Committee on Committees 
submits as its annual report the result of 
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committee conferences. We recommend 
that the Association adopt and insert in the 
list of committees and their functions the 
extensions and alterations suggested in state- 
ments concerning the following boards and 
committees. (*Indicates standing commit- 
tee.) 


Adult Reading 


By action of the Executive Board, Decem- 
ber 28, 1932, the former Committee on 
Study of Development of Reading Habits 
has been renamed the Committee on Adult 
Reading. 


*4dvisory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects 


Created by Executive Board, 1932. Five 
members appointed for five-year terms, one 
to retire each year. Chairman elected by the 
members annually. 

To make recommendations to the Execu- 
tive Board on proposals for research, stud- 
ies, surveys, and special projects; to consider 
with other organizations proposals for re- 
search, studies, surveys, and special projects 
of mutual interest and to foster such joint 
undertakings. 


4. L. A. Catalog Code Revision 


Created by Executive Board, 1932. 

To make necessary revisions in the 
A. L. A. Catalog rules with authority to 
coéperate with the Library Association of 
Great Britain and such other national li- 
brary associations as it may think appropriate. 


*Board on Library Service to Children in 
Public Libraries and Schools 


Created by Executive Board, April 30, 
1932, on recommendation of a special com- 
mittee “That a board . . . of six members 
be appointed by the Executive Board... 
serving for three years, two members chang- 
ing each year, and the board representing 
various groups actively concerned with work 
with children and youth in public and school 
libraries.” 

To recommend policies “for a department 
at headquarters which will deal with chil- 
dren and adolescents both in and out of 
school,” to decide what fields should be 
entered and how they might be developed. 
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It is authorized to consult specialists in these 
and related fields who may not be members 
of the A. L. A. It is authorized to propose 
to the Executive Board the name or names 
of such A. L. A. members whose experience 
qualifies them for the headquarters position 
of executive secretary in the field of library 
work with children and adolescents. 


Bogle Memorial 


Created by Executive Board, 1932. 

To consider a memorial to Sarah C. N. 
Bogle and to make appropriate recommen- 
dations to the Association and, as authorized 
by the board, April 30, 1932, to solicit funds 
for this purpose. 


Book Production 


Recommend that the committee be dis- 
continued. 


*Committee Appointments 


Created by Executive Board, 1932. 

To receive recommendations from mem- 
bers of the Association for appointments 
to committees and to pass these recommen- 
dations on with its own advice to the in- 
coming administration. 


*Codperation with Lake Placid Foundation 
Committee on Decimal Classification 


Appointed by the President, July 5, 1933. 
Membership to include, among other ap- 
pointees: (1) chairman of A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Cataloging and Classification; (2) 
person in charge of adding D.C. numbers 
to L.C. cards; and (3) classifier on the 
Booklist staff. 

To maintain closer relations between 
users and makers of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion; to act as a clearing house, collecting 
expansions under way in libraries for con- 
sideration of D.C. editor, and also to sug- 
gest expansions needed by libraries. 


Coéperative Cataloging 


Created by Executive Board, June, 1931. 

To consider extending codperative cen- 
tralized cataloging and, by vote of September 
15, 1932, to have general supervision over 
the proposed codperative cataloging enter- 
prise as funds for such enterprise are se- 
cured. 
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Curriculum Study Advisory Committee 


Recommend that the committee be dis- 
charged. 


Eleemosynary Institutions 


In 1931 the Council approved the estab- 
lishment of a Committee on Eleemosynary 
Institutions. The personnel was never ap- 
pointed. Recommend that the committee 


be abolished. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Created by Executive Board, 1931. 

To administer funds placed in charge of 
the Association for fellowships and scholar- 
ships in library work. 


*Institution Libraries 


To promote organized library service in 
institutions other than hospitals, especially 
in correctional institutions and those for 
dependent and neglected children and to 
render all possible aid in promoting such 
service. (Adapted from statement of 1923 
Committee on Committees.) 

(This committee, as recommended in its 
1930 report, shall hereafter include at least 
three members of the American Prison As- 
sociation in close touch with prison libraries. 
The Committee on Committees has since 
1930, on the request of this committee, twice 
recommended and the Council has twice 
acted to approve changes in its name, first 
to “Committee on Libraries in Penal In- 
stitutions” and then to “Committee on Li- 
braries in Correctional Institutions.” The 
committee now requests permission to re- 
sume its original name and the Committee 
on Committees again acquiesces.) 


*Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning 

Recommended April, 1932, by Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws and approved 
by the President and secretary. 

To gather information and assist A. L. A. 
Headquarters in making it available, on the 
related problems of architecture and build- 
ing planning for libraries, including the 
special problems of ventilation and lighting 
heretofore handled by a separate com- 
mittee. 

(The committee feels that if at a later 
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time it is wise to include the problems of 
library equipment in the new committee's 
field of service this can be arranged. At 
present, however, the Association has 3 
special Committee on Library Equipment 
and Appliances charged with preparing a 
report and _ exhibit which cannot 
be subjected to any proposed combination 
until its present task is completed 
and reported on and it is discharged 
by the Association.) 


*Library Cooperation with Latin America 


There has been called to the attention of 
the present Committee on Committees a dis- 
sent included in John T. Vance’s report as 
chairman of the former Committee on Li- 
brary Codéperation with Hispanic Peoples 
dealing with the 1931 (New Haven) meet- 
ing of the committee. The dissent relates 
to the change in the name of the committee 
to “Committee on Library Coéperation with 
Latin America,” as adopted by the Associa- 
tion at New Haven on recommendation of 
the Committee on Committees of that 
year. 

Inasmuch as the reasons for making this 
change had been carefully considered by two 
successive Committees on Committees with 
an entirely different personnel, both com- 
mittees reaching the same decision as to the 
advisability of the change before recom- 
mending its adoption by the Association, the 
present committee advises against reopening 
the matter. 


Public Administration of Public Libraries 


Recommend that the committee be dis- 
charged. 


*Salaries and Employment 


To promote the raising of salary stand- 
ards in the library profession, especially by 
making available to the profession and out- 
side salary statistics in the profession and 
comparative salary statistics of what is paid 
in other professions, especially those with 
similar academic and professional qualifica- 
tions; also to study employment and methods 
of relief for unemployed librarians. 

The last function noted above was added 
by vote of the Executive Board, December, 
1932. 
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Ventilation and Lighting of Library Build- 
ings 
Recommend that the committee be 
abolished and its functions be merged with 
those of the new Committee on Library 
Architecture and Building Planning. 
SAMUEL W. MCALLISTER, 
Rospert ALEXANDER MILLER, 
Henry OrMAL SEVERANCE, 
CLARENCE W. SUMNER, 
Wituiam J. Hamitton, Chairman 


* * * 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


Lisprary TERMINOLOGY 


Susan Grey Akers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Terminology, presented 
the following recommendations: 

“1, (a) That the work of this committee 
be continued until there is available for 
publication an authoritative list of English 
terms which are in common usage among 
librarians in the United States and Canada 
and, ultimately, a list of the abbreviations, 
definitions, and foreign equivalents of the 
terms. 

“(b) That the emphasis for the coming 
year be on the collecting of terms. 

“2. That the present committee be asked 
for suggestions for the personnel of this com- 
mittee for next year in order that continuity 
may be secured.” 

It was voted to adopt the recommenda- 
tions. 


CoMMITTEE ON GERMAN PERIODICALS 


In the absence of Charles Harvey Brown, 
chairman, President Lydenberg read the fol- 
lowing report: 

“The American Library Association de- 
sires to express its appreciation of the action 
of the Verband der deutschen Hochschulen, 
the Bérsenverein der deutschen Buchhand- 
ler, the Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare, and 
the Arbeitsgemeinschaft wissenschaftlicher 
Verleger, taken at Minster, August 3, 1933. 

“The recommendation that a fixed price 
be announced in advance of publication, and 
the Proposed reduction in size of journals, 
with a corresponding reduction in price, if 
accepted by all German periodical publishers 


in the spirit in which the agreement was 
made, will do much to remove the difficulties 
which have troubled libraries of all coun- 
tries, including Germany, for the last few 
years. It is the confident hope of this As- 
sociation that prompt action, according to 
the intent as well as the letter of the 
Minster resolutions, will permit an in- 
creased use and appreciation by all nations 
of the products of German science.” 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


NEED FoR STRONG STATE AGENCIES 


Clarence B. Lester presented the follow- 
ing communication from the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and the Library Exten- 
sion Board: 

“The American Library Association 
through the Council and the Library Ex- 
tension Board has repeatedly affirmed its 
belief in the need for a strong state library 
extension agency to lead in library develop- 
ment within the several states and prov- 
inces. 

“In this time of flux and rapid change 
there are still states lacking any library 
extension agency, others have the agency 
but no appropriation, and still other states 
have made such inadequate appropriations 
that the extension agencies function but 
feebly, if at all. 

“A reaffirmation of the importance of the 
state library extension agency is believed 
to be desirable at this time and it is sug- 
gested that the following resolution be passed 
by the Council: 

“Resolved, by the Council of the American 
Library Association that: 

“The rapid developments of popular de- 
mand for adequate adult education facilities, 
and for opportunities for the fruitful em- 
ployment of the new leisure, the urgent need 
for agencies and avenues for quick and wide 
dissemination of information, ideas, and 
ideals, the social necessity for universal 
wholesome recreation, make challenging de- 
mands upon the library profession and par- 
ticularly for universal easy access to adequate 
public libraries. 

“In this time of flux and rapid change 
there is acute and increasing need for state 
leadership and participation in the guidance, 
development, and adaptation of library serv- 
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ices to meet these expanding demands. 

“The Council of the American Library 
Association reaffirms its faith in the funda- 
mental economy and effective results of 
adequate support and vigorous functioning 
of state library extension agencies in the 
advance of library services to meet these 
rapidly changing conditions. 

“We urge all friends of culture and 
popular education to codperate in the efforts 
to provide for all citizens easy access to 
books by the establishment of codrdinated 
large scale systems of public libraries, the 
development of library service under trained 
and expert leadership, to the end that our 
common life may be enriched by universal 
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education and all other cultural means.” 
It was voted to adopt the resolution. 


CoMMITTEE ON Liprary REVENUES 


Samuel H. Ranck, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Library Revenues, presented the 
following resolution: 

“The Council of the American Library 
Association, the policy determining body of 
the Association, declares its conviction that 
the organization and control of all public 
libraries, national, state, and municipal, 
should be free from all partisan, factional, 
and political considerations.” 

It was voted to adopt the resolution. 

The meeting adjourned. 


PFE 





























SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 


eAdult Education Round Table 


LTON JAMES FERGUSON, 
Meee Library, Brooklyn, New 

York, opened the Adult Educa- 
tion Round Table Thursday morning by 
reminding the group that they had passed 
the A B C stage of their work, and that 
the plans and ideas gleaned from various 
meetings held during the past few months 
would be presented and a discussion would 
follow. 

Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public 
Library, gave a report on the Amherst meet- 
ing and referred to and quoted from Mr. 
Cartwright’s report given in full in the 
Journal of Adult Education, which states 
clearly the position in which libraries find 
themselves in the program of adult educa- 
tion. Miss Flexner stated that the many 
questions asked by librarians regarding 
adult education prove that they are not read- 
ing the Journal of Adult Education and other 
library literature. She emphasized the fact 
that librarians must take more definite ac- 
tion in the program of rehabilitation. 

Isabella M. Cooper, librarian of occu- 
pational and guidance information sources, 
Adjustment Service, American Association 
for Adult Education, was called upon to 
explain the purpose of the service and its 
relation to the library. 

Robert M. Lester, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, reported on an informal meeting of 
eighteen people called in Chicago in June 
to review the work accomplished by adult 
education agencies during the past six or 
seven years. This group openly recognized 
the fact that public libraries were connected 
with every phase of adult education and 
that the A. L. A. was so involved in the 
adult education program that it could not 
dodge its issue. 


Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library 
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School, University of Chicago, next gave 
a summary of the seminars on adult read- 
ing and adult education at the University 
of Chicago, October 13 and 14, a report of 
which was printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
November, 1933, pages 506-08. (For further 
information about the seminars, especially 
the discussion led by Lyman Bryson, see also 
the proceedings of the Board on the Library 
and Adult Education.) 

In discussion which followed, Parke R. 
Kolbe, president, Drexel Institute, pointed 
out the fact that in adult education both 
Germany and England had shaken off the 
bonds of academic education in favor of a 
more informal type. In our attempt to 
cover too large a field he fears that we are 
in danger of losing our objective. Both 
Dean Wilson, of the Graduate Library 
School, and Miss Eastman, of Cleveland, 
emphasized the necessity of breaking up the 
public into groups, analyzing and defining 
them; adding that if the library could not 
serve all, it should select those organizations 
which could be served best and most ef- 
fectively. 

The dominant note of the round table was 
that we may not ignore the majority who 
cannot comprehend literature now avail- 
able and that there is great need for read- 


able books on subjects of interest and help- 
fulness. 


ProcRaAM CoMMITTEE, 1934 


The following were appointed to the 
Program Committee of 1934: Chairman, 
John M. Chancellor, Bureau of Prisons, 
United States Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Glenn M. Lewis, Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
Pauline J. Fihe, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


PauLINE J. Fine, Secretary 
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Agricultural Libraries Section 


HE meeting of the Agricultural Li- 
braries Section was held Monday 
afternoon, October 16, at the Stevens 
Hotel. The chairman, Cora Miltimore, 
University of Florida Library, Gainesville, 
presided. Dr. S. S. Nehru, of the Indian 
Civil Service, was introduced by Angus S. 
Fletcher, British Library of Information, 
New York City, and Dr. Nehru, who was a 
delegate from the All-India Libraries Asso- 
ciation, responded briefly. 
J. Christian Bay, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, presented the principal paper of 
the program, entitled: 


THE RESPONSE OF SCIENCE TO 
AGRICULTURE* 


It is quite possible that the first attempts 
to infuse scientific ideas into the practice of 
agriculture may be found in the ancient 
wisdom of the Far East. Some historians 
of agriculture think so, but the science of 
the Orient is not the science of the Western 
World, nor even that of the period of the 
Renaissance. Scientific ideas formulated in 
classic times are very difficult to follow to- 
day, not only because the concepts were 
entirely different from ours, but also because 
the language is almost unintelligible to us. 
For the purpose of this meeting, I must 
content myself with touching the high spots 
in the attempts of science to meet the de- 
mands of practical agriculture, and in order 
to make a quite orthodox start in my selec- 
tion from the immense material which has 
accumulated for ages, I shall first point to 
the doctrine of vegetation accumulated by 
Aristotle. 

The main problem in agriculture from 
ancient times to the present day has been 
what constituted the food of plants and by 
what mechanism this food was absorbed. 

Aristotle propounded the theory that all 
living things feed upon the elements of 
which they are composed, which is not a 
bad beginning for a theory of vegetation. 
He described the nutrition of plants as being 
of necessity moist, and he concluded that a 
certain degree of heat is a necessary factor 


* Abridged. 
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in the absorption of food by plants. The 
soil, says Aristotle, serves as the stomach 
of all plants, and the same number of sub- 
stances that can be found in a plant will also 
be found in the earth. He does not attribute 
to plants any life activity of their own. 

This doctrine remained valid down 
through the Middle Ages and into the period 
of the Renaissance. The Roman authors 
repeated it without criticism. The ancient 
agricultural authors such as Cato, Varro, 
Columella, Virgil, and Plinius never went 
beyond the Aristotelian principles, and even 
in Linné’s Philosophy of botany, published 
in 1751, we find as a fundamental principle, 
the following sentence: “Plantarum ven- 
triculus est terra.” 

Even before the period of the Renaissance, 
however, the Aristotelian wisdom was 
shaken by at least one man who, as a scien- 
tist, went far beyond his day. This was 
Johannes Cusa, a cardinal of the Church 
of Rome, and a very keen thinker. He in- 
troduced into science an entirely new 
method, which sounds to us quite simple, but 
was really a radical departure from the an- 
cient practice of deduction. Cusa maintained 
that in order to ascertain tangible facts in 
nature, and to estimate the effects of natural 
forces, you must do two things—you must 
weigh and you must measure. And so he 
weighed and measured. He placed a young 
tree in a pot containing a definite quantity 
of soil. He let it grow and after some 
time detached the tree from the soil, weighed 
the tree by itself, weighed the soil by itself, 
and discovered that the tree had increased 
very much in weight, while the soil had not 
decreased in weight appreciably. This ex- 
periment probably is the first quantitative 
physiological experiment ever made. It was 
described in a little book of which the John 
Crerar Library possesses a manuscript copy 
dated 1447. The famous experiment dating 
from about 1610 with the willow tree, con- 
ducted by Jean Baptiste van Helmont, 
much more exact than Cusa’s. Undoubtedly 
van Helmont knew of Cusa’s experiment 
and had benefited by Cusa’s admonition 
about weighing and measuring. 
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As the centuries rolled on, people gathered 
experience in the pursuit of their occupa- 
tions, and the cumulated wisdom was re- 
corded by word of mouth for transmission 
to coming generations. Then came the in- 
yention of printing and with it a flood of 
books on practical agriculture. In an eco- 
nomic way, agriculture rapidly became a 
skilled art and a profitable occupation, even 
without the aid of formulated scientific prin- 
ciples. Selection of good seeds and profitable 
breeding animals, fruit culture, grafting, 
and the improvement of soils, were practiced 
long before mankind knew the why and 
wherefore. The estates, parks, gardens, and 
forests still existing, which have been per- 
petuated since the sixteenth century, show 
even today that excellent results were ob- 
tained in those early days even as the arts of 
printing and bookbinding attained great per- 
fection long before we began to philosophize 
about the doing of them. 

Meanwhile, van Helmont’s studies were 
repeated by Robert Boyle and by many other 
physiologists. The use of the magnifying 
glass was applied to scientific investigation, 
and a series of very interesting experiments 
were begun by Nehemiah Grew, and after- 
wards continued by Marcello Malpighi, 
who developed a new theory of plant nutri- 
tion. 

The greatest of all discoveries in scientific 
botany was forecast when Charles Bonnet, 
in Geneva, some time in 1747, undertook to 
determine the nature of the bubbles of air 
that developed on the green parts of plants 
when they were placed in water and sun- 
light. Several capable chemists and natural- 
ists at once took up this inquiry. First of 
all, there was Duhamel du Monceau, who 
did not contribute to the solution of the 
riddle of these air bubbles, but indicated a 
new form of experiment with plants, the 
so-called water culture, that is, the de- 
velopment of plants from seeds in water. 
The title of his work, La physique des 
arbres, was derived from the statement of 
Bonnet, who first applied the term of 
physics to scientific investigations in plants 
and thereby carried the investigation into 
the field of experimental and inductive 
Science, 

Meanwhile, two investigators, Ingenhousz 


and Senebier, succeeded in differentiating 
two important functions in plants: first, the 
development of carbonic acid, and the as- 
similation of oxygen, which takes place in 
the absence of light; and second, the assimi- 
lation of carbonic acid and the development 
of oxygen, which takes place in sunlight. 
On the 17th of August, 1771, a British 
naturalist, Joseph Priestley, introduced a 
twig of mint into a bell jar filled with air 
in which a candle had burned so long that 
it would burn no longer. Ten days after 
he found that the mint had improved the 
air in this closed chamber in such a manner 
that a candle would once more burn when 
it was introduced in it. This observation 
led everybody concerned to the conclusion 
that plants affect atmospheric air differently 
from animals; the office of plants as Priest- 
ley put it, was to preserve the balance of 
the atmosphere by producing the life giving 
element in it. Priestley’s Experiments and 
observations on different kinds of air, of 
which many editions were printed, was re- 
warded by the Royal Society with the Copley 
Medal, which was the only reward that this 
investigator received in honor of the dis- 
covery that revolutionized chemistry almost 
as much as the science of physics was revolu- 
tionized in 1820 by the discovery of electro- 
magnetism. 

After many years Ingenhousz, who had 
been sojourning in Austria, went to London, 
became an honorary member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and in 1796 printed a 
most remarkable contribution, On the food 
of plants, which summarized and sealed all 
investigations on this subject during the 
eighteenth century. Senebier, whose work 
is interwoven with that of Ingenhousz, con- 
tinued his researches up to the year 1800, 
and arrived at approximately the same con- 
clusion. The two investigators differed in 
their ideas of the mechanism of plant nu- 
trition, but these conditions were cleared up 
by later investigators. I should like to call 
attention to one special work of Ingenhousz, 
his L’art d’observer, which is one of the 
most sagacious works of all time on the 
whole problem of exact research, and de- 
serves to be not only known but perpetually 
remembered and used for its sane principles 
and excellent indications of methodology, 
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especially at this time when research has 
run riot. 

When we come to the nineteeth century 
it at once becomes apparent that the great 
development in experimental science which 
characterized the last half of the eighteenth 
century ceased for some time. During the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century a spirit 
of so-called natural philosophy governed the 
scientific world everywhere. The movement 
originated with Schelling, whose pure philos- 
ophy was very attractive, but his apostles 
would have done well in letting natural 
history alone. Only in one field were sys- 
tematic researches continued during this 
period, and that was in analytical chemistry. 
The ashes of nearly every known plant were 
analyzed, and the economic laws of agricul- 
tural practice were determined by elaborate 
studies of social conditions. Meanwhile, 
the three-field and the four-field systems of 
farming were instituted in the great agri- 
cultural estates in Germany and France. 
The physical condition of the soil was 
studied by Schumacher, and the chemistry 
of the soil was investigated most successfully 
by Jean Baptiste Boussingault, whose great 
work, Agronomie, chimie agricole et physi- 
ologie, still remains one of the most 
comprehensive treatises on the chemical 
conditions of the soil. Boussingault estab- 
lished the first agricultural laboratory on his 
estate in Alsace exactly one hundred years 
ago and that was the beginning of the ex- 
perimental activity which attained climax 
after climax in efficiency and usefulness as 
the century of progress unfolded among us. 

In 1840 the modern development of what 
we may call agricultural science began with 
the activities of Justus von Liebig. As the 
result of his most diligent and ingenious 
study, Liebig perfected a book which he 
called Organic chemistry in its application to 
agriculture and physiology. It was pub- 
lished in 1840, and at once attracted atten- 
tion all over the civilized world. No single 
book had ever had a similar influence upon 
practical farmers everywhere. They had 
been accustomed to receive new theories in 
science and industry in popular language. 
Liebig almost at one stroke induced them to 
talk knowingly of the chemical elements and 
their combinations, of the various analytical 
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processes, and of chemical ideas in general, 
When followed, his advice led to decidedly 
beneficial results in practical agricultural 
work. He instituted at once an era in hus- 
bandry where the practical agriculturist 
found himself working hand in hand with 
the progressive and farseeing scientist. 

However, what neither the working 
farmers nor the early chemists, nor even 
Liebig observed, was worked out by Bous- 
singault, supported by Sir John Lawes and 
Gilbert, that nitrogen in a soluble form js 
of prime importance as a plant food. In the 
sixties Julius von Sachs discovered the 
method of laboratory cultures in water, and 
Hellriegel indicated similar nutrition studies 
in sand cultures. One American scholar ar- 
rived in Europe just in time to share in some 
of this work, Samuel W. Johnson, who after- 
wards served as professor of agricultural 
chemistry at Yale from 1856 to 1896. His 
teaching in a large measure determined our 
own organized work on our own problems. 
Within fifty years, both in Europe and here, 
agriculture became a group of exact sciences, 
working hand in hand with the tremendous 
evolution of physics, chemistry, zoology, and 
botany. 

As to the future, I suggest that all of us 
watch the progress of colloid chemistry. We 
may predict that it will determine our work 
on soils and on the permanency of soil fer- 
tility, which means the conservation of our 
civilization. 

* * * 


Miss Miltimore then turned the meeting 
over to Jackson Edmund Towne, State Col- 
lege Library, East Lansing, Michigan, 
leader of the round table. Mr. Towne 
summarized briefly his paper on “Books, 
Their Disposition and Administrative Con- 
trol in State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Libraries.” 


Mr. Towne’s Appress* 


At Michigan State College the annual 
fund allotted from the state agricultural 
experiment station to the college library had 
been $1,000. From this sum, $680 had been 
spent for periodicals and $270 for binding. 
Only $50 had been spent for books. Of the 
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periodicals, fourteen had been in the field 
of chemistry. 

Over seven thousand books and periodi- 
cals had been accessioned and added to the 
so-called Experiment Station Library at 
Michigan State. The books were separately 
labeled and given separate indications in the 
public catalog, but they were not shelved 
collectively, being scattered throughout the 
classification in the main stack arrangement 
of the main library. 

There are over fifty state and insular 
agricultural experiment stations, and before 
submitting new recommendations to the 
local station council at Michigan State it 
seemed wise to gather some data regarding 
the distribution of expenditures for library 
purposes at other United States stations 
located on college or university campuses or 
in the same communities. Because of terri- 
torial character or location, Alaska, Georgia, 
Guam, Hawaii, Minnesota, Ohio, Porto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands stations were 
eliminated from consideration. 

In June, 1932, the latest available United 
States report on agricultural experiment sta- 
tions was for 1930. Iowa and South Dakota 
made no station expenditures for their li- 
braries in 1930. There remained 43 
stations, reporting annual library expendi- 
tures ranging from Illinois’s $5,000 to 
Oregon’s $8. 

The following form letter of inquiry was 
sent out: 


“Dear Director: 

“I find that in 1930 the expenditures of 
your station ‘for additions to equipment’ 
under ‘library’ were $———. 

“Was this money spent only for books, or 
for other items as well, such as periodicals, 
binding, library supplies, library service? 

“Do you have a library housed separately 
from the college or university library at 
the institution where your station is located? 
If part of the main collection, or of a di- 
visional collection in the field of agriculture, 
is it shelved separately or has it been assimi- 
lated in any way? 

“Does the authority of the college or uni- 
versity librarian extend over your library? 
Who decides how your library fund shall 
be expended each year?” 


Replies from 43 institutions were ulti- 
mately received. Responses were surpris- 
ingly prompt, friendly, and in some cases 
copiously informing. It was found that in 
1930, out of a group of 43 stations reporting 
library expenditures, a total of 36 stations 
spent money for books; 37 for periodicals; 34 
for binding; 8 for library supplies; 6 for li- 
brary service. 

There are 25 agricultural experiment sta- 
tion libraries on college campuses housed 
separately from the main library; 2 housed 
with other books in the main or depart- 
mental collection but shelved separately; 
and 16 shelved with other books and assim- 
ilated with them. 

The college librarian’s authority extends 
over 29 agricultural experiment station li- 
braries and does not so extend over 14. 
Decisions regarding expenditures of the sta- 
tion library fund appear to rest with the 
college librarian in 9 instances; with the 
agricultural or station librarian in 3 cases; 
with the director of the station at 21 sta- 
tions; with the college library committee on 
§ campuses; and in 2 instances with a 
separate library committee. 

Copies have been made of the 43 letters 
received at Michigan State College and the 
library will be glad to lend them to any 
one interested. As a sample of the letters, 
an especially interesting communication was 
that received from the University of Wyo- 
ming, because it touched upon possible fu- 
ture additional use of Hatch, Adams, and 
Purnell funds for station library purposes. 

At Michigan State College the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Council is com- 
posed of the president of the institution, the 
deans of the divisions of agriculture and 
home economics and the director of the sta- 
tion, the heads of the departments of agri- 
cultural engineering, animal and poultry 
husbandry, animal pathology, bacteriology, 
botany, chemistry, dairy, economics, ento- 
mology, farm crops, farm management, 
forestry, publications, sociology, soils, zool- 
ogy, and the secretary of the state board of 
agriculture. For a number of years, the 
librarian of the college has also been offi- 
cially designated as the librarian of the sta- 
tion. 

The Michigan State College station 
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council, after being addressed by its libra- 
rian, voted to have the director appoint a 
committee to confer with the librarian to 
make a final report for a change in policy 
before the start of the new fiscal year, July 
I, 1933. 

It was ultimately found that the periodi- 
cals being purchased on station funds, with 
fourteen in chemistry, represented a far less 
accidental choice than had originally been 
supposed. If all periodical subscriptions 
were to be transferred to the general library 
budget, and only books purchased from the 
station library allotment, there remained 
the problem of the fields to which the sub- 
ject matter of the books should be restricted. 
In view of the scope of the activities of the 
station, the single field of agriculture or 
even its most definitely related subdivisions 
would by no means embrace all possible 
subjects for station library book purchases. 
And so, two changes in policy have now been 
adopted, embodied in the two following 
resolutions, the second of which refers, in 
part, to the cut in the station allotment 
necessitated last July: 

1. That all separate accessioning and 
labeling of library books, periodicals, and 
bulletins bought from experiment station 
funds be discontinued, provided a separate 
order record is kept which will make pos- 
sible the separation at any time of these 
publications from others in the library. 

2. That the periodicals now purchased 
from the station allotment be purchased in 
the future from this sum, the cost of bind- 
ing to be charged against the general li- 
brary budget until the station allotment is 
increased again to cover the amount. 


* * * 


In the absence of William Berry Ker- 
shaw, State College Library, East Lansing, 
Michigan, James A. McMillen, Hill Me- 
morial Library, State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, preceded his remarks on 
“An Agricultural Periodical of the Civil 
War Period in the Southern States” by a 
brief summary of the paper by Mr. Kershaw 
entitled “An Agricultural Periodical of the 
Civil War Period in the Northern States.” 
Mr. McMillen furnished the following ab- 
stract of his talk: 
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Mr. McMIien’s Appress 


The publication of agricultural journals 
was a very precarious business enterprise at 
first because of the prejudice against “book 
farming” and the proverbial conservatism 
of the farmer. Two journals, one of the 
north, the American Agriculturist, and one 
of the south, Southern Cultivator, which 
were established early in the fifth decade of 
the nineteenth century, still survive and 
serve their respective sections. 

The American Agriculturist began publi- 
cation in New York in 1842 and has 
absorbed more than thirty other farm maga. 
zines although it still retains its original 
title. The only complete file shown in the 
Union List of Serials is at the Library of 
Congress. Among its many distinguished 
contributors were Solon Robinson and A. B. 
Allen, both of whom made extensive trips 
in various sections of the country and 
sent back their observations to _ this 
paper in which they later appeared in letter 
form. 

The rapid changes brought about by the 
war between the states in the field of agri- 
culture are fully mirrored in the war files 
of the American Agriculturist. These 
volumes constitute one of the most valuable 
sources to be consulted for the real economic 
and social history of this troublous period. 
They picture the rapid evolution of agri- 
culture better than any other printed matter, 
and the necessity for filling in sets of this 
journal in our agricultural libraries is ap- 
parent. 

Unlike its northern contemporary the 
Southern Cultivator was intended, as shown 
in its prospectus, “to make a direct appeal 
to the planters and friends of agriculture 
throughout the southern states,” and was 
“devoted exclusively to the cause of southern 
agriculture.” Founded in 1843 at Augusta, 
Georgia, it later was published in Athens 
and now issues from Atlanta under the title 
Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer. 
According to the Union List of Serials, the 
most complete file* is at the United States 


* Note: I have since discovered at the University 
of Georgia Library at Athens practically a complete 
set, lacking two rare Civil War issues, from Volume I 
through reconstruction days. This file was donated to 
the library by the former publisher as the paper was 
issued in Athens for many years. 
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Department of Agriculture Library and li- 
braries interested would do well to arrange, 

exchange of materials, so that one com- 
plete file of this most important journal will 
be available. 

The more conservative character of the 
southern planter as compared with the 
northern farmer caused the early struggles 
of this regional journal to be much more 
trying and it was not firmly established until 
well on in the 1850’s. In 1848 (Vol. VI, 
p. 24) is the following appeal: “The pub- 
lishers feel deeply humiliated to announce 
that the patronage of the Cultivator is 
wholly inadequate to pay the expense of 
publication.” Again in same year (Vol. VI, 
no. 56): “We have this day less than one- 
fourth as many readers of the Cultivator 
as of what we write for the Genesee Farmer. 
(The editor, Dr. Daniel Lee, had but re- 
cently come from the north and still contrib- 
uted to the Genesee Farmer, published at 
Rochester, New York.) Every friend of the 
former work must lend us his assistance to 
extend its circulation, or our humble labors 
will soon be confined to another quarter of 
the Union.” 

The “peculiar institution” in the south, 
which prevailed until the war brought it to 
an end in 1865, was the occasion for many 
contributions which make the ante bellum 
files especially valuable and_ interesting. 
Plantation management, which meant, in the 
main, the proper handling of Negro labor 
either directly by the owner, or, as was 
usually the case, through the overseer, was 
an all important matter to the planter en- 
gaged in raising the great southern staples, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar. The good 
and bad sides of slavery are both revealed 
and there was almost universal opinion that 
the overseer was the most objectionable 
feature and one which led to mistreatment 
of the Negroes and the unnecessary and 
wholly inexcusable exhaustion of the soil. 
But there were things to be said for a sys- 
tem which enabled one writer to describe 
its more favorable aspects in this manner, 
(Vol. IV, p. 114, 1846): “No more beauti- 
ful picture of human society can be drawn 
than a well organized plantation, thus gov- 
ered by the human principles of reason. 
When the Negroes were well fed, well 
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clothed, and have not unreasonable burdens 
imposed on them, but are accustomed to a 
systematic and regular course of labor, es- 
pecially if the slaves have been born and 
reared up in the master’s household, or have 
long been members of his family, and hence 
have that strong attachment which never 
fails to grow up between the master and his 
slave in the course of time.” [Sic] 

But, as a contributor puts it in 1847 (Vol. 
V, p. 107), “it is one of the most difficult 
things in the world to get a faithful and 
capable overseer; . . . He should be a man 
of the strictest honesty....He should 
possess the most untiring industry; .. . be 
orderly and systematic . . . ; be firm, strict, 
and human; . . . love home more than any- 
where else; . . . have sense enough to make 
just and sensible regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Negroes, and firmness to exe- 
cute them; . . . be well acquainted with his 
business, but not so smart as to have noth- 
ing more to learn; if he knows so much that 
books and agricultural papers cannot learn 
(sic) him anything, do not, I entreat you, 
trust him with your business; and lastly, if 
he drinks to excess do not employ him if he 
has every other qualification.” 

During the war the periodical was carried 
on with great difficulty and the last number 
seen by me bears the dates May and June, 
1862. Southerners had to shift for them- 
selves and produce the needed articles. The 
editor confidently observes (Vol. XX, pp. 
100-101) that “This war must result in our 
independence, sooner or later. Present 
prices are sufficient, Heaven knows, to au- 
thorise almost any manufacturing enter- 
prise.” A southern contemporary, Dr. 
Cloud’s southern rural magazine, The 
American Cotton Planter and Soil of the 
South, gives up the struggle with a belated 
issue for June, 1861, in which is pasted an 
“extra” slip stating that due to difficulties 
“in procuring paper of the right size and 
quality on which to print it... and the 
little interest taken by readers and corre- 
spondents in agricultural journalism .. . it 
was best to suspend the publication . . . till 
the war is over.” 

However, the Cultivator resumed normal 
activities after the war and managed to 
survive the difficult days of reconstruction. 
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The task ahead for that particular publica- 
tion is rather eloquently stated in an editorial 
in the issue of September, 1867 (Vol. XXV, 
p. 278): “We must build up anew and in 
such a different manner as, avoiding the 
unfortunate errors of the past, we may 
pacify by genial and refreshing culture, the 
red old hills of Georgia, which for thirty 
years have stood the disgrace of our system; 
a crime against nature and one being avenged 
today in our humiliation and sufferings. If 
there was a sin in our old slavery it was in 
its misapplication. For the rich loam and 
luxuriant foliage of nature, what have we 
substituted? Not the broad acres, prodigal 
with increasing fertility, upon which millions 
of the human family might subsist—but ter- 
ritories of murdered land, blushing for us 
with innumerable red gullies courting nature 
to hide their nakedness; thankful, no doubt, 
for a covering of briars to protect them from 
the sun, or the more soothing application 
of pine thickets.” 

So did the revived journal go about its 
new task and I venture to say that in the up- 
building of the new south, the Southern 
Cultivator played a very important part. 

* * * 


M. Grace Barnes, University of Mary- 
land Library, College Park, asked about 
duplicates of agricultural periodicals. Robert 
James Usher, Howard Memorial Library, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, stated that his 
library had some duplicates for disposition. 

J. W. Crist, associate professor of horti- 
culture, State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, read his paper entitled: 


READINGS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES* 


Individuals who enter upon graduate work 
are those who have completed four years 
of undergraduate requirements. They re- 
veal that they have read too little, too nar- 
rowly, too superficially, too dependently, too 
much as a means to the end of class grades 
and the attainment of various kinds of prac- 
tical and professional ability. The graduates 
of agricultural colleges, the schools where 
technology is almost the essence of the cur- 
ricula, disclose their deficiency quickly and 


* Abridged. 


most emphatically. Nine years ago, after 
considerable experience with budding rp. 
searchers, I became so impressed with, that 
I was deeply depressed by, the meager jp. 
tellectual and cultural background whic 
they possessed. It was futile to hope fora 
correction of the condition immediately by 
changes which might be wrought in the 
undergraduate curricula of our colleges of 
agriculture. That involves one of the wheels 
of the gods, in fact, the slowest one of the 
numerous wheels of the gods of American 
technology. 

One possibility seemed to be that of a list 
of selected reading which might be urged 
but not forced upon the students under 
consideration. After such a list had been pre- 
pared and utilized for a year, a very perti- 
nent article appeared in The Scientific 
Monthly (Vol. XXI, no. 1, p. 34, 1925). 
Its title was “The Reading of Graduate 
Students,” and its writer, Dr. Raymond 
Pearl of Johns Hopkins University, who 
was connected with the Agricultural College 
of the University of Maine for some time 
before his move to Johns Hopkins. He in- 
cluded the list of selected works which he 
had finally determined to use. It was divided 
into three sections, the third and last being 
connected more directly with his own field 
of research. ‘These sections were: “The 
Nature, Meaning, and Method of Science;” 
“The Conduct of Life;” “Biometry and 
Vital Statistics.” A goodly number of the 
citations on my more lengthy and less well 
systematized list were identical with those 
on his. I was greatly encouraged by his 
example and proceeded to push the project 
to a wider limit. It has developed to the 
point of constant use and gratification. The 
list now comprises 138 references. By 
design, it stresses theoretical abstractions, 
and savors strongly of philosophy from be- 
ginning to end. Its major divisions are three 
in number: “The Nature, Meaning, and 
Method of Science;” “The Conduct of 
Life;” “Biology, in General.” The last of 
these three is extended by the subsidiary 
topics: “Agriculture,” “Botany,” “Horticul- 
ture.” 

The list is, of course, not a perfect one, 
though as it now stands it is the consequence 
of several years of trial and error, and an 
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earnestness for making it more effective. 
No two persons could agree exactly upon 
the content of such a list, but at least a small 
fractional part of all the persons engaged 
in the supervision of graduate work in the 
agricultural sciences would be in unison as 
to the necessity for something of the kind 
to aid them in their task. They are aware 
of and sensitive to the amazing naivete and 
helplessness of the candidates who come un- 
der their care to be transformed into sub- 
jects which are fit for the brotherhood of 
scholarly teachers and investigators. They 
believe in the potency of directed reading 
when the direction is good. They know the 
power within the library and appreciate the 
cooperation of the librarian. They are 
elated when the librarian understands their 
needs and sees fit to provide what they want 
and render it easily available for their young, 
tender, timorous, and ofttimes stupid candi- 
dates for advanced degrees. 
* * * 

Copies of Professor Crist’s reading list 
were distributed at the close of his paper 
and a few questions were asked, but as the 
hour was late there was little time for dis- 
cussion. Miss Miltimore resumed the chair 
to preside over the business meeting. Re- 
ports of interest to the section were made by 
A. L. A. committees. Claribel Ruth 
Barnett, chairman of the Oberly Memorial 
Fund Committee, reported that the 1932 
award was made to Louise O. Bercaw and 
Esther Marie Colvin, for their “Bibliog- 
raphy on the Marketing of Agricultural 
Products,” issued as U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
150. Miss Colvin, who was present at the 
meeting, was introduced. Honorable men- 
tion was given to the bibliography by J. D. 
Wilson on “Environmental Factors in Rela- 
tion to Plant Diseases and Injury,” published 
as Technical Series Bulletin No. 9, of the 
Ohio State Agricultural Experiment Station. 
James A. McMillen, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Codperation with the American 
Society for Horticultural Science, reported 
that due to lack of funds little had been ac- 
complished during the year. Winifred Greg- 
ory, of the Codperative Cataloging Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly on the work of that 
Committee. The following report of the 


section’s Committee on Codperative Biblio- 
graphical Aid, Louise O. Bercaw, chairman, 
was read by the secretary: 


CoGOPERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AID 


From August, 1932, through May, 1933, 
this committee compiled seven lists of ref- 
erences for publication in Rural America, 
the official organ of the American Country 
Life Association. Eight lists were published 
in that periodical from September, 1932, 
through June, 1933. The apparent incon- 
sistency in these figures is due to the fact 
that lists were not published in two issues 
of the periodical and a list previously com- 
piled, but not published, was used for the 
eighth issue containing a list. These lists, 
which bear the title, “Literature of Rural 
Life,” contain, in addition to references sent 
in by the members of the committee, reviews 
of books contributed from time to time by 
specialists in rural sociology. 

Through an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing Orpha Cummings, who was _ ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused by Jane 
Frodsham’s resignation, did not take an 
active part during this period. However, 
she is at present serving as an active mem- 
ber. 

The personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: Orpha Cummings, Cora L. Feldkamp, 
Bertha E. Herse, Julia Wright Merrill (ex- 
officio member), Caroline B. Sherman, and 
Louise O. Bercaw. 

Louise O. Bercaw, Chairman 


VisiT TO THORDARSON LIBRARY 


On Thursday afternoon, October 19, 
members of the section had the great privi- 
lege of visiting the private library of Dr. C. 
H. Thordarson of the Thordarson Electri- 
cal Company, Chicago. The visit was ar- 
ranged by J. Christian Bay of the John 
Crerar Library. A very interesting illus- 
trated description of the library, written by 
Dr. Bay, appeared in the Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, Vol. XXIII, 
pt. 1, 1929, pp. 1-17, under the title: “Biblio- 
theca Thordarsoniana. A Private Collection 
of Scientific and Technological Literature.” 
A most pleasant and profitable hour was 
spent in examining some of Dr. Thordarson’s 
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rare treasures and in sharing his enthusiasm 
for them. 


New OPFFicers 


The Nominating Committee, Earl N. 
Manchester, Mary G. Burwash, and Mabel 
Colcord, nominated the following officers 


cArt Reference 


HE first meeting was a joint session 
with the Museum Group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association Monday 
morning. Alfred E. Hamill, trustee, Art 
Institute, Chicago; Daniel Catton Rich, 
associate curator, Art Institute; and Wiebe 
A. White, Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, 
were the speakers. 

The meeting on Monday afternoon was 
called to order by the chairman, Dorothy 
Breen, Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Following brief introductory remarks by 
Miss Breen, Mary Powell, supervisor of 
education, City Art Museum, St. Louis, 
Missouri, gave a talk on “Exhibitions and 
the Art Library in the Changing Order.” 


Miss Powe u’s Appress* 


The way the public turns to the museum 
and the library in these stressful times has 
set a challenge to the educational and recre- 
ational agencies of these institutions. Li- 
braries and museums are not teaching in- 
stitutions in the sense that schools and col- 
leges are. Every community is usually well 
supplied with agencies for formal courses 
of instruction. The work of libraries and 
museums is, therefore, restricted to informal 
education with no definite age limits. 

The Advisory Group on Adult Education 
of the Carnegie Corporation has found that 
exhibitions intelligently displayed are of first 
importance in adult education. Art exhi- 
bitions give varied reactions. They stir the 
emotions, induce a quiet sense of well be- 
ing, and help toward the realization of a 
calm aloofness from troubling experiences. 
Exhibitions present opportunities to acquire 
new intellectual and spiritual possessions and 
they are a direct aid in forming a taste for 


* Abridged. 


who were unanimously elected: Chairman, 
Jackson Edmund Towne, State College Lj. 
brary, East Lansing, Michigan; secretary, 
Cora L. Feldkamp, Office of Experiment 
Stations Library, U. S. Department of Agri. 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Jessie M. ALLEN, Secretary 


Round Table 


new activities. Consequently exhibitions of 
art in a public library, as in a museum, are 
a potential factor in maintaining the morale 
of a community in this harassed era. 

It is not difficult to secure exhibitions, 
Rather, it is hard to select and choose those 
which may be desired from the many that 
are offered. The public library has a privi- 
lege that the museum does not have in that 
it can invite the work of younger local 
artists. Many young painters, sculptors, and 
graphic artists of merit may be discovered 
in any community and invited to show their 
work. Besides one-man exhibits by local 
artists, group exhibitions of their work may 
be assembled. Exhibitions of art work of 
both public and art schools are of great 
public interest and are easily arranged for. 
Other sources of exhibitions are loans by 
local collectors; loans from the municipal 
art museum; small exhibitions circuited by 
the College Art Association, the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, and the American 
Federation of Arts. Exhibitions arranged 
by the latter organization are too expensive 
as a rule for small libraries, but their list 
of exhibitions offers many suggestions for 
assembling displays of local material. 

The portfolios of the art library are fer- 
tile fields for picture displays, and selections 
of posters, advertisements, textiles, repro- 
ductions of the paintings of both old masters 
and the moderns, from collections made by 
the library, are often shown. Popular, too, 
and obtained at very little cost are the 
Proctor and Gamble Soap Sculpture Ex- 
hibit, the House Beautiful Cover Competi- 
tion, and the House Beautiful Small House 
Competition. Photography, both amateur 
and professional, always brings a response. 

Exhibitions should be related to events of 
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everyday life whenever possible, that is, 
events which are related to business, leisure, 
and recreational activities. Displays should 
include objects which are known and used 
in ordinary environments such as rugs, wall 
paper, furniture, vases, maps, and textiles. 

Presentation should be made simply. Cer- 
tain techniques of displays are not possible 
in an art library where the integrity of a 
book room must be preserved. Because of 
attendant space and expense habitat groups 
and period installations are decidedly im- 
practical even though enjoyed by individu- 
als. Such forms of installation diminish the 
quality of each object in the group by setting 
up in their relation to each other rival at- 
tention values. The less spectacular type 
of display, where objects are more or less 
isolated, leaves the observer with a clearer 
idea of their character and qualities. 

Frames and background are important 
elements in the display of art objects. The 
trend is toward greater simplicity. Un- 
framed material can be protected by trans- 
parent coverings such as “protectoid.” Po- 
sitions of pictures in light and shade should 
be noted and adjusted for good effect. Too 
many labels are annoying. Interpretative 
poster labels are best, perhaps one to each 
screen or wall division. 

A few suggestions for comparative ex- 
hibits are these: “The Artist Sees Differ- 
ently:” A picture of a place and the artist’s 
interpretation, such as the bridge at Ronda 
and Frank Brangwyn’s interpretation; 
pictures of the Cezanne country and repro- 
ductions of Cezanne’s paintings. Another 
exhibit might include pictures of plants and 
flowers and ornamental designs of textiles 
and carvings derived from them, as well as 
animal forms and designs developed from 
them. 

An interesting experiment for a library 
exhibition would be an isolated object, with 
an appropriate descriptive label, such as 
“The Masterpiece of the Week,” of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London and 
copied by the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
The reproduction of a work of art with 
the accompanying legend, “Do You Know 
This Picture, Statue, Building?” as the case 
yd be, would also make an effective dis- 
play. 
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Demonstrations and motion pictures of 
art processes are possible for an art library 
and a museum. Without such external 
stimuli the effort to overcome the difficulties 
of the individual’s first association with 
works of art may be too great for him to 
overcome them. These graphic displays 
will help materially. Demonstrations of 
paintings, sculpture, and crafts could be 
given by artists in the community, often with- 
out charge. Motion pictures of etchings, 
weaving, metal work, and other subjects 
are produced by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, and the University 
Film Foundation, 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, and may be obtained 
at low rentals. The traditional forms of art, 
not the unusual and infrequent expressions, 
are those to be emphasized. Cases of tools 
and materials, with a few examples of the 
use of these materials, are interesting. 

Exhibitions involve publicity. Effective 
results are secured from notices in the daily 
press, a mailing list for invitations and an- 
nouncements (should the budget permit), 
posters, and the radio. 

The changing order means that out of 
certain economic, political, and social changes 
new environments and leisure have grown. 
Exhibitions in libraries may now play a part 
in the movement for a wholesome and en- 
riching use of this leisure time. 


Pusiic Lrsrary ART—DEADLY OR 
STIMULATING 


Dudley Crafts Watson then gave a short 
inspirational talk on art in the public library, 
making a strong plea for some originals on 
display in library rooms. (Unfortunately, no 
written copy of his address is available.) 
Mr. Watson insisted that this should be 
contemporary art which appeals particularly 
to the younger generation. Help adults in 
the practical arts and give youngsters the 
art of their own day as the self-expression 
they are seeking, was his advice. The li- 
brary has a great opportunity to encourage 
the enjoyment of poetry—the language of 
wisdom—not enough read and appreciated 
in America. All the arts can be encouraged 
through the constant contact of librarians 
with readers. Mr. Watson’s enthusiasm 
was contagious and his ideas were stimulat- 
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ing to librarians who are always interested 
in enlarging opportunities for the self- 
development and pleasure of the public they 
serve. 


* * * 


Winifred Gregory, of the Codperative 
Cataloging Committee, gave a short talk on 
coéperative cataloging. Following her re- 
marks, Margaret G. Hickman, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California, read the 
paper of Robert Russell Bruce, of the same 
library, entitled: 


GIvING THE Pustic Wuat It Dogsn’t 
WANT 


Music librarians have one privilege de- 
nied to other members of the profession. 
They may listen to that oft repeated and 
much modified legend, “The public library 
must give the public what it wants,” and 
think “That doesn’t apply to us—much.” 
There are days when a succession of im- 
perative demands convince us that Wier is 
the only name in music worth remembering. 
There are other days spent in search of 
old songs that someone heard when he, or 
she, was a little boy, or girl, and we wearily 
marvel at the number of old tunes that 
escaped Miss Sears and our homemade sup- 
plement to her invaluable work. In spite 
of these too common days, strict accounting 
at the end of week or month shows that 
most of our energy has been spent in com- 
bating, not satisfying, the public’s wants. I 
use the word “combat” while appreciatively 
remembering the limited group of musicians 
who fully realize the department’s resources 
and the somewhat larger group of habitual 
patrons who know just how far the collec- 
tion will meet their well defined needs. 

But by far the greater number of patrons 
come to the music room with wants rather 
than needs. Many of them want popular 
music—the kind that Guy Lombardo plays 
and Rudy Vallee sings. There’s not much 
to be done with these amiable and stubborn 
folk. They are just as the radio, movies, 
and the good Lord made them. They haven’t 
any noticeable yearnings after higher things 
and they refuse to be diverted to Victor 
Herbert and Rudolf Friml. Then we have 
the people whose wants are exactly met by 
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the compilations of the ubiquitous Mr. Wier: 
people who can sing or play a little and who 
like something easy and tuneful; people who 
like their music as they like their furniture 
comfortable and familiar and reliable, They 
have a shy sense of adventure in the matter 
of collections, but you must never betray 
their trust by passing out modern music 
hidden behind innocent German titles, 

Next come the yearners after musical cyl. 
ture, to be satisfied only by scores of copies 
of the easier Chopin albums, Moonlight sona- 
tas, and the less onerous exercises of 
Czerny. Music teachers firmly believe that 
the chief function of the department is to 
administer to their pupils’ needs. A mel- 
ancholy pupil must have a certain piece by 
tomorrow—"I take my _ lesson _ then.” 
Chorus people from local operetta com- 
panies, minor professionals, and would-be 
professionals use the music library as a place 
to obtain professional equipment without 
cost. All these conspire to foil the librarian’s 
ambition to build up a well rounded, thor- 
oughly used collection. 

While scanning the menacing “likes” pre- 
paratory to making a vigorous offensive, we 
may as well take note of two popular “dis- 
likes.” Our public doesn’t want modem 
music. It isn’t quite sure as to what mod- 
ern really means, but it runs no risks. A 
teacher and one of her pupils were in- 
specting our display rack. The pupil picked 
up a copy of Ibert’s Histoires. “Don’t take 
that, it’s modern.” “Have you heard it?” 
“No! but look at that title; it must be 
modern. You don’t want anything modern.” 
It is amazing how widespread is the con- 
viction that music’s chief beauty is the mossy 
respectability given only by age. People 
who pride themselves on the timeliness of 
their reading, whose dress must be at least 
the next-to-the-last word, and who cannot 
exist without a Frigidaire and a 1933 model 
automobile refuse to permit music to ad- 
vance past the year 1900. 

The second dislike is really more of 4 
heavy indifference. Daniel Gregory Mason 
to the contrary, music librarians know that 
George Gershwin is the only American com- 
poser whose hold on popular interest is un- 
wavering. Let’s not be misled by flurries 
like that over Emperor Jones. Has anyone 
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ever asked you for other music by Louis 
Gruenberg? Of course, much of American 
music has been written since the fatal date, 
1900, and may be cursed as modern but 
even MacDowell suffers the blight of neg- 
lect. There are semi-professional agitators 
for things American who may be amusing 
or annoying but are seldom well informed. 
One leader of a group of music clubs de- 
scended on a librarian with tactful rebuke. 
“Don’t you think, my dear, that it would 
be nice to have more American music in 
our library?” She was amazed and a little 
unbelieving when shown that the criticized 
department contained almost everything of 
any value in American music, except some 
of the larger scores. A great deal of inter- 
est in American music is like that—it’s great 
stuff for someone else. 

Our first move in a campaign against 
public taste is directed at the music itself. 
In its library form, as a physical entity, music 
isnot of much help to a crusading librarian. 
It sulks behind uninviting red-rope and 
buckram and hides in drawers and cases 
that repel all save the determined hunter. 
We foil such unhelpful reticence by clipping 
the decorative cover, pasting it over the 
gloomy red-rope and applying a protective 
coat of shellac. Even a Peters edition cover 
attracts more attention than red-rope. When 
we first tried this plan a page did the work 
in the department, but now an obliging and 
skilful Bindery Department includes the 
cover pasting with the other processes of 
binding and the music reaches us ready for 
the display rack. If such decoration has 
been made impossible by an economical pub- 
lisher, we type on a 3 by § inch card the title, 
composer’s name, form (piano, medium voice, 
string quartet), and sometimes a very brief 
note, and clip the card to the top of the 
score. 

Our chief display medium is a one-time 
magazine rack, the regular seven tier type. 
This is placed immediately opposite the en- 
trance to the music room and practically 
every person entering the room carefully in- 
spects the rack and its contents. To make 
sure that the purpose is clear, a large label 
invites the public to “Take Home Some 
Music,” advises that this is “Music for 

ome Use” or laconically indicates “New 








Arrivals.” Selection for display is always 
made with an eye to the continuous parading 
of all the department’s resources. As a rule 
we try to put out novelties, Cinderellas that 
are usually overlooked, or music with a 
definitely popular appeal. Roger Sessions’ 
piano sonata stands next to a saxophone ar- 
rangement of Song of India and Friml 
operettas jostle Moussorgsky songs. That 
the public appreciates this display is shown 
by the necessity of constant replenishings 
and by numerous favorable comments. 

When we want to tell the world that we 
have been given a long set of Gliére’s songs, 
or when we feel really set up about our 
collection of modern Spanish music—or 
something else like that—we don’t depend on 
the display rack. We follow the excellent 
example of book librarians and do a bulle- 
tin board. In fact, for the past four years 
we have put up two bulletins each month 
on a 26 by 30 inch board that is held sacred to 
the cause of music publicity. Just how much 
good all this toil has done, no one can tell, 
but I will guarantee this: only a blind man 
can ignore that bulletin board. In the code 
governing it are only three points. First, 
the prime requisite of lettering is legibility. 
Stenciled labels and typed lists serve our 
purpose better than the finest Gothic. Sec- 
ond, there must be something in the bulletin 
that will compel attention, that will “jump 
at” the passing public; something that will 
cause a person the length of a room away 
to say, “What is that?” It may be a vivid 
clash of color or a well placed spot of 
black. Modernistic backgrounds of cut pa- 
per will do the trick. One checkerboard ar- 
rangement of stark black and white, four 
inch squares was especially compelling. 
There are two qualities that a bulletin board 
should never possess, modesty and subtlety. 
Of course, such unquiet performances are 
a little hard on other members of the de- 
partment and there have been times when 
pressure of staff opinion brought about an 
earlier change of bulletin than was intended. 
The third point is simple: whenever possible, 
a picture. 

These, then, are two of the aggressive 
weapons in the publicity armory. Of quieter 
methods we naturally think first of printed 
lists, though financially our ideas on this 
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subject have suffered compulsory deflation 
of late. Economics aside, I question the 
value of printed lists as publicity. Experi- 
ence would indicate that they serve two 
purposes. They give the specialist or the 
student a ready-made collection of titles, 
and they help to make available to the pub- 
lic classes which because of space considera- 
tions or the possibility of theft are shelved 
in closed stacks. Of our most successful 
lists, that of miniature scores has been chiefly 
used by the specialist, since the catalog does 
not group these expensive little nuisances. 
A list of children’s music, on shiny yellow 
paper and with a jaunty silhouette decora- 
tion, collected titles from widely separated 
classes. Its attractive appearance did make 
new friends for the Music Department but 
as a rule lists are of more value to the staff 
than to the public. From the patron’s point 
of view, a list is only as good as its an- 
notations. If we must advertise with flat 
arrangements of composers and titles, multi- 
graphed or speedographed lists on gaily col- 
ored newsprint will serve the purpose. 

So far, we have proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the patron is already in the music 
room—putting the cart before the horse, or 
the piano behind the player, as it were. 
Our attack upon the public must begin much 
earlier. Every day attendants in the music 
room hear such comments as “May I take 
out music just as I take out books? I 
have been coming to the library for years 
and didn’t know about this department.” 
The Music Department in the Los Angeles 
Public Library has been established as a 
recognizable entity for the past two decades 
and during that time has received its full 
share of attention in the library’s publicity 
work. That it is not unappreciated is shown 
by an enormous gain in circulation and a 
most gratifying increase in reference work 
both as to quantity and complexity. Yet 
to a large number of citizens our depart- 
ment and the extent of its work is still 
unknown. This is due partly to the geo- 
graphic extent of the city which we serve 
and partly to the location of the department 
in a wing of the main library building some- 
what out of the drift of the crowd of casual 
patrons. Probably we are not discovered 
because people expect to find books in a li- 


brary, not music. Whatever the reason, 
one fact is clear. A music department must 
actively reach out for public attention if jts 
departmental existence is to be justified by 
service. 

No one advertising medium will do since 
we must place our publicity to attract the 
attention of a various and widely scattered 
public. Codperation with music teachers, 
women’s clubs, professional musicians, music 
magazines, and such local organizations as 
the orchestra and choral society will reach 
only a part of the people who should come 
to the music room. Newspaper write-ups 
are fine, if you can get them. They will 
reach the amateur music lover rather than 
the professional musician. Short paragraphs 
in high school papers reach an enthusiastic 
and appreciative group. 

There is a tempting and almost untried 
publicity weapon at hand in radio. Radio 
book reviewers apparently do good work 
for both reader and library but we know 
too little, as yet, about the effects of radio 
on music and listeners and the duration of 
such effects. We do know that the very 
ease with which listeners may swing from 
one program to another is radio’s weakest 
point. Only people with a certain amount 
of experience in music will listen to broad- 
casts of Schénberg’s Gurrelieder, Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck or even Toscanini’s glit- 
tering performances with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Given reasonably 
good conditions of performance and broad- 
cast, programs of good music will hold the 
attention of listeners who already know and 
love good music. The other 95 per cent will 
be listening to Cab Calloway or Sisters of 
the Skillet. Radio program makers are con- 
vinced that the only way to attract the at- 
tention of the masses to good music is to 
emphasize the story element, and to every 
so-called classical piece a romance is at- 
tached either through its composer or its 
circumstances of composition. One pro- 
gram chief wishing to do a series of “Ro- 
mances of Famous Symphonies” was sure 
that there must be a love story back of the 
writing of every symphony. I believe that 
that series was never given—but have you 
heard the doings attributed to Annie Laurie? 
A patron once severely told me that the 
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facts revealed by our books about that 
famous song could not be true; a radio pro- 
gram had given something much more excit- 
ing. In spite of the glowing praises of Mr. 
Deems Taylor, it does not seem that radio 
has proved its value either as an influence or 
as an ally, and until some vigilant music 
librarian presents us with facts and figures 
our best policy is watchful waiting. 

And that is about the only place we may 
watchfully wait. After all, the most im- 
portant weapon in the librarian’s armory 
is himself. If his energy once slackens or 
his interest flags—all the colored paper post- 
ers in the world will not help the cause of 
music. Working as we do with material 
that is highly specialized yet exceedingly 
varied (I can dig up some music for bag- 
pipes and zither if you give me time to 
search in the upper stack), material that is 
awkward to handle, difficult to preserve, and 
easy to lose, there is one thing that keeps 
us in the business. More than any other 
librarians we feel the evangelizing spirit, a 
burning zeal to convert. If people won’t 
come voluntarily to the music room, we 
must drag them in. We remind them of 
music’s vast resources and deny them the 
particular frivolity for which their hearts 
yearn. They ask for the Gold diggers’ song 
and we offer them Ravel. We are in con- 
tinuous and joyful battle with our material 
and our patrons. When funds grow scant 
and gifts are chiefly oratorios we heave a 
little sigh for the Durand publications that 
we will have to pass up this year, recall the 
invigorating philosophy of Archy’s immortal 
Mehitabel, borrow an oversize typewriter 
and a pile of gaudy bookjackets that some- 
one else has discarded—and we are ready 
to tell the world about all the fine things 
in our collection that it has thus far missed. 


Lisrary INITIATIVE IN ESTABLISHING A 
Museum 


A report from Marian Comings, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was read 
by Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Carnegie Pub- 
lic Library, Fort Worth, Texas, on the work 
of a committee to further the usefulness of 
the questionnaire sent out under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Scheuber. The purpose of the 
questionnaire was to determine what initi- 


ative the library should take toward the es- 
tablishment of a museum. Mrs. Scheuber 
had copies of selected replies to this ques- 
tionnaire for those who wished to see them. 
The report, which was followed by discus- 
sion, is given below: 

“The committee has concerned itself only 
with extending the usefulness of the ques- 
tionnaire sent out last year by Mrs. Scheu- 
ber to libraries in cities of 100,000 to 
200,000 in regard to initiative taken by the 
library in establishing art exhibitions and 
permanent galleries. 

“Copies of Mrs. Scheuber’s summary of 
the replies to the questionnaire were placed 
before Mr. Robert M. Lester of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, Mr. Lau- 
rence V. Coleman of the American Associ- 
ation of Museums, and Miss Leila Mechlin 
of the American Federation of Arts. 

“In reply Mr. Coleman, president of the 
American Association of Museums, said in 
part: 

“*There are quite as many cities in the 
population range which you have been con- 
sidering (100,000 to 200,000) that have no 
art museums as there are cities with muse- 
ums, and, therefore, I should say that 
further effort among the libraries on your 
list would still be profitable. However, as 
you say, a more fertile field is in the cities 
of smaller population ... 

“*T doubt if further statistics will be of 
much help, but I should think your group 
might do two very useful things if it wishes. 
First, it might discover what advice grows 
out of towns where libraries have already 
taken the initiative in holding exhibitions and 
establishing museums. This could then be 
passed on to the less fortunate towns. Sec- 
ond, the group could check from time to 
time on the progress and especially on the 
methods of library initiative in this work. 

“We all realize that libraries have been 
generous and helpful to museums. Also, as 
you say in your letter, the relationship be- 
tween the library and the museum should be 
temporary. The library is the best of places 
for a museum to get started under many 
conditions, but it is a bad place for a museum 
to stay—both from library and museum 
points of view. 

“*You ask about our function. 


We do 
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not regularly initiate specific local projects. 
However, we try to be useful in an advisory 
Capacity to projects in whatever stage, 
through publications, surveys, correspond- 


ence, and even field work.’ 


“Following Mr. Coleman’s first sugges- 
tion, the committee of one has brought to- 


gether the answers of such libraries in the 
100,000 to 200,000 class as have definitely 


taken the initiative in establishing art exhi- 


bition galleries, for the benefit of other li- 
braries seeking advice. 
are available here and the present chairman 
will undertake to provide others on request. 
The second suggestion of Mr. Coleman’s, 
that we check from time to time on the 


A few typed copies 


methods of library activity in this work, is 
recommended for future work of this round 
table.” 

* * . 


A report from the H. W. Wilson Com. 
pany on the progess of the Costume Index 
was read. They expect to do more work 
on the Index this winter. 


New OFrficers 


Officers for the coming year are: Chair- 
man, Louise Orwig, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa; secretary, Julia Sabine, Pub- 
lic Library, Newark, New Jersey. 

Acnes Savace, Secretary 


Board on the Library and Adult Education 


SERIES of four seminars on adult 
reading and adult education, ar- 


ranged by the Graduate Library 


School of the University of Chicago on be- 
half of the Board on the Library and Adult 


Education, was held in Judson Court on the 


university campus, October 13 and 14, just 


before the conference. Advance registration 
had been required and attendance limited 
to the point that would make discussion pos- 
sible. The group of almost a hundred in- 
library administrators, readers’ 
advisers, state library workers, students and 
faculty, and others concerned with adult 
reading. 


READING MATERIALS AND INTERESTS 


At the opening session, Friday afternoon, 


Dean Louis R. Wilson of the Graduate 


Library School welcomed the guests and 


introduced, as leader of the seminar, Pro- 


fessor William S$. Gray of the Department 


of Education of the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Gray shared with librarians some of 


the results of his long investigations of read- 
ing materials, stopping from time to time for 
discussion. 
pleted and will soon be published. 


His study is practically com- 


Some results of a study of “who reads 


what, and where do they get it,” now being 
carried on in New York City, were pre- 
sented at the Friday evening session by Pro- 


fessors Douglas Waples of the Graduate 
Library School and Ralph Tyler of Ohio 
State University. A brief summary of this 
and the first session, by Leon Carnovsky, 
was published in the A. L. A. Bulletin for 
November, pages 506-08. 


Pusiic Forums AND READABLE Books 


The third session, Saturday morning, was 
opened by Chairman Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
for the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, who introduced the leader, 
Lyman Bryson, of the Division of Public 
Forums, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Bryson said in part: 

“Because I have been asked to, I am 
going to tell you something about the ex- 
periment in Des Moines which will explain 
the specific problem in adult reading which 
I want to talk about and hope to get some 
help on. For a long time the American 
Association for Adult Education had been 
thinking about an experiment in public 
forums in which one town of typical char- 
acter and average size could be taken and 
thoroughly dosed with that particular 
method of adult education, to see what 
would happen; in the first place, to see 
whether or not the town would like it and 
get any benefit from it, and ultimately to 
discover whether it could be so established 
in the thinking of the town and the educa- 
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tional system that it would be carried 
on, with the idea that a demonstration of 
that kind could become a normal part of 
the public school work of the United 
States. 

“Des Moines, Iowa, was chosen partly 
because it is of the right size, 140,000 people, 
and partly because after careful considera- 
tion it was taken as a typical American 
town. It is much more typical than you 
would guess, probably, you in Chicago and 
those of you in other towns, because it is 
not just an agrarian capital. It has a pretty 
thorough mixing of all the elements that you 
find in towns of that size in the United 
States, and one thing about it was not dis- 
covered until afterwards that was rather 
an obstacle in the way of a real demonstra- 
tion. It is a town which, in its last few 
years, has developed an extraordinary de- 
gree of free speech, differing in that from 
a great many other towns in the central part 
of the United States. 

“Forrest B. Spaulding, librarian, has had 
a good deal to do with the development of 
that new tradition of free speech. I suppose 
the best example of it is that the organized 
communists of the city have been using the 
public library for their Sunday meetings, at 
Mr. Spaulding’s invitation, and nobody has 
thought of raising any objection except the 
socialists, and they get it on alternate Sun- 
day afternoons, so they are satisfied. You 
all know that that couldn’t happen in a 
great many cities. That, of course, makes 
Des Moines rather more favorable than 
most typical towns of its size, but the idea 
was to give the town so large and thorough 
a system of public forums that everybody 
who could possibly be interested would find 
a chance to go any night he had free. 

“We began the last week in January last 
year and we had, after we got going, twenty- 
one meetings in the city each week, scat- 
tered around in the various schools. That 
meant four leaders working all the time. 
Now we have only three leaders working, 
but we are adding another within a week 
or two and in addition to that we have, 
every Monday night, a symposium for 
which an outside lecturer comes in and he 
has a panel behind him of all the working 
forum leaders and a few leading citizens. 


“We have had only two of the sympo- 
siums so far. At the first we had Paul Doug- 
las, of this university, and last time we had 
Dr. McCracken, of Minneapolis. The first 
meeting brought out 1,700 and the last 
meeting 1,350. When we were running 
twenty-one meetings a week last spring we 
were getting out 4,700 people a week, so 
you see that so far as response is concerned 
it has been demonstrated that the people of 
Des Moines want to come to these meet- 
ings. 

“The meetings are conducted according 
to fairly well established forum technique. 
We talk about all sorts of current issues.” 

Mr. Bryson went on to state that the 
speaker, no matter how brilliant, who dis- 
cussed the fundamental principles of any 
subject systematically had proved to be a 
failure, as the people who come to the 
forums want to discuss the issues with 
which we are all confronted. He continued: 

“They don’t want to know about eco- 
nomics or sociology; they want to know 
about war debts and the tariff and the Eco- 
nomic Conference, the NIRA, and all the 
other things that they think they have to 
do something about. Those of us who are 
leading these forums arrange our topics in 
the form of issues, and we have a meeting 
for one hour and a half. We begin at 7:45 
P.M., except for one or two noon meetings 
occasionally to get the business men who 
can’t think except at luncheon time. Then 
we have an afternoon meeting for mothers 
who want to bring their children, and we 
get crowds, varying according to the school 
and the neighborhood, from 75 people to 
the huge congregations that I mentioned, 
1,700 people. 

“The speaker uses forty or forty-five 
minutes, sometimes fifty minutes; ordinarily 
we take forty-five minutes for a presenta- 
tion of some sort of substance, and then we 
slide off from that into questions. Natu- 
rally, questions begin and soon somebody 
starts something and we have a real dis- 
cussion for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

“Last year, when we began, we were 
simply overwhelmed with people. We be- 
gan, as I said, the last week in January, 
and the last week in January was when 
everybody, including Des Moines, had the 
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jitters, and we were all wise men from 
somewhere else and we knew the answers. 
Literally, at below zero weather we had 
people standing outside and listening through 
the windows. I didn’t talk, for weeks, to 
a crowd in which half of the people were 
not standing up, because there wasn’t room 
for them. That phase is gone. We still 
have substantial groups, but they come with 
much more seriousness. Last year we en- 
tertained them more or less and we flitted 
very gaily from subject to subject trying 
to find out what their interests were, and 
did not rest on any particular subject long 
enough to bore ourselves or them either. 

“This year we are going into the thing 
more intensively and at greater length. For 
instance, I was assigned ‘““The New Deal,” 
and the things that are happening in the re- 
organization of our industrial and political 
system, and I am giving six subjects under 
that head, each subject for a fortnight, seven 
meetings. That means, of course, a great 
deal more intensive application than we were 
getting last year. The crowds are just as 
steady; they are much more interested and 
much more serious. We warned them that 
we were going to make the thing stiffer 
as we went on, and instead of driving them 
away they are coming. 

“What kind of people do we get? People 
of all kinds. People who haven’t been to 
the forum tell others that we get only the 
highbrows. ‘That isn’t true. We get the 
typical Des Moines citizens of all types. I, 
of course, go to different schools at dif- 
ferent times. One school which is now on 
my list had its first meeting on Thursday 
night and sent in a very bitter protest to 
the administration that that was the maids’ 
night out. We suggested to them that 
maybe the maids might want to come to 
the forum but that didn’t satisfy them. In 
that particular group we get a great many of 
the well-to-do, the professional people, and 
they demand one sort of thing. 

“Then I have some meetings which are 
held out in the edges of town, way over on 
the East Side. Des Moines has an “East 
Side,” too, and out there people are laborers, 
small artisans, small merchants, and they 
come in smaller groups. They want some- 
thing different. They are very likely to go 


to sleep. You have to take that into ac. 
count. They go to sleep simply because 
they aren’t used to staying up nights unless 
they are kept very active. Their intellectual 
stamina is less, verbally at any rate. They 
are rather more difficult to deal with. 

“Then we have some groups in the center 
of town, to which our proletarians, so far 
as we have them, come, and where our pro- 
fessional radicals come. The professional 
radicals have gone through rather an inter- 
esting change in their attitude toward the 
forums.” 

Mr. Bryson explained that at first the 
radicals suspected him (as coming from the 
Carnegie Corporation) of trying to cram 
capitalism down their throats when discuss- 
ing such subjects as socialism and commu- 
nism, and “ganged up” on him to interrupt 
his talk and monopolize the discussion. They 
soon found, however, that they not only 
did not agree among themselves but that 
others in the group would not permit such 
action, and that they would be given a fair 
hearing if they behaved. Naturally they 
wanted the forums, which provided them 
with an audience, to continue. 

“We now have,” Mr. Bryson continued, 
“a group of people which probably runs be- 
tween ten and fifteen thousand who come 
fairly regularly to these forums. We have 
discussed almost everything that you can 
imagine in the way of issues. We had Mr. 
Carroll Woody, who was a political sci- 
entist here at Chicago, who last year dis- 
cussed at considerable length the various 
suggestions for reorganizing the political 
system. This year he is giving a series of 
six talks, covering three months’ time, on 
reforming taxes. 

“We knew in the beginning that if some- 
body tackled the tax question it would not 
arouse enthusiasm, and his groups have been 
notably smaller than the groups that some 
of the others have been getting, but they 
have been constantly growing, and yester- 
day, when he talked at a noon forum on the 
sales tax particularly, the whole Legisla- 
tive Commission on Reforming the Taxes of 
Iowa appeared, and after an hour and a half 
of discussion asked him to come to their 
meeting place and continue the discussion 
with them for the rest of the afternoon. 
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That is important, because it is pretty hard 
to penetrate the mind of the average legis- 
lator, as you know, but it was not only the 
fact that they had discovered that he could 
tell them something about taxation, but also 
they saw that the public of Des Moines, 
their public, was interested in the real prob- 
lems of taxation, and if they wanted to 
satisfy their constituents they would have 
to think the problem through much more 
thoroughly than they had done. 

“This year we are branching out rather 
extensively into the foreign field. We have, 
as one of what we call our ‘neighborhood 
leaders,’ Mr. W. J. Hinton, who is director 
of studies for the British Institute of 
Bankers. He is not only an economist of 
considerable eminence, but he is also a man 
who taught his first seventeen years in the 
University of Hong Kong, so he is a genu- 
ine authority, an expert, in certain phases 
of international affairs. He is discussing the 
new set-up in the East and the problems of 
international relations there. Mr. Woody, 
as I say, is talking about taxes, but Mr. 
Hinton is extending the point of view into 
the Orient, and will later take up some of 
the economic problems in Europe. 

“In addition to that we have a series of 
men who are coming for shorter periods. 
We have Mr. Luigi Villari, a well known 
Italian writer, coming to discuss Fascism; 
we have Mr. Eduard Brenner, who has for 
a long time counted a great deal in the 
adult work in Germany. We have several 
others of that sort on our list who are 
coming in for shorter periods; and then 
we have, as I say, the big Monday night 
meetings which are run on the panel or 
symposium method. 

“That is what we are trying to do, and 
whether or not we are doing what we hope 
to do, in its final results, nobody can say. 
There aren’t any measures, so far as I 
know, for testing the value of this sort of 
thing. It is easy to get crowds. Any ex- 
perienced speaker can pack any hall he 
wants to, provided he can choose his sub- 
ject, and he can choose his subject from 
among those that are important, too. 
Whether or not anything goes on in people’s 
minds while they are staring at you with an 
infantile fixation, and whether or not they 


do any thinking about it afterward, is much 
more difficult to get at. 

“We have had, however, personal testi- 
mony to the effect that the general social 
conversation of that town has become, I 
won’t say more serious, but has turned 
its attention to a different sort of thing, that 
personalities are not so interesting to the 
people of Des Moines and that public ques- 
tions are much more interesting. 

“How much of this there is we don’t 
know. I was told the other day by one of 
the most intelligent women in the town that 
the people she knew had decided that since 
the forums were going to be permanent, 
and they were determined they should be 
permanent, they were going to set aside time 
regularly to go to them and find out what 
they could about them, and then base their 
reading and discussions upon what they 
learned in the forums. 

“That, I think, describes in a general way 
what we are doing. I would like to go from 
that to the problem of reading, which is re- 
lated to it, because after all the reading 
side of adult education is what you people 
know most about, a good deal more than 
I do, and what you are specifically inter- 
ested in. 

“T suppose that a forum is useless unless 
it leads to political action. I want to make 
my own feeling about that perfectly clear. 
I don’t mean that a forum should instigate 
political action of any kind. I don’t take it 
as my responsibility in leading a forum to 
suggest political action, and I also slide 
out of any demand that I give specific polit- 
ical advice. 

“At the same time I don’t think the 
forums are of much value if they remain 
purely academic, but political action itself 
must come on the initiative of the citizens 
of the town, and the forum should be some- 
thing which clarifies issues. 

“That does not mean that forum leaders 
are held to any empty non-partisanship, and 
I don’t believe that that empty non- 
partisanship is possible. The way we have 
met that problem, by conference, is that we 
try to give both sides of every question in 
so far as we know both sides. We try, 
also, to say what the arguments are on both 
sides. I try very scrupulously to start a 
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discussion by telling which side I am on. 
Then any intelligent person can discount 
what I say on that side and perhaps weigh 
a little more what I say on the other side, 
and can come much nearer to a non-partisan 
presentation than he can if I should pretend 
to be inhuman enough not to have an opinion 
about the question I am talking about. 
Nevertheless, after having done that we ex- 
pect the people of Des Moines or the people 
in any other forum system to go ahead and 
do something about the issue. 

“That means that they must think about 
the issues more and, if possible, get more 
information about them. I have already 
said that these people don’t want infor- 
mation about things in general. They don’t 
want outlines of things; they don’t want 
primers. They want discussions of issues, 
and what they get of the elements of eco- 
nomics, political science, international trade, 
or anything else, is to be made specifically 
applicable to the issue which they came there 
to hear about. But, after some study of the 
people of Des Moines, and I am sorry to 
confess that I never had discovered it be- 
fore, we discovered that an enormous group 
of people are dependent for what informa- 
tion they have upon what they hear in a 
place of that sort. That is the only infor- 
mation they get, and, having no other in- 
formation, they are not particularly apt 
at discussion and their discussion doesn’t 
amount to much. 

“There are several things involved. Those 
people haven’t the habit of reading. I have 
a feeling—and I have told a good many 
other assemblies of librarians this same 
thing—that librarians to a certain extent 
live in a false paradise. They think they 
are serving the public. I don’t believe they 
are serving the public; that is, if you meas- 
ure the public by heads. You can get the 
figures of book circulation; you can get a 
large proportion of people going through 
the doors of your library and going out with 
books under their arms; but there are sev- 
eral things to be said about that. In the 
first place merely reading a book doesn’t 
often do anything for a person. It has to 
be followed up somehow by discussion and 
thought, and it is possible to read the most 
serious book and be quite innocent when you 
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get through, and sometimes the people who 
read most maintain their innocence with the 
greatest heroism. 

“Not only is that true, but the people you 
actually reach do not, in my opinion, con- 
stitute what I should call the typical group 
in a typical town, because I have come to 
the conclusion that the typical group in a 
typical town is still far below what we 
would call average reading ability. 

“T made some investigations last year as 
to the general educational level of the people 
whom we were dealing with, and as to 
whether or not those people represented 
what you would call the general level of the 
people in the United States, leaving out cer- 
tain of the darker areas. I discovered, with- 
out much difficulty, and I confirmed this by 
consulting a lot of other people, that about 
seventh to eighth grade education was what 
they had had. 

“T hope none of you have read the article 
I wrote for the Journal of Adult Education, 
because I want to repeat something from it. 
We are always judging people by the 
education which their children are now get- 
ting, and we are constantly pretending to 
ourselves that the general bulk of the Amer- 
ican people have been through high school, 
because about 55 per cent of their children 
are in high school. Education is not retro- 
active, and most of the parents of high 
school children, and their elders, have not 
been in high school. 

“People who went only to the sixth or 
seventh grade, even Americans, who have 
been familiar with the English language all 
their lives, have not, generally speaking, 
achieved any real reading habits. They are 
afraid of the abstract printed page on any 
serious problem. They will read True 
Story Magazine. Many of them will not 
read anything but a very carefully selected 
list of articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post, for instance. They find that the 
Saturday Evening Post has a lot of stuff in 
it too difficult for them. I ask them if they 
have read Mr. Garet Garrett’s articles on 
“Industry and Finance.” No; they don't 
read them; they read the stories. 

“This is not a subnormal group. It is 
THE group, the people who are most numer- 
ous, and most important because they are 
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most numerous, if you are going to tackle 
adult education with the view of getting 
at everybody. ‘They haven’t any reading 
habits because they never learned any. They 
do, however, have intelligence. They do 
have certain thinking power, they do feel 
political responsibility much more than they 
are given credit for, and they have immense 
good will. They are earnest and they will 
come to a forum. 

“Here is a sample of it: We had, last 
Monday night, Dr. McCracken, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, give a lecture to 1,350 
people, many of whom stood up, on the sub- 
ject of “Money.” Now, nobody can make 
money entertaining. If you do, of course 
you are lying about money. You can’t make 
that subject interesting; it is too abstruse. 
I had a meeting the next night and I had 
360 people who heard me talk about the 
same subject, and practically all of them had 
heard Dr. McCracken the night before. 
They came two nights in succession. As I 
told them, I thought it was pathological. I 
was beginning to doubt whether Des Moines 
was a good place to start the experiment. 

“They didn’t enjoy it. They were work- 
ing hard, but they felt that here was a 
subject which concerned their future, about 
which their government was doing things, 
and they wanted to see into it a little bit 
if they could. 

“Here is the interesting part about that. 
We have now had five weeks of our fall 
forums. I put out no bibliographies this 
year. I wanted to try something. I wanted 
to see how long I could go before some 
member of my groups would ask me for a 
reference. As yet nobody has. I have 
discussed three subjects with about four 
thousand people, and nobody has asked me 
for a reference of any kind. I am going 
to see how long I can go. I am going to 
see how long I can continue to talk about 
difficult subjects before somebody comes up 
to me and says, ‘Isn’t there a book or article 
that I could read about this subject?’ 

“Why is that true? There are two rea- 
sons. The chief one I will come to later 
because it is my main complaint. The first 
is, they haven’t any reading habits and, not 
having reading habits, they prefer to listen 
to a person talk about the subject, and I 


believe I know the reason. I think that 
when they hear a person talk they feel a 
capacity for judging the honesty and the 
general reliability of that person. They 
judge him by all sorts of things. They 
know whether or not he sounds like an 
honest person. 

“But when they look at the printed page 
they haven’t the logic or the information 
to judge the validity of the cold abstractions 
of print. They are afraid to trust them- 
selves to the printed page because they can’t 
see the human being behind it. I don’t 
believe librarians are sufficiently aware of 
that fact. I don’t believe they realize, and 
I know that all teachers in colleges are 
unaware of this fact, that there are vast 
numbers of people who will let you talk to 
them about anything and will do their best 
to follow you and come to some sort of de- 
cision on the issues involved, provided it is 
transmitted to them through personality. 
They feel a moral capacity with regard to 
personalities. They never think of reading 
anything. 

“I know one man in Des Moines who goes 
to a forum on the average of four nights a 
week. I have had him come to my meetings 
sometimes three nights in succession. When 
I asked him why he did he said, ‘I am afraid 
I might have missed something the first 
time, and the second time I hear a point 
I want to come back the third time to see 
if you meant what I thought you meant.’ 
He was doing what you or I would do by 
means of getting a book on that subject and 
reading it, but he preferred coming time and 
again and listening to a person speak. 

“I am convinced that that group of people 
is the bulk of the population of any ordinary 
American town. I asked them what they 
read on serious subjects. They read the 
newspapers.” 

Mr. Bryson said he asked them if they 
read Walter Lippmann, and they replied 
that Lippmann was too difficult. They all 
said, however, that they read Brisbane. 
They admitted, however, that they were 
not sure Brisbane was to be trusted. Their 
instinct was right, but still millions of people 
read Brisbane because he knows how to get 
at them. Brisbane knows how to bridge 
between his conclusions, whatever they may 
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be, and their minds, by means of print. 

“A great many of us know how to do 
that by means of the spoken word, because 
it is very much easier, but to do it by print 
is largely an unsolved problem. 

“T have tried to divide the typical readers 
of a town like Des Moines into five classes, 
and I would like to begin with those five 
classes. It is a very crude division. You, as 
librarians, will probably disagree with me, 
but it is the way they come under my ob- 
servation and they need different treatments. 
That will bring me to my main subject, 
which is that we need a new literature, 
something which isn’t being written or 
printed at all. 

“In the first place you have the indiffer- 
ent well-to-do. They make quite a large 
number among the well-to-do. They are 
indifferent to all types of adult education, 
and they are indifferent to serious reading. 
They are not lacking in intelligence and they 
are almost never lacking in formal educa- 
tion. They usually have a college degree or 
at least a year or two of experience in col- 
lege. There is nothing to be done with 
those people so far as the library is con- 
cerned unless something can arouse them, 
and I am just as helpless in the face of 
that problem as anybody else. I don’t know 
what can arouse them. I have discovered, 
however, that this does help with the 
forums: It is becoming fashionable in Des 
Moines to go to the forums. People go be- 
cause their friends are there.” 

It is difficult, Mr. Bryson explained, to 
get the best informed people, leading busi- 
ness men and lawyers, to ask questions and 
take part in the discussions. They have a 
position to maintain and are afraid to jeop- 
ardize their standing in the community. Any 
one of them, however, will discuss these 
questions freely in personal conversation. 

“Those people can be got out and, with a 
little extra work, something can be done for 
them,” Mr. Bryson said, “but outside the 
fringes of those whom we do get there is 
an enormous group of people who think the 
forums are all right for the people who need 
them. 

“The next group is what we call the in- 
formed well-to-do, those people who have 
an education, who, by some grace, continue 


it, who do read the quality magazines, who 
do occasionally read a book on a serious 
subject, and who do talk about important 
affairs. They are a smaller group than the 
first group, but they exist. That group, of 
course, needs the same help as any other 
group. It needs stimulus and it needs ac- 
cess to things that will solve its problems 
for it. 

“The third group I call the inert pro- 
letariat. It isn’t a proletariat in the Marx- 
ian sense, but I mean those people of the 
lower economic and social classes who are 
entirely uninterested. I don’t know what 
to do about those people. To follow Marx- 
ian doctrines I should say that they ought 
to be liquidated, but I don’t know how to 
liquidate them. They are the most difficult 
to get at, not because they are so suspicious, 
but because if they are present, they say 
nothing. That doesn’t mean, of course, that 
the whole class is indifferent to the forums. 
I am now having one meeting every two 
weeks in the settlement house instead of the 
nearest school in Des Moines, and the bulk 
of that audience, which has been running 
about seventy-five, is made up of the un- 
employed and the people who are the ordi- 
nary habitués of that place. I get much 
the liveliest discussions there, even more 
lively than in the places where the professed 
radicals are likely to come. 

“The discussions are difficult to manage 
because you never know how much you 
have to tell of the background before you 
give an answer to a question, but that inert 
proletariat is the whole background of these 
people, the great group that won’t even come 
once to find out what it is all about, or do 
come once, sometimes, and finding that it 
is not what they can grasp because it has to 
hit a certain general level, they are dis- 
couraged and never come again. 

“The fourth group is what we call the 
‘active’ proletariat. Those are the most 
active people to deal with in the discussions. 
They always have a grievance; they have an 
animus behind what they say. Being active, 
they read. They know much more what 
ought to be done than the informed well- 
to-do, because the informed well-to-do are 
not so sure. The whole difficulty with this 
group is that they are doctrinaires. They 
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are communists, socialists, or ‘Single 
Taxers, but they are the most satisfactory 
because they ask pertinent questions, they 
can cite their authorities, and they go at 
you with very good humored aggressiveness. 
The great difficulty with them is to keep 
them from running away with the discus- 
sion. 

“You don’t need to do anything about the 
informed proletariat except to give them 
the best you can. If you think they are 
mistaken, too doctrinaire, you don’t argue 
with them. You try to clarify the issue, 
state your reasons for disagreement, and 
then, if possible, get them to read something 
outside their narrow circle of partisan 
gospels, and occasionally get them to read 
their own Bible. I had lots of fun last 
winter persuading communists to read 
Marx. I quoted things from Marx which 
they had never heard before and they really 
began to consult the thing on which they 
based their whole thinking. That is helpful 
to them. You don’t hope to change their 
minds; but you do hope to clarify them and, 
I should say, give them more weapons to 
fight the cause in which they are interested. 
If they are convinced that they are right, I 
should say your job is to give them more 
weapons with which to fight their cause, 
and, of course, give their opponents more 
weapons to fight against them. 

“Those four classes are a very small pro- 
portion of the actual population of the town, 
and the only way to describe the rest of them 
is to say, ‘the rest of them,’ ‘the people,’ and 
the rest of them are the people I was talk- 
ing about in the beginning, the great group 
of citizens of varying economic and social 
status who are about seventh or eighth 
grade in their reading, who have no real 
reading habits. When I ask those people 
if they want to read something, as I do 
sometimes, and then ask them if it was 
satisfactory, I always get about the same 
kind of answer. It is typified by one of the 
most intelligent workmen that I have met 
in Des Moines who, last spring, asked me 
what he could find out about the war debts 
problem. 

“At that time Frank Simonds’ book on 
the war debts had not come out, and the 
only thing then was Moulton and Pasvol- 





sky’s book. That has been on the reading 
shelf of every public library in the United 
States since it was printed, and my guess 
is that the number of people who have been 
helped by it is just about nil. Nobody has 
been helped by it because people who can 
get anything out of Moulton and Pasvolsky 
are the people who are somewhat trained 
already in that kind of thinking and are not 
completely knocked over by table after table 
of statistics and the very difficult and in- 
tricate theories that Mr. Moulton and Mr. 
Pasvolsky have to give, but the comment 
was not that the book was difficult. 

“Mr. Spaulding had it on our forum shelf, 
where it was accessible to everybody, and 
I asked this man the next time he came 
whether he had seen it, and he said, ‘I looked 
at it and I hefted it. I left it right there.’ 

“T said, ‘Was it because you didn’t want 
to do the hard work necessary in reading 
a book like that?’ 

“He answered, ‘No, that is not the reason. 
The reason is, I am not that much interested 
in war debts.’ 

“Now, I think he has a perfect right not 
to be that much interested in war debts, to 
say that a book, which is a masterpiece, if 
you like, as an examination of a subject, is 
of that status so far as he is concerned. I 
admire that book very much, and anybody 
who inas had any training in economics real- 
izes that it is a great book. It says very 
nearly the final word on the subject up to 
the time it was printed, but this man is not 
so much interested as to spend a number 
of his evenings, when he is physically tired, 
trying to get out of that book the things 
that he thinks will help him to make a de- 
cision about the war debts, but he feels 
responsible for making such a decision and, 
as I have frequently said before, these people 
are our rulers—or the people who rule 
them rule us also. They are the chief 
political problem and the chief educational 
problem, from the adult standpoint, that 
we have to face in the United States. 

“He said, ‘If you get me a book which 
I can read in one evening, and understand, 
I would be glad to read it.’ Of course, 
there is no such book. Frank Simonds did 
publish a book, and Frank Simonds is an 
extremely skilful journalist. I pounced on 
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that book. I read the first page only and 
put it aside, because at the end of the first 
page I knew it wouldn’t help that man a 
bit. It wasn’t the sort of thing he would 
want. It is a good book, yes; it would 
give an intelligent person who knew some- 
thing about the general field (who read 
Mr. Lippmann if that is a test) a coherent, 
simple, and logical statement of the war 
debts issue in terms and in modes of thought 
that he could understand, and it would 
help him, because it would summarize the 
thing for him, but the general bulk of our 
population is not helped a bit by that kind 
of book. Those people are the problem that 
concerns me. 

“You can’t depend indefinitely, I think, 
upon the spoken word. The spoken word 
has the usefulness which I pointed out in 
the beginning, and it will always have that 
usefulness. There will always be people, 
even if we were to transform miraculously 
the reading habits of the American people, 
who still will prefer to listen to a person 
and add a moral judgment of personality 
to their intellectual judgment of the ma- 
terial presented. I see no reason why 
forums shouldn’t continue forever, but they 
can go only a little way. It doesn’t matter 
how skilful a forum leader may be in re- 
ducing a difficult subject to a fairly simple 
and lucid statement, but how much is going 
to stick in the minds of the people who 
listen? 

“Take your own experience. I am will- 
ing to take mine. I have judged these Mon- 
day evening lecturers and I sit right behind 
them on the platform. It is my business to 
heckle them when they get through, and I 
can remember, of what Mr. Paul Douglas 
said two weeks ago, only a few words, a 
few very general points. Yet out of what 
Mr. Douglas said I can describe his posi- 
tion, I can tell you one or two things with 
which I would disagree, but if you asked 
me to reproduce the structure of Mr. 
Douglas’ last lecture I simply could not 
begin to do it, and wouldn’t try. 

“But these people listen to lectures with 
a different purpose from yours or mine. 
They are after information and they haven’t 
anything like the skill or capacity to remem- 
ber information that you or I might have. 


Their minds are not trained to it. What 
do they get out of a lecture? Something 
pretty vague and shadowy and something 
that isn’t going to last very long, yet they 
want more. 

“That comes to the conclusion that the 
forum, or public lecture, useful as it may 
be, isn’t enough. You have to supplement 
it with something else. The only thing 
with which you can supplement it is read- 
ing, and you have to have the kind of read- 
ing that will do for these people what needs 
to be done if the forum is to be of value, 
if we are going to carry out this magnificent 
project of salvaging democracy that we are 
all talking about. We have to give these 
people something that will supplement and 
confirm the ideas and information that they 
can get. If we had a forum system that 
spread all over the United States, and every 
real school system in the country had six 
or seven forum leaders working every night, 
and they were just as good as you could 
get, you still would have to have some- 
thing else. 

“I think that the most important prob- 
lem, from this standpoint, is what those 
things ought to be and how we are going to 
get them created. It isn’t a new problem. 
You have talked about it in your library 
conferences for years. I am only approach- 
ing it from the standpoint of an outsider, an 
outsider in the sense that I am interested 
in the same objective you are, but I ap- 
proach it from a different standpoint. 

“I have tried to put down the elements 
that those books ought to have. They have 
to be books. It is a very curious thing 
about these people with whom we deal. 
They think a magazine article is necessarily 
a little untrustworthy. A book, something 
which is in a library, with a number on 
it—one of these mysterious numbers on the 
back of it—has value; but a magazine 
doesn’t have quite the same value and I 
think that probably they are right in many 
cases. 

“But they must be very short. They must 
be brief so as to content my workman who 
says, ‘I am not that much interested in war 
debts.” That is the reason. I think he is 
right, as I said before, and I want to empha- 
size that. We have no right whatever to 
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ask him to put in too much time to under- 
stand a question. That is a fallacy into 
which I think many of us interested in adult 
education are always falling, that we think 
people have no time for anything but adult 
education. They have many other things 
to do, and the margin of time left over for 
adult education in the life of a busy and 
useful citizen is pretty narrow. 

“Obviously, the pamphlet has to be lucid; 
it has to be conceived lucidly and expressed 
lucidly. But that isn’t by any means the 
whole story. It has to be many things more 
than that. It has to be concrete. These 
people do not see issues in terms of tables 
of statistics. They usually see them in 
terms of politicians. Their emotions are 
involved in many issues, and sometimes those 
emotions last for a long, long time. 

“Two nights ago when I was giving one 
of these talks on money, I had said some- 
thing about the Civil War greenbacks, and 
a gentleman, who couldn’t have been a Civil 
War veteran because he wasn’t more than 
seventy-five, put me in my place in the most 
emphatic and emotional terms because I 
was unpatriotic about the greenbacks. The 
greenbacks had been issued by the Republi- 
can Party to save the Union, and no man 
was going to traduce the greenbacks in his 
presence ! 

“Think how, all through that man’s life, 
he has been thinking emotionally about green- 
backs. You can’t keep people from being 
that concrete; you can’t make them as aca- 
demic and abstract as you or I might be 
on the subject. 

“And these pamphlets about which we 
are talking have to be trustworthy, and this 
seems again like a thing so obvious that it 
isn’t worth mentioning, yet if you would 
read the popular books that you hand out so 
irresponsibly to your people you would find 
that a very great proportion of them are 
laughed at by anybody who knows any- 
thing about the subjects. Every time I have 
read a really popular book on anything that 
I know something about I am torn between 
disgust and amusement. 

“The man who can take a difficult sub- 
ject and write popularly about it, is very 
rare. Most of the professionals can’t do 
it at all. I don’t mean that the writer 


should be right on every controversial point; 
that is obviously not possible. I mean that 
he must not juggle facts, that he must quote 
correctly, that he must follow the simple 
fundamental things in scholarship. Amateurs 
do not always follow these rules for they 
are nearly always lacking in a sense of 
proportion. As a result they give an en- 
tirely false picture of the whole thing. 

“That isn’t true of all of them. I am 
one of the old-fashioned people who thinks 
Mr. H. G. Wells is a great popularizer. I 
think he does the best job of popularizing 
of anybody, but even though his Outline of 
history is all right, it doesn’t content the 
people about whom I am talking. Very few 
of them ever heard of the book. 

“Writers must tell people the truth about 
the tariff, both sides, if you like; preferably 
both sides. They must tell them the truth 
about war debts, the truth about every 
political issue, every economic issue, every 
sociological issue, that these people want to 
know about, and they must be devoted to 
specific issues. 

“Here comes the great question of man- 
ner: Is simplicity enough? Will basic Eng- 
lish solve the problem? I don’t think so. 
Basic English is a foreign language, and 
these people are not used to learning for- 
eign languages. I don’t mean to indicate 
that basic English is not a very useful thing 
or that a person who set out to do it 
shouldn’t master basic English. I think he 
should, but that is not the final require- 
ment. 

“Professor T. N. Carver, who was with 
us last year, said: “When economists talk 
to each other they talk in their own jargon, 
but the man about whom we are talking 
as a reader has his jargon and it isn’t mere 
simplicity. It is a jargon. It is a particular 
turn of phrase, a particular vocabulary, a 
particular way of saying things, and that is 
his language and he doesn’t really under- 
stand anything that isn’t written in that 
language.’ That is the language that Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane writes better than any- 
body else in the United States. That re- 
quires, I think, that the person who writes 
this sort of new literature we are demand- 
ing shall learn thoroughly and completely 
and sympathetically the manner of speech 
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of the man in the street. Simplicity is by 
no means enough. You have to have a 
new language. 

“Charles Austin Beard when asked what 
he thought about this, said: ‘Yes, it can be 
done, but the only way is by creating an 
entirely new type of writer on political 
science. You must start when they are 
young enough, about the freshman year in 
college, and you must give them two things: 
training in the popular way of writing and 
training in the social sciences so that they 
will have both things.’ 

“The answer to that was that it would 
take fifteen years or more, and that we 
might lose the world in the meantime. A 
man may know a lot of jargons, but he 
finds that when he is thinking about any 
particular subject he thinks largely in the 
‘jargon devoted to that subject, and he has 
to pare that away, dissolve it out of his 
thinking, and substitute a whole new set 
of verbal concepts to support his thinking. 
That is an extremely difficult thing. I know, 
because I am trying it all the time. I can 
do it vocally. I can do it vocally because 
when I am looking a group of people in 
the eye and I say something they don’t un- 
derstand, I realize it instantly. If they 
haven’t followed you on some point, it 
doesn’t mean that all audiences are going 
te get away from you. It means that that 
particular audience got away at that point, 
so you expand, develop, illustrate, and ex- 
plain, until again you get that moderately 
satisfactory flash of intelligent understand- 
ing, and then you go on to the next thing. 

“You can’t do that in print. You have 
to satisfy the reader once and for all. There 
is a great advantage in being a vocal jour- 
nalist, as one of my friends tells me I am, 
because you always see your clients while 
the dose is being given, and you know what 
is working and what isn’t, and you can 
modify it to suit the occasion. When you 
put a thing down in print it is down. It is 
there, and it is there imperishably. That 
makes for an abstraction which is probably 
never to be overcome. I don’t know that 
it can be overcome, but we can somehow take 
that abstraction out by talking the language 
of the people, by trying to get into the 
verbal structure of our thinking on the sub- 


ject the actual verbal terms with which 
they would think on that subject. 

“The newspapers don’t satisfy this need. 
They are far too detailed. People get lost 
in each day’s verbose comment on the situa- 
tion. They don’t want to know each day 
what has happened. They want to know in 
general what has happened. The editorials 
of most newspapers, if they are any good 
at all, are way above their heads. They 
won’t look at most of the quality maga- 
zines. The magazines they do look at do 
not touch these things and, as I say, you 
really get a much better test of them by 
reading the True Story Magazine. It 
would be a good thing for every librarian 
to read the True Story Magazine once a 
year. 

“We have to realize that that is what 
they read easily, and we know that the 
other things are too much for them, and 
that popular books are usually lacking in 
trustworthiness. You can, sometimes, get 
a person along, in his process of adult edu- 
cation, to the point where he wants a gen- 
eral statement of a subject, but that is a 
very late stage. It means that you have 
already done a great deal for him when he 
comes and says, ‘I would like to know 
something about economics. What is a 
simple book on economics?’ 

“As I said before, political action is de- 
termined by these people. What can we 
do about it? They do not naturally demand 
books. Nobody has asked me for a book yet 
this fall. I may go right through the 
winter without a single person asking me 
for a reference, and so far as I can dis- 
cover they aren’t asking the librarians for 
any books on the subjects I am talking about. 

“Here are some of the difficulties. Can 
we do anything about the reading habits 
of people who are thirty-five and over? 
I am setting the age at thirty-five as a re- 
sult of long observation of adult groups 
who come to discuss political and social 
questions. You can interest them up to 
college age and through college age if you 
have a chance at them. One of my audi- 
ences is now about half made up, currently, 
of fifty high school students in eco- 
nomics. You can hold their interest. When 
they get out of formal schooling there is @ 
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gap which will run to about the age of 
thirty-five, usually, before you can interest 
them in adult education again. You can 
interest them in vocational training, in help- 
ing themselves, but I am not talking about 
that phase of adult education. I am talk- 
ing about political education, and thirty-five 
js about the lower limit. 

“That is one of the questions which has 
to be solved, and another question of that 
same sort is, can non-partisan presentation 
of live subjects really attract the attention 
of the general public, or do we have to 
make them simply supplementary to the 
forums? Can we get people to reading 
these things on their own, or will they 
always be simply a backing up of a forum 
activity ? 

“That would have something to do with 
some of these other questions as, for in- 
stance, can publication of such things be 
made commercially profitable? If they are 
only supplementary texts for forums, that 
drastically limits the actual field in which 
they can be published. If something can 
be devised which will also find a wide cir- 
culation, which will give you a satisfactory 
feeling as librarians to hand out when some- 
body comes and asks you about a problem, 
then, of course, you have done something 
much more, but that has a lot to do with 
the commercial side of publishing, about 
which I am densely ignorant. 

“Then, of course, there is the final ques- 
tion, the intellectual question, which is much 
harder to answer: Can you make a simple 
statement of a difficult problem and still 
state the real problem and its issues? I 
don’t know whether you can take a difficult 
subject, go through the process of thinking 
you understand it yourself, and then use 
all the experience you can bring to bear to 
reduce that to a statement that will last 
forty-five minutes and really say anything 
that is true about the subject. It is still 
quite unsolved. 

“The question I would like to have an- 
swered, is: Can anything be done about this; 
and, if so, what is the approach? I would 
Suggest that we can’t do anything until we 
have some examination of texts still beyond 
what we already have, recognizing with 
great admiration the sort of thing that Mr. 
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Gray and Mr. Waples and the rest of them 
have been carrying on for a long time, but 
I always have the feeling when I read their 
results that they are not after the problem 
I have been after. They are after quite 
as important a problem; they are trying 
to find what will improve the reading habits 
of the general public, while I am after 
something more immediate. I am after 
something that will solve the problem now, 
that will help the predominant citizenry 
of the United States on the issues for which 
they are responsible. 

“Has someone a question he would like 
to ask me or somebody else, or has someone 
a solution?” 

Charles W. Mason, Pittsburgh: “Have 
you tried to arrange your subjects or your 
presentation to stimulate their reading?” 

Mr. Bryson replied that he had tried it 
very little because his interest, while speak- 
ing, was concentrated on making a lucid, 
well rounded presentation of the subject. 
Arousing interest in reading was usually 
relegated to personal conference. But the 
result has been small because there was not 
the right type of book to recommend. Sev- 
eral people at the Des Moines library have 
been working on the problem, and as far 
as the right books are available they are 
reserved and circulated. What the people 
really want is a written presentation which 
is like a vocal presentation in structure and 
treatment. 

Mr. Mason said that his experience had 
been different because his time was spent on 
the library end of the problem. He had 
found it possible to stimulate interest in 
reading when speaking before discussion, 
foreign, or other groups. Most of the 
reading courses asked for had been a result 
of such contacts. 

Chairman Dudgeon: “Can you formulate 
in your mind a book, we will say, on money, 
twenty or thirty pages long, that could be 
the basis of your talk and when it has been 
read, a basis of discussion?” 

Mr. Bryson: “I don’t know the answer 
because I have never tried it. I would at- 
tack the problem with great diffidence. I 
feel that doing it in person and doing it in 
print are quite different things, and I don’t 
believe that feeling I can do it in person 
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proves that I can do it if I try to write it 
out. What I want, and what I have been 
making Mr. Cartwright’s life miserable 
about, is that some experiment should be 
made in that direction, deliberately, by 
somebody, I don’t care who does it, the 
A. L. A., the American Association for 
Adult Education, or anybody. A university 
could do it and make experiments of vari- 
ous types, probably several presentations of 
the same subject.” 

Chairman Dudgeon: “I suppose there 
isn’t any jargon that fits all groups.” 

Mr. Bryson: “The jargon varies with 
the groups, but I think there is a sort of 
mandarin in the middle which you could 
hit. It would be a little above some and 
a little below others, but I believe it is 
possible to find that jargon. The politicians 
know it rather well. But you might have 
to produce several different versions of 
something.” 

Alice 8. Tyler, Cleveland Heights, Ohio: 
“IT think this basic question of the group 
number five is the one about which we are 
all concerned. I am wondering if you have 
attempted to analyze group number five, to 
the extent of knowing how many can be 
made to think? Are they educable? That 
is something in which librarians are particu- 
larly interested, because we have been work- 
ing on the theory that all people may 
acquire the ability to think if in some way we 
can stimulate that thinking. Can they? 
How much can we subtract from that large 
group, number five, and accept the sad fact 
that probably they cannot be led in this 
way?” 

Mr. Bryson: “The question, of course, 
is fundamental in the whole business. I 
think I would say, as a generalization, that 
we have never yet even approached any 
such general arrangement of our environ- 
ment as would show how many of our 
people can think. We haven’t brought to 
bear upon a large enough proportion of our 
population the minimum of educational in- 
fluences to know how many will respond.” 

Laura Russell Gibbs, Boston: “With the 
increasing means of communication other 
than the printed page, isn’t it going to be a 
wise thing for librarians to limit somewhat 
their attempts to reach the public who have 
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to be practically driven to reading, and 
leave that field to the people who are edy- 
cated by the ear, and let the library more 
intensively cultivate the people who are 
really going to be readers?” 

Mr. Bryson: “That is a very interesting 
proposal, that you let the people who are 
not readers be left to the tender mercies of 
the forum leaders, radio, churches, and lec- 
ture bureaus. They would be limited to 
the voice, and you would take as your task 
the education of those who have learned to 
read, who can use the existing instru- 
ments.” 

Francis K. W. Drury, Nashville, said that 
he had read that 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion has too low an intelligence quotient to 
be reached. 

Mr. Bryson: “I would rather say ‘low 
reading’ ability.” 

Jennie M. Flexner, New York: “It is a 
disinclination toward print. I think some- 
times that it hasn’t a thing to do with in- 
telligence. Some of it is due to the eye, 
some of it to very bad training, and some 
of it to sheer disinterest in print. They 
don’t want to read. The obstruction is 
within the minds of the people themselves. 

“I have talked to hundreds of people 
within the last six months who have been 
talking about vocabulary insufficiency. I 
want to know a lot about how to build a 
vocabulary, because people are up against 
that vocabulary insufficiency in business; 
they are with somebody else and are notic- 
ing it.” 

Mr. Bryson: “We have a major prob- 
lem here. Can we justify trying to get at 
those people? There are two problems. 
One is, can we hope for practical success? 
Or, can we say that somebody else ought 
to take care of those people? That is an- 
other way of saying that it isn’t the libra- 
rians’ business.” 

Margery Doud, of St. Louis, expressed the 
emphatic opinion that the public library 
should not say that it cannot reach a large 
per cent of the population, but should make 
the attempt to meet that difficulty. The dis- 
trust of print is a very important factor, 
Miss Doud believes. 

Miss Gibbs: “What right have you to 
demand that an individual get his education 
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through reading, when he prefers to get it 
through his ears?” 

Mr. Bryson: “I haven’t any right to de- 
mand anything, but people demand some- 
thing of me. I am trying to reply to a 
question which is flung at me more or less 
inarticulately all the time. These people 
say, ‘We want more information on this 
subject.’ They don’t say, ‘I want a book.’ 
They say, ‘Give me an outline of your lec- 
ture” I say, ‘Read the books that exist,’ but 
that isn’t satisfactory. I am trying to find 
a way of doing what they want done.” 

Thelma Burdg, Chicago: “Is it that the 
best of our pamphlet material is wrong, or 
is it merely not available enough?” 

Mr. Bryson: “My own guess is that the 
material itself is not satisfactory for the 


purpose. It doesn’t come to the point of 
meeting all the questions. It isn’t in the 
jargon.” 


William F. Rasche, of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, asked Mr. Bryson if 
he felt optimistic about being able to meet 
the needs of the mass of people twenty 
years hence, when the adult group would 
represent a higher percentage of formal 
education. 

Mr. Bryson: “I am not at all optimistic. 
We will have more reading capacity, but 
we will have more difficult problems. The 
more primary education we get, the more 
adult education we will need. You won't 
have a group of people who can’t read if 
we ever get at all of our schools and solve 
this problem of teaching them to read and 
not to hate reading. Most people will read, 
but we will have all sorts of problems about 
what they want to read and how it can be 
provided.” 

Julia Wright Merrill, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters: “At the Chicago Sunday Afternoon 
Forums, which have a diversified audience, 
there is a surprising amount of pamphlet ma- 
terial sold for five cents, ten cents, or even 
twenty-five cents. I am wondering how 
much of that is because it is right there, 
and how much because it is in paper covers 
and not in books; and whether, if we could 
find this literature which is still to be writ- 
ten, and the library could take it to the 
forum, instead of having the interest carry 
over until the next day, or until the trip 
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could be made to the nearest branch library, 
that might not be the solution. 

“The material distributed at the forums 
looks popular. Sometimes it is mimeo- 
graphed. Sometimes they say, ‘We have 
mimeographed the last speech.’ With all 
its poor reporting they had supplied that 
because some people had asked for it.” 

Mr. Bryson: “We are going to make an 
experiment along that line. We are making 
a collection of all that pamphlet material, 
and some time later I may be able to tell 
you how we get rid of it. That is about 
as far as you can get them.” 

Pauline J. Fihe, Cincinnati: “I think one 
of the reasons people do not go into libra- 
ries is because they know what school is 
but they do not know what the library is.” 

Mr. Bryson: “The question of connection 
still leaves us the question of whether the 
library can content the client when he 
comes.” 

Edith Thomas, Ann Arbor: “Do you take 
into account the fact of physical inertia 
or physical fatigue as well as the inactive 
mind? A large majority of the people who 
come to forums come to the community 
school where they live. They are men who 
are tired, who perhaps do not get home 
until late. Women, too. You can interest 
them by the force of your personality and 
the easy and pleasant way in which you 
present a problem in which they are inter- 
ested. You can make them want to come 
again. 

“But going to the library means organiza- 
tion of time. It means going and asking for 
something that they are rather uncertain 
about to start with, and it is really too big 
a physical problem for nine-tenths of the 
people you are talking about. I think that 
that makes a lot of difference, plus not know- 
ing the organization of the library.” 

Mr. Bryson: “Getting books into the 
hands of people is certainly the librarians’ 
main problem. I don’t know the answer, 
and I am sure that what you say about 
physical fatigue is a very large element. 
That is an obstacle we have to combat in 
the forums, and it is worse with books. I 
think it ought to be taken into account, but 
it still leaves me high and dry on my rock 
if I believe, as I do, that we haven’t the 
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books to give them even if we had the 
facilities for getting them into their hands.” 

Lydia M. Barrette, Mason City, Iowa: 
“I am wondering what the objection would 
be to mimeographing your speeches and 
giving them out to the people who want 
them.” 

Mr. Bryson: “Any speaker knows that 
the printed thing looks very different. The 
verbal looseness of construction that is nec- 
essary in a speech looks so weird on the 
printed page. It is difficult for me to decide 
whether it would be useful.” 

Miriam D. Tompkins, Library School, 
Emory University: “I think you would have 
to do a great deal of editing.” 

Lucia MHarriet Sanderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “Why not take a mean of six talks 
on the subject. Would that not come closer 
to the average?” 

Mr. Bryson: “If you took a number of 
transcripts, and saw where you got diversity 
and why, if you put them through a sieve 
and were sure to catch all the points that 
were difficult, I think that is a very good 
suggestion. I am still not sure that the two 
facilities are the same except, of course, 
that we have the very satisfactory knowledge 
that lots of people have the vocal facility, 
and it might be that among them we could 
find some with reading facility.” 

Emma Felsenthal, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Iowa: “I think the lectures of 
half a dozen different leaders might be com- 
bined by one editor.” 

Mr. Bryson: “That would do on a sub- 
ject that was not controversial.” 

Chairman Dudgeon: “Personal charm 
would still be missing, would it not?” 

Mr. Bryson: “It is a fact that a person 
listening to another person judges him on 
a non-intellectual basis. Everybody who 
speaks in public knows that he is going to 
be judged by his audience by whether or 
not they like the cut of his jib. I have 
studied that as dispassionately as a person 
who is in the business can. It is accidental, 
but that still doesn’t solve the problem, be- 
cause if the audience likes a speaker and 
comes to hear him, they are just the people 
who will come to that same speaker and 
say, ‘Now, help me further. Tell me some- 
thing I can read that will expand and de- 
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velop and enforce what you have said.” 

Mrs. Charles Scheuber, Fort W orth, 
Texas: “Wouldn't it be possible to have a 
committee of persons appointed to interest 
a publisher in bringing out handbooks to be 
written by men of authority, pointing out 
what they think of the defects?” 

Mr. Bryson: “That is a very practical 
suggestion, that a committee be formed to 
interest a publisher and then interest read- 
ers, having the committee give its judg. 
ment as to whether the books would work. 
I hope we will get to that stage sooner or 
later.” 

Miss Felsenthal: “Couldn't there be 
more of an interpretation of the material 
which is available? You say the members 
of this fifth group don’t trust the authors 
of books while they trust the forum leaders. 
Well, the forum leader can take a per- 
fectly trustworthy book and give it his 
authority from the platform.” 

Mr. Bryson: “Of course, we do that to 
some extent now. I don’t spin, out of my 
inner consciousness, what I tell these 
people. I get it out of books that I consider 
trustworthy. But they still have only what 
I told them about the book. They will 
not go to the book that satisfies me.” 

Miss Felsenthal: “I meant, if there were 
the right material, it would still have to be 
introduced.” 

Mr. Bryson: “I would take for granted, 
I think, that if we had the material, the 
forum leaders would lead the person to it.” 


* * * 


The afternoon session, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bryson, opened with a brief 
report by Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, of the 
high points in Dr. Gray’s study and in the 
Waples and Tyler study, as presented the 
previous day. This led to a discussion of 
the techniques for judging readability and 
how far libraries could go in applying them. 
Bernice Leary, who was closely associated 
with Dr. Gray in his study, was present 
to answer questions. 

The possibility of interesting the low read- 
ing ability groups described by Mr. Bryson 
was then discussed. Mr. Rasche, of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School, told of its 
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The world is still in flux and librarians 
are daily importuned by their ever increasing 
clientele to explain, to solve, and to ease 
the growing pains of business and society in 
general. The three papers presented in 1933 
were designed to help both librarians and 
their readers, and we invite A. L. A. mem- 
bers to suggest topics suitable for 1934 
papers. 

Garfield V. Cox, professor of finance at the 
University of Chicago, gave a short and 
timely talk on “Money and Inflation.” He 
kindly supplied an excellent digest of his talk, 
together with a selective bibliography on the 
fundamentals involved in monetary policies, 
both of which will be printed in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, January, 1934. 

Nancy H. Todd, Public Library, Indianap- 
olis, furnished a very spirited review of the 
best “Technical Books Published in 1933.” 
These included books relating to the photo- 
electric cell, radio, television, air-condigoning 
(the next big business), electric arc welding, 
inventions, and even placer mining, job hunt- 
ing, and economics for the household. Miss 
Todd’s paper was printed in part in the 
A L. A. Booklist, December, 1933, under 
the caption, “Recent Technical Books.” 

“Business and Technical Collections in the 
General Library,” by Jacqueline Noél, 
Public Library, Tacoma, Washington, con- 
cluded the session, and is of very great in- 
terest and profit to every library worker. 


Miss Noét’s Paper* 


Miss Nellie M. Fisher sent me, as a foun- 
dation for this paper, some questions which 
she is frequently asked. I did not have time 
to send out the proverbial questionnaire, but 
I shall answer what I can from my own ex- 
perience. Our library is one of about 
140,000 volumes, serving a population of 
106,000 who are interested chiefly in lumber, 
shipping, manufacturing, and gardening. 
Among these people there are American born, 
Scandinavians, south Europeans, and a Japa- 
nese colony. 

“What economies can be practiced in buy- 
ing technical books?” someone has asked. 
First and foremost, we try to be sure that 
the book bought fits our need. Some of the 
books which have admirably fitted our need 


* Abridged. 
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as foundation purchases are the following: 

Rogers, Industrial chemistry. 

Thorpe, Dictionary of applied chemistry, 

Chemical Rubber Publishing Company, 
Handbook of chemistry and physics. When 
the new edition comes out at $6, the pub- 
lishers reduce the old edition to $2 and 
it is worth the money to most libraries of 
our size. 

Glazebrook, Dictionary of applied physics, 

National Research Council, International 
critical tables. We thought this might be a 
white elephant when the first volumes came, 
but the chemist at our local smelter taught 
our reference librarians how to use the index 
and make it worth the price to us. 

Chemical Foundation Publishing Com- 
pany, Chemistry in medicine, which includes 
pharmacy and valuable material on public 
health. 

The Dispensatory of the United States of 
America, which in Part III contains general 
tests, processes, reagents, test solutions, and 
tables. 

Haslam and Russell, Fuels and their com- 
bustion, which has valuable bibliographies. 

Archbutt and Deeley, Lubrication and 
lubricants. 

Flinn and Bogert, Waterworks handbook, 
which has bibliographies and footnotes for 
each chapter. 

Cruess, Commercial fruit and vegetable 
products; and Cruess and Christie, Labora- 
tory manual of fruit and vegetable products, 
which though primarily written for food 
chemists and horticulturists go rather thor- 
oughly into the establishment of canneries 
and canning methods and the preparation of 
museum specimens. 

Ries, Economic geology, has references not 
only to books but to technical periodicals and 
United States documents. 

Young, Elements of mining, with a bibli- 
ography largely of government documents. 

Roush, Mineral industry, is world wide 
and includes lists of United States profes- 
sional organizations and trade  associa- 
tions. 

The State of California Department of 
Natural Resources, Division of Mines, pub- 
lishes a most valuable pamphlet, 4 merican 
mining law, which is well indexed and lists 
the books cited. It has generously been sent 
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tous free. It will be useful in any state in- 
terested in mining. 

Practically all the technical books I have 
come across on bargain lists are out of date, 
but the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers issues an annual list on which we 
have occasionally found real bargains. 

I want to make a plea for government 
documents, a plea to be stressed further 
under the heading of business books. We 
have found the publications of the Standards 
Bureau invaluable even though we subscribe 
to the publications of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

The Standards Bureau, National directory 
of commodity specifications, lists associations 
and their standards for all commodities made 
in the United States and costs $1.75. It is 
to be regretted that government economy is 
cutting this bureau to pieces. The U. S. 
Budget Bureau’s Federal standard stock 
catalog and index lists everything from 
canned apples to zinc. The specifications are 
five cents each and the index ten cents. 

The Mines Bureau has just published the 
Minerals Yearbook for 1932-33. This will 
take the place of Mineral Resources pub- 
lished annually for the last fifty years and 
will come out much more promptly. It costs 
$1.25 and contains a review of the mineral 
industry, metals, non-metals, mine-safety, 
world production, price trends, and bibliog- 
raphies. 

Many of our libraries are government de- 
positories and receive these publications free. 
Those which are not can easily get the 
government lists of publications and check 
them. Many bureaus publish their own lists 
and the superintendent of documents pub- 
lishes a monthly list of selected documents 
which is free, or you may use United States 
reference publications by Jerome Kear Wil- 
cox and its Supplement which have subject 
indexes. One of the things we in the 
general libraries most need is a well an- 
notated current technology book list. We 
have the Pratt list and the New York Pub- 
lic Library list, both trustworthy but not 
published frequently enough. I wish it might 
be possible to revise the fine list Mr. Mc- 
Clelland used to prepare for Pittsburgh. 
We have made constant use of it. 

In buying business books dependable evalu- 
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ation can be secured more promptly. We 
subscribe to Special Libraries for its business 
book reviews, we look over Business Litera- 
ture published by the Newark Public Library 
and we promptly buy any business book in- 
cluded in the Booklist if it covers a subject we 
need and the review is signed by Nellie M. 
Fisher. Here again we find government 
documents practically invaluable. We use 
the Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau’s Statistical abstract of the United 
States almost as we do the World almanac 
in the main library and the branches. Mr. 
F. M. Feiker, the director, says in his preface 
to the last number: “Economic progress can 
only hope to have a sound foundation when 
men are able to base their actions on facts 
instead of guesses. . . . The information on 
long-time trends available from this 4b- 
stract together with the large volume of 
current statistics issued in the Monthly Sur- 
vey of Current Business offers opportunity 
to remove much of the hazard from business 
operations,” a statement which some of our 
business men might heed with profit. 

The Commerce Department’s Market 
data handbook “is the result of an effort 
to assemble for each of the 3,073 counties of 
the United States statistical facts indispen- 
sable to an appraisement of markets in the 
profitable distribution of goods.” 

The Commerce Yearbook, Volume I for 
the United States, and Volume II for foreign 
countries, gives detailed information con- 
cerning business conditions. The Shipping 
Board’s Port series and the Naval Intelli- 
gence Office’s Port directory are among the 
valuable documents for the shipper. We 
have used the Navy Department’s Coast pilot 
for information on depths for commercial 
fishermen. The War Department’s Official 
table of distances and the Navy Department’s 
Table of distances between ports of the 
world save time scaling maps and are much 
more accurate. The United States Com- 
merce Department is beginning a valuable 
series of Commercial Surveys, price $1 
each, of which the Pacific northwest and the 
Pacific southwest are the only ones published 
as yet. The Standards Bureau’s Circular 
399 costs five cents and gives standard time 
throughout the world. The Aeronautics 
Branch of the Commerce Department in its 
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Airway Bulletins keeps a library in touch 
with airport and landing field information. 
The Library of Congress Legislative Refer- 
ence Service State Law Index is issued bi- 
annually. It contains a digest of important 
statutory changes for the general library 
which cannot handle individual state laws. 

These are only the most important of gov- 
ernment documents to us. State blue books 
can very often be obtained free from other 
states. John Crerar Library reference list 
No. 7, costing twenty-eight cents, is a 
valuable check list of these official rosters, 
state manuals, and state yearbooks. 

Foreign legations and consulates will often 
send yearbooks of their countries free on re- 
quest. We get from the British Library of 
Information, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, the Monthly Circular of H. M. 
Stationery Office which lists many worth 
while things at small prices and the Statisti- 
cal abstract for the United Kingdom which 
costs $1.40. 

Material can often be obtained free from 
large advertising firms, such as Foster and 
Kleiser’s The Pacific coast as a market for 
commodities, with its mileage tables and 
maps. The Major Market Newspapers, 
Incorporated, have published a Study of all 
American markets (the 100,000 group of 
American cities) which is priced at $15. 

You probably are as familiar with the list 
of indispensable business reference books as 
Iam. We all use Conyngton’s Business law 
and his Corporation procedure and Munn’s 
Encyclopedia of banking and finance. The 
report on Recent economic changes in the 
United States has much of value for the busi- 
ness man. Tressler’s Marine products of 
commerce is well worth its cost to any li- 
brary which needs information on the sub- 
ject. Volume I, the volume on wood, is the 
only volume so far published of the Chandler 
Cyclopedia for the scientific selection, pur- 
chase, and use of commodities, but it is so 
thorough and useful that we hope the other 
volumes will be published. 

“Ts it wiser,” some one asks, “to buy many 
popular titles on radio, automobile, and 
aviation or to buy more sparingly and use the 
money saved to buy the more expensive tech- 
nical treatises that mean dollars and cents 
to the city’s industries and indirectly may 





mean a wider use of the library by chemists 
and engineers?” 

I should certainly save on the popular 
works to buy some of the more technical ones, 
but one should be sure that industries ip 
question are doing investigation and research 
work and are not just assembly plants. Ask 
the local engineering and chemical societies 
for advice. For instance, when the Engineer. 
ing Index went up to $50 and our library 
board questioned it, the local engineering 
society, at our request, appointed a committee 
which studied its use to their membership 
and, on the basis of its results, asked us to 
continue buying it. Then, too, one must re 
member that one of the popular books might 
inspire some budding genius in the com. 
munity toward study and research. 

“What principles should guide one in dis- 
carding or rebinding?” 

Mr. Harrison W. Craver says that “in 
five or ten years the average technical book 
no longer represents actual practice and to 
avoid this, constant replacement is neces- 
sary.” 

Is the subject a growing one in your com- 
munity? If it is, your book collection on the 
subject should grow. If the subject is dying 
out, why not let the books die too? There is 
a question of historical value with some sub- 
jects and that is closely related to shelf 
space. We have kept some early books on 
aviation because men at the local flying fields 
are historically interested in them. We are 
cautious about rebinding advertising books, 
not because they go out of date so quickly 
but because advertising firms think they do. 
As to discarding, if Bassett Jones is right all 
our books on economics must be thrown away 
and the blue eagle may perhaps discard all 
our business ones! 

We have found the use of Crane and 
Patterson, Guide to the literature of chemis- 
try invaluable in binding, replacing, and dis- 
carding. This includes chemical literature 
in the broadest sense and in Chapter I there 
is this pertinent quotation: “Most employers 
of chemists say that most of their men do not 
know how to use the library. Obviously the 
chemist seeking information should get it 
from the library if it is there rather than 
by using valuable material and more valu- 
able time in the laboratory to find it out.” 
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This book includes a list of American li- 
braries of interest to chemists, list of periodi- 
cals and books, and a list of chemical 
publishers and book dealers. We have also 
found useful 4 list of books for college li- 
braries by Charles B. Shaw. 

“Is there any charging system that will 
insure return of loose plates in the pockets 
of books?” is another question asked. 

The most practical system I know is to 
take the plates out, put them in a separate 
envelope, and keep them on a closed shelf to 
be lent with the book. A note referring to 
them can be made on the book slip. The 
plates should, of course, be examined when 
the book is lent and returned to impress the 
borrower. 

“How does one handle the mutilation 
problem in the case of popular technical 
magazines such as Rudder, Motor Boating, 
or Aviation?” Frankly, one does not in our 
library though we keep back numbers on 
closed shelves and make users sign for them. 
We are too busy to do the checking we 
should. I hope some librarian genius will 
some day invent a machine which can be 
placed in a corridor exit to libraries. When 
the unsuspecting borrower steps into the cor- 
ridor he will cause a ray to light him up so 
that a hidden attendant can see if books or 
library material are concealed on his person. 
A pushbutton can notify the cop outside and 
when a guilty party appears a prompt penalty 
can be fitted to the crime. In the meantime 
has anyone found a solution? 

Finally, “Should a general library attempt 
to notify the serious technical worker when 
anew book in his field is received?” I think 
this is worth while even when your book list 
is published in the local papers. And I think 
it is especially worth while now when so 
many technicians are out of work and cannot 
afford to buy the new books to keep up with 
new developments. It is a courtesy appreci- 
ated by the younger business men. It all 
builds up community good will which helps 
us to grow into larger libraries where we 
can afford to hand all these bothersome prob- 
lems over to a special department headed by 


an expert. 
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Waller, Public Library, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; secretary, D. Ashley Hooker, Public 
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Library, Birmingham, Alabama; and treas- 
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Oscar E. Norman, Acting Secretary 


(Catalog Section 


Catalog Section: the general session, 


T HREE meetings were held by the 
the Large Libraries Round Table, and 


the Small Libraries Round Table. The 
largest attendance was at the general session 
at which about five hundred were present. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general session was held Tuesday 
morning, October 17, the chairman, Harriet 
D. MacPherson, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, presiding. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Helen Dawley, University of Chicago Li- 
braries, was read and accepted. The section 
voted to continue the A. L. A. sustaining 
membership subscribed at New Orleans in 
1932. 

Esther A. Smith, University of Michigan 
Library, chairman of the Committee on Re- 
gional Groups, presented the following 
report: 


CoMMITTEE ON REGIONAL GROUPS 


Were this meeting being held at the usual 
time in June, we might be celebrating the 
tenth birthday of the regional groups, as 
afiliated with the Catalog Section, although 
an independent group formed by the cata- 
logers of St. Paul and Minneapolis has been 
functioning since November, 1921. It was 
at the Hot Springs meeting in 1923 that 
the section adopted a revised plan of organi- 
zation which included provisions for “re- 
gional groups affiliated with the Catalog 
Section.” In June, 1924, six groups were 
reported, with others planning organization 
meetings. Since then groups have been born, 
and have died—or at least have passed into 
acoma. There are at present twelve active 
groups, and we have not given up hope of 
reviving one or two of the others. The pros- 
pects for a new group this year are bright. 


All but one of the original six are flourish- 
ing. 





Before recommending the plan for regional 
groups, the committee on the reorganization 
of the section called regional meetings of 
catalogers to consider this as well as other 
questions. Several reasons were put forward 
for the formation of groups: personal discus- 
sion instead of questionnaires; the possibility 
of carrying on projects which cannot be com- 
pleted in one, or even in two or three meet- 
ings; an opportunity for catalogers to express 
themselves more readily than they can in a 
large section meeting; the possibility of more 
easily getting hold of the opinions of cata- 
logers, and of making these opinions known 
outside our own ranks; the ability to back 
up cataloging projects with the strength of 
the rank and file, as well as of the outstand- 
ing catalogers. 

A few examples will serve to show how 
well the groups have carried out these 
possibilities. Many of us remember state li- 
brary meetings of the past when the cata- 
loger felt that there was indeed no place for 
him in the scheme of the organization. From 
the evidence of these meetings cataloging and 
catalogers simply did not exist. Now many 
state associations have catalog sections, not 
a few of them having originated, and still 
acting, as regional groups. Papers about 
cataloging, by catalogers, are appearing in 
library periodicals with greater frequency, 
and papers from groups formed 22 per cent 
of the 1932 Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Y ear- 
book. 

The southeastern group, officially known 
as the Catalog Section of the Southeastern 
Library Association, has prepared detailed 
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classification schemes for several southern 
states. Helen K. Starr and Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson report: “In 1925 the different 
groups rallied to Thomas Franklin Currier’s 
call to protest against the report of salaries 
and classification of personnel relating to 
catalogers in the Telford Report. The ma- 
jority of the groups took action so promptly 
that the report, when finally formulated, 
represented the profession of cataloging as 
being on a much higher plane than had been 
originally outlined.” Two years ago the 
A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification asked for the opinions of cata- 
logers on the need of a new edition of the 
A. L. A. List of subject headings. Groups 
all over the country discussed the question, 
and voted “No.” At present the groups are 
coéperating with the same committee in the 
revision of the A. L. A. Catalog rules, and 
with the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Terminology, in the work on terms relating 
to cataloging and classification. The annual 
report of the chairman of each of these com- 
mittees mentions the assistance of the 
groups. 

As to the cataloger’s individual gain from 
the contacts and discussions, ask any group 
member. I am sure the reply will be en- 
thusiastic. The secretary of the Chicago 
group says of their February meeting: “It 
was a rather small meeting, but after all it 
was about twenty below zero here that 
night!” 

The organization of the work may be of 
interest to those not actively connected with 
it. Seven districts have been formed: Canada, 
New England, Middle Atlantic, Southeast, 
Middle West, Southwest, and Pacific North- 
west. The chairman of the Catalog Section 
appoints the chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Groups, who in turn appoints, as 
members of the committee, seven district 
chairmen. The groups, although independent 
organizations, report to these district chair- 
men. The latter report to the chairman of 
the committee on the activities of the groups 
in their districts, and transmit to the groups 
any suggestions or requests of the chairman 
of the committee. Through this committee 
the chairman of the Catalog Section can keep 
in close touch with the groups, can ask for 
any help or recommendations needed, and 
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can keep the members apprised of the wor 
of the section. 

Mrs. Jennie T. Jennings, of St. Paul, wy 
the first chairman of this committee. On he 
resignation in 1927 Harriet D. MacPhersy 
was appointed and served until 1930. Ty 
present district chairmen are: Canada, Ge. 
trude M. Boyle of Toronto; New England, 
Marion A. Cooke of Providence, Rhoj 
Island; Middle Atlantic, Dorothy E. Cog 
of New York City; Southeast, Clyde Petty 
of Emory University, Georgia; Midd 
West, Amy C. Moon of St. Paul; Southwes, 
Frances R. Foote of Los Angeles; Pacify 
Northwest, Lena V. Brownell of Portlan, 
Oregon. 

The Advisory Council of the Catalog Se. 
tion is composed of the Committee on Re 
gional Groups, with one delegate from ead 
group; the Executive Committee of the se. 


tion; the A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging | 


and Classification; and as life member, 
Margaret Mann, of the Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, th 
instigator of the movement; Mrs. Jennie T, 
Jennings, and Harriet D. MacPherson. The 
council meets at the A. L. A. conference to 
discuss group problems and questions of in- 
terest to catalogers, and makes recommends 
tions to the Catalog Section. The council 
may invite special individuals to its meetings 

During the past year twenty meetings have 
been reported to the committee. A great 
deal of attention has been given to discussions 
of the revision of the A. L. A. Rules, and th 
terminology of cataloging and classification 
Some of the groups have special committees 
working in close codperation with the chair 
men of the committees in charge of thes 
two projects. 

The Ontario Regional Group of Catalog- 
ers this year voted “that the Inspector of 
Public Libraries be asked to make the Or 
tario Library Review of further assistance to 
catalogers.” This group has a committee “to 
look into codperative cataloging as a help to 
the smaller libraries of Ontario.” 

Programs of the past year have had a de 
cidedly international aspect, with such titles 
as the following: “Codperation in Europeat 
Libraries;” “Canadian Bibliography an 
English Catalogues ;” “Impressions of 
tral Europe and its Libraries in 1932;” “My 
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Impressions of German Libraries;” “Cata- 
loging in the Paris Library School, and Some 
Others;” and “Report on the Meeting of the 
International Association of University 
Women at Edinburgh.” The depression, 
too, has been reflected in papers on short cuts 
and economies and on cataloging with re- 
duced budgets. 

The committee is not at present making 
active efforts to organize new groups, but 
stands ready at any time to help with such 
organization where a need is felt by the local 
catalogers. To be successful, a group must 
be a natural not a forced growth. 

There is need of fuller codperation on the 
part of the groups. Prompt forwarding of 
reports and papers is specially desirable. The 
delay in sending in papers can greatly handi- 
cap the Publications Committee in its choice 
of material for the Yearbook, and sometimes 
valuable contributions mzv be lost to this 
publication. 

The Advisory Council met Monday, Oc- 
tober 16, with twenty-two in attendance. 
Eleven of the twelve groups had delegates 
at this meeting. The discussion centered 
around the work for the Committee 
on Library Terminology and the Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification. Grace P. 
Fuller, of Yale University Library, de- 
scribed the work of the New. York group 
on theological and corporate entries. Two 
committees have this in charge. Hazel Dean, 
of the Harvard Business School Library, 
told of the discussions on terminology of the 
Boston group, and of their recommendation 
that strictly bibliographical terms should be 
defined only after consultation with the 
Bibliographical Society of America and also 
that of England. 

The Chicago group has done some detailed 
work on terminology, which was described 
by Gladys Arnold of the Public Library, 
Chicago. Sister Cecil, of the Library School 
of the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
reported the opinions of the Twin Cities 
group on the rules revision and on terminol- 
ogy. 

Susan Grey Akers, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, then 
spoke for the Committee on Library Termi- 
nology, and Harriet D. MacPherson for the 
Committee on Revision of the A. L. A. Rules, 
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telling in what ways the groups had been 
and could still be of service to these com- 
mittees. 

* * * 

A report of progress from the A. L. A. 
Committee on Codperative Cataloging, of 
which Keyes D. Metcalf, New York Public 
Library, is chairman, was presented by Wini- 
fred Gregory, executive assistant of the 
committee: 


Co6PERATIVE CATALOGING* 


Following the presentation to it of a report 
and a plan prepared by the Codperative Cata- 
loging Committee, the General Education 
Board made a grant of $45,000 to the 
A. L. A. in the fall of 1932, payable as a 
subsidy to the codperative cataloging enter- 
prise which is now in operation. This money 
became available in January. Headquarters 
had already been set up at the Library of 
Congress under the supervision of Miss 
Gregory. The work under her direction 
deals chiefly with new foreign books and 
monographs in series. 

Some of the problems that have arisen in 
connection with the investigation and work 
undertaken are: (1) How important is co- 
operative cataloging; is it really worth while? 
(2) What is the proper field for coédperative 
cataloging? (3) What difficulties have come 
up in connection with the work now going 
on? The committee is trying to find out the 
importance of codperative cataloging, and the 
matter should probably be decided from the 
financial point of view. It is worth while 
if we can get our cataloging done better 
through it for the same or less money than 
without it. It is more important to some 
libraries than to others. It is important to 
libraries that have a large amount of difficult 
cataloging to do, cataloging of books in 
foreign languages and cataloging that pre- 
sents special problems. Libraries that do 
detailed bibliographical cataloging need it 
more than others. Some of the difficulties 
encountered involve the time element in get- 
ting the cards printed and the selection of 
the type of book to be included. We hope 
that at some time in the not too distant 
future national libraries in the larger foreign 


* Abridged. 
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countries will do their own cataloging as the 
Library of Congress does for American 
books, and provide copy for the Union Cata- 
log in Washington, and better still, print 
cards for sale in this country. The Library 
of Congress is at present printing cards for 
nearly 35 per cent of the new foreign books. 
We hope that this figure will soon be in- 
creased to 40 per cent. If by codperative 
work we can make available 30 per cent more, 
and if the use of the Union Catalog in Wash- 
ington will provide entries in photostat form 
for an additional 10 per cent, making a total 
of 80 per cent, we will have made real 
progress. 

The above estimates are made for general, 
medium sized libraries. Very large libraries 
and special libraries will not be able to do 
as well. Can we improve conditions for 
them? For libraries dealing with broad 
special subjects, such as medicine, law, and 
theology, we hope that we can, but for 
special collections such as a Goethe collec- 
tion, a baseball collection, or a collection of 
books dealing with slide rules, I fear the 
prospect is not as good. 

In all of this work we must remember that 
the Codperative Cataloging Committee is 
simply trying to supplement the work now 
being done so ably by the Library of Con- 
gress. It does not want to duplicate that 
work; it wants to cover the work which so 
far has not been done. 

Is the present plan working out satisfac- 
torily? Yes and no. It is still too soon to 
say definitely. We are cataloging some five 
hundred titles a month at present. Indirectly, 
through the work of the committee, the 
Library of Congress has added from the 
contributions of other libraries to what it 
has done in the recent past, several hundred 
more titles per month. Codperative catalog- 
ing to be successful requires coéperation. 
The committee is still looking for new 
methods and new possibilities. We think we 
have found a possible method of codperative 
cataloging, a method that is already accom- 
plishing a great deal, but we are anxious to 
find better methods and larger groups of ma- 
terial to care for. 


Revision or A. L. A. Catatoc Rugs 
The chairman of the Committee on the 
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Revision of A. L. A. Catalog Rules, Charl, 
Martel, of the Library of Congress, Teporte: 
that a large amount of material had be, 
sent to the committee, and he Tequeste, 
further suggestions pertaining to additio 
to the rules. Quoting from his remarks: 

“TI notice, from the maze of returns whi 
have reached me, that catalogers genergl; 
want a handbook rather than a mere skeletu 
of rules with a few examples illustrating 
them. Nearly all the rules require extensiy, 
additions. One question asked by a he 
cataloger was: ‘Which do you consider th 
main entry for a list of books on a particuly 
subject, public or private?’ If a private jp 
dividual prepares such a list, opinions differ 
We have, at least lately, in all such cases 
made the library the main entry, but I co. 
fess that I am in doubt whether such a rulig 
is good, as it may make the library the authy 
of any poorly made list. I suppose that Ruk 
89 is meant to cover such cases, but it dos 
not seem to me to be very clear. The heal. 
ing, ‘Private Collections,’ is somewhat mis 
leading. 

“To meet this problem, I proposed a sup 
plementary rule, 89 (c) : ‘Catalogs, lists, ete 
Unofficial. Catalogs of objects of whatever 
character, in exhibitions, museums, etc., pub 
lic or private, which are compiled or edited 
by persons at their own responsibility, with 
out the sanction of owners or custodians o 
the collections concerned, and which are not 
issued to meet with their approval, are tok 
entered under the name of the compilers, or 
editors, as the case may be.’” 

Mr. Martel considered another question 
based on Rule 89, the rule for entry of cate 
logs for private libraries, and the matter of 
definitions to be included in the revised 
edition of the Rules. 

The original Rules were adopted with cer- 
tain reservations by the British Association, 
but so far no approach has been made to that 
association or to others, as revision is stil 
in the stage of collecting material. When 
the committee has organized the material, the 
rules can be communicated to committees 
other countries. 


* * * 


A paper by Theodore A. Mueller, Library 
of Congress, entitled “Expansion of Cata- 
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loging Rules for Religious Items,” followed. 
He gave examples of the way in which the 
new code of cataloging rules will provide 
more adequately for the cataloging of re- 
ligious books. By way of definition Mr. 
Mueller said that a rule is a crystallization 
of good cataloging practice in any given in- 
stance, and a code is a collection of such 
rules. 

Changes affecting the entries for churches 
and the Bible were read. Under the former 
head it was suggested that the rule be ex- 
panded to cover all buildings used for public 
worship. An expansion is also necessary to 
care for libraries, chapels, schools, baptis- 
teries, and the like that are connected with 
churches. The treatment of cathedral chap- 
ters and of churches located in the open 
country has been neglected. 

In revising rules for entry of the Bible the 
objective was to meet the needs of both 
scholar and layman. In regard to the lan- 
guages in which the Biblical text is available 
ithas become necessary to add invariably the 
name of the language to the heading. To the 
name of the language the imprint date is 
added because it is more convenient to file 
by date of publication than alphabetically by 
title. A further convenience is the addition 
to the heading of the name of the version or 
the translator. In the case of bilingual edi- 
tions it is in every way preferable to enter 
the name of but one language in the heading 
and to make an added entry for the second. 
What can be done to avoid a search for texts 
ina given language at more than ninety-three 
possible places, or how can, for instance, all 
commentaries be assembled? Any system of 
“see also” references or check marks is too 
cumbersome. The solution resorted to does 
increase the number of cards by fully one- 
third but enhances the value of the catalog 
infinitely more. 

The solution is, briefly, this: For entries 
like: Bible, N.T. John. Choctaw, or: Bible. 
O.T. Isaiazh—Commentaries, duplicate en- 
tries are made in the form: Bible. Choctaw. 
N.T. John, and: Bible—Commentaries— 
O.T. Isaiah, respectively. Thereby all texts 
in the Choctaw language are brought to- 
gether and after the heading, Bible—Com- 
mentaries, we also find all commentaries on 
the various parts of the Bible assembled. 
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As a result of this arrangement we now 
have three principal groups in the scheme for 
filing entries under Bible: (1) the Bible by 
language, each language subarranged by 
part; (2) the Bible by subject, each subject 
subarranged by part; and (3) the Bible by 
part, each part subarranged by language and 
subject. 
* * * 


Margaret Mann gave a paper on “The 
Brussels Classification and Its General Use 
Abroad,” which will be printed in a future 
issue of Special Libraries. 

Following Miss Mann’s paper came ad- 
ditional committee reports. In the absence 
of the chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Mildred M. Tucker, Harvard Col- 
lege Library, that committee’s report was 
read by Amelia Krieg, University of Illinois 
Library School, and accepted by the section. 
The names of the new officers will be found 
at the end of these proceedings. 

Due to the fact that the report of the Joint 
Committee on Standardization of Periodicals 
was to be read by its chairman, Caroline F. 
Ulrich, New York Public Library, at an- 
other meeting, only a brief digest of the ac- 
tivities of this committee was presented by 
Grace P. Fuller. (See Periodicals Section 
proceedings, pp. 744-45, for a summary of 
Miss Ulrich’s report on the work of the 
joint committee.) A summary of suggested 
changes for the standardization of reference 
data for periodicals was outlined. It is hoped 
that much may be accomplished by the com- 
mittee through the help of the American 
Standards Association. Charles Harris 
Hastings, Library of Congress, chairman of 
the Committee on Standardization of Alpha- 
betizing Practice, reported that little progress 
had been made during the current year owing 
to recent changes among the officials in the 
Bureau of Standards. 

The report of the Committee on Publica- 
tions, of which Grace Osgood Kelley, Queens 
Borough Public Library, is chairman, was 
read by another member of the committee, 
Ralph M. Dunbar. The report consisted 
mainly of the work which the third Yearbook 
had involved. Following Miss Kelley’s re- 
port, Mr. Dunbar made an appeal for 
further sales of the Yearbook. 
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LARGE LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Large Libraries Round Table was 
held Thursday morning, October 19, the 
chairman presiding. After a few brief an- 
nouncements, the main topic of the meeting, 
“Recataloging and Reclassification,” was in- 
troduced. 

William Warner Bishop, University of 
Michigan Library, presented the introduc- 
tory paper, “Recataloging and Reclassifica- 
tion in Large Libraries,” which will be 
printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, January, 
1934. 

“Recataloging at Columbia,” by Harriet 
Beardslee Prescott, Columbia University 
Library, was read by Grace P. Fuller. 


Miss Prescotr’s ADDRESS 


When Mr. Dewey came to Columbia to 
organize the library many of his ideas were 
in the experimental stage, and he proceeded 
to try them out, with special attention to 
the catalog. He believed then that a classed 
catalog was the only kind to be considered 
but he was not sure what size of card 
was the best. He began by experimenting 
there. He made the author catalog on small 
cards and the subject catalog on the large 
cards which are now called standard. Con- 
tents, notes, and the like, were given on 
subject cards only. Certain subjects were 
indicated by colored cards. There was a 
warning yellow card for criticism. Green 
was used for biography, blue for bibliog- 
raphy, and a dull grey for history. The 
adjectives are mine, not Mr. Dewey’s. 
Some of these colored cards are still in the 
catalog, though their use is only a memory. 

When Mr. Dewey left Columbia the dic- 
tionary catalog had been growing in favor. 
His successor, Mr. Baker, inspired by the 
natural desire to improve on a predecessor’s 
ideas decided that the Columbia catalog 
must be in the dictionary form. He was 
then confronted by the question of the size 
of the cards. Should they be small or large? 
Should the author cards be copied on large 
cards or the subject cards on small? His 
decision was in favor of the small cards, a 
decision suggested by the limited space for 


the catalog. It solved Mr. Baker's pro 
lem but it has made recataloging at Colum. 
bia much more difficult. The first troubl. 
came with the advent of Library of Congress 
cards. To use those, we had to cut them 
to the smaller size, and frequently the 
meant cutting off essential information whi 
then had to be copied on a second card, 

As time passed, and cards began to com 
from other libraries, it became increasingly 
hard to use the small card. In 1910 Colum. 
bia acquired a Library of Congress Depos- 
tory Catalog, and that year the great 
decision was reached to remake the catalog 
of a million and a half cards, to use standard 
size cards, and to conform the entries to 
those used by the Library of Congress, 

This meant a very big job. It was started 
immediately, and the first step, of course, 
was to order the new cases. We wer 
optimistic, and we hoped to finish the re 
cataloging in a few years. But now at th 
end of twenty years we are chastened. 
Much still remains to be done. 

At the beginning questions came forward 
like troops in review. What should the new 
catalog include? Should there be an official 
catalog? A separate serial catalog? How 
many and how complete should the depart- 
ment catalogs be? Should there be a union 
catalog? If so, what libraries should be 
represented ? 

Weeks were spent in considering these 
questions, in studying reports from other 
libraries, in reading articles in periodicals, 
in seeking the experience of other libraries 
and the opinions of eminent authorities 
Special attention was given to the problem 
of how to reduce the size of the catalog 
Was it necessary to have author and subject 
entries for all books not shelved in the 
general library? If not, where should the 
line be drawn? Could books of general it- 
terest only be included, excluding mamy 
books in law, medicine, education, of which 
the complete collection was in Teachers 
College, and many very technical books in 
science which were in the department li 
braries? The question of analyticals im- 
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pressively presented itself. The old catalog 
included thousands of analyticals for period- 
‘cals, many of them the cards supplied by 
the American Library Association. Should 
these cards be left to fill the catalog and 
create confusion? There was little hope 
that they could be copied on large cards 
for years. Should they be filed in a separate 
catalog? 

The possibility of reducing the number of 
subject cards became our favorite topic. 
At that time the catalog contained subject 
cards or subject references for all books in 
the general library, as well as for all books 
outside the library which were represented 
by author cards in the catalog. What could 
be safely eliminated? There were count- 
less suggestions and vast differences of opin- 
ion. Some of us wanted to print certain 
subjects in which the library was especially 
strong and take the cards from the catalog; 
others thought it better to omit subject cards 
for most of the older books, leaving them 
to be sought either on the shelves or in 
bibliographies; we were advised to make 
references under certain subjects to special 
bibliographies and reading lists; to make no 
subject cards for most books in certain 
classes printed before 1860 or some other 
date to be determined in consultation with 
the professors, especially in science and use- 
ful arts; we were urged to make a general 
reference card under each of these subjects 
to read, “For works on this subject prior 
to 1860 see author cards in this catalog and 
shelf list in the Catalog Room.” It was also 
suggested that we make references whenever 
possible to printed bibliographies; under 
language to omit most old elementary text- 
books, readers, and grammars; in general 
to make no subject cards for the general 
catalog for books shelved in departments, 
but to have some such reference as this after 
subject cards for similar books shelved in the 
general library: “See also the subject cards 
in the Avery Library catalog. Author cards 
only for Avery Library books will be found 
in this catalog.” 

It was suggested that in the case of law, 
medicine, education, and the like, the gen- 
eral reference card would read: “See also 
the catalog in the Law Library. The gen- 
eral catalog does not contain author or sub- 
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ject cards for books shelved in the Law 
Library.” This rule was to apply only to 
such department libraries as were organized 
with complete catalogs and custodians, and 
whose books were so distinctive in character 
that they would not ordinarily be wanted by 
other departments. 

After careful consideration of all these 
questions by the librarian and the heads 
of the various departments, the inevitable 
result followed. Most of the suggestions 
were brushed aside. The following deci- 
sions were made: 

The general catalog must be as complete 
a record as possible of all material in the 
university libraries. It should include 
author, subject, and added entry cards for 
all books in the general library and in the 
departments with these exceptions: In law, 
medicine, and education only books of gen- 
eral interest should be included, but refer- 
ences should be made under the various 
subjects, drawing attention to the depart- 
ment catalogs. Department libraries, such 
as those for law, medicine, journalism, and 
business, should have complete catalogs of 
their collections ; department collections, such 
as the natural and applied sciences, should 
have author and subject cards, but no added 
entries except in special cases, and the 
humanities should have author cards only in 
their department catalogs. 

In the case of analyticals it was decided 
to remove all the small cards except those 
for monographs and bibliographies, and to 
file them in a separate catalog gradually 
copying on large cards those which proved 
to be valuable and which were not repre- 
sented in printed indexes. This decision 
seemed the wisest one to make in view of 
the fact that periodicals, except monographs 
and bibliographies, were no longer analyzed 
at Columbia. Printed indexes, the number 
of which was increasing very fast, were 
relied on more and more. 

The question of an official catalog was 
constantly before us. Columbia had never 
had an official catalog. The Catalog Depart- 
ment had always been situated close to the 
general catalog, and no one seemed to have 
felt the need of a second catalog. But re- 
cataloging made the making of one possible, 
and the probability that the Catalog De- 
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partment might have to move to another 
floor made it also desirable. It was decided 
to make a combined union and official cata- 
log, thus eliminating one searching for the 
cataloger. The union catalog was to con- 
tain all available printed cards from other 
libraries, and the official catalog was to be 
an author list of all books in the university 
libraries, with subject headings indicated. 
The official and union catalog for serials 
was to be separate. This plan was followed 
during the first year of the recataloging but 
the official catalog was discontinued, except 
for serials, after that. The need seemed not 
to justify the expense. As the Catalog De- 
partment is to be situated next to the catalog 
in the new building the chances are that 
Columbia will neither have nor need an 
official catalog. The union catalog, how- 
ever, was continued and has become an in- 
creasingly valuable aid in research. 

The use of the printed cards of the Li- 
brary of Congress and other libraries, and 
the increasing need of codperation among 
all libraries, made advisable a number of 
changes in entries and subject headings. Of 
these the most important was the entry of 
societies under the first word of the title 
instead of the place where they were situated, 
the adoption of the Library of Congress 
local lists which authorized the use of 
locality divisions under subjects in many 
cases where Columbia had used subject di- 
visions under locality, and the adoption of 
the Library of Congress subject headings. 
These changes made the work of filing the 
cards exceedingly difficult, as the filers had 
to be continually on the alert for changes 
and careful to transfer all the old entries 
to the new forms. 

The questions as to the number and con- 
tents of the various catalogs and the forms 
of entries having been finally decided, the 
first step in recataloging was begun, the re- 
placing of the old cards as far as possible 
by Library of Congress and John Crerar 
cards, the only printed cards then available 
for purchase. It was airily estimated that 
about one-third of the titles could be re- 
placed in this way. The modest dream was 
to go through the catalog in one year. 
Even yet there was no realization of the 
immensity of the job. 





In general the plan of procedure was this: 
The comparison and ordering of cards was 
to be done by high school girls. The cards 
when received were to be alphabeted by a 
page and filed in cases. Junior catalogers 
and student assistants would then compare 
the old and the new cards, indicating neces. 
sary changes in entries and subject headings, 
After that the cards were to be turned over 
to the typists, necessary changes to be made 
and call numbers and subject headings added, 
The whole work was to be under the super- 
vision of a senior cataloger who would 
revise it and settle doubtful questions con- 
cerning entries, subject headings, and others, 

When the work was actually started, 
however, replacement of cards proved not 
as simple as it had seemed. The old cards 
frequently had very abbreviated titles. They 
had not indicated publishers and they gave 
only the main paging. Many of the notes 
given on the printed cards were not on the 
Columbia cards. In almost every case it 
was necessary to send for the book and verify 
the information. Rapid progress was impos- 
sible. The end of the year found only a 
conscientious beginning made in the great 
undertaking. The work continued for an- 
other six months. Then the original appro- 
priation was exhausted. The trustees were 
unwilling to give more money at that time 
and the work was suspended. 

For over a year the only recataloging was 
that which came up in the current work, 
with one exception, that of international 
law. This entire subject was transferred 
to the Law Library, recataloged, and re- 
classed by the L. C. classification. 

Then once more a special appropriation 
was made for taking up systematically the 
work of recataloging. Several additional 
workers were secured. Printed cards were 
substituted in the catalog through the letter 
D and in addition many entire subjects were 
recataloged. During the year a total of 
about 4,000 cards a month were replaced 
and refiled in the catalog. At the end of 
the year it was estimated that about 170,000 
titles in the general library and 49,000 
volumes in the Law Library remained to be 
recataloged and recarded, and that the ex- 
pense of doing this would be about $45,000. 
But the special fund was exhausted and n0 
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new appropriation was in sight, nor was any 
made for many years. This gave us time 
to appraise the work and the methods used 
and to see where mistakes had been made. 
The result was an entire change of program. 

Recataloging after that time was done by 
subject groups. It was done by experienced 
catalogers who knew the library and its 
methods. No printed card was used with- 
out the most careful inspection of the books, 
the subjects used, and the classification. 

During the years of the war, when 
regular accessions were much curtailed, a 
great deal was accomplished by the regular 
staff. Mathematics, Greek and Latin litera- 
ture and history, Italian literature, Arabic 
and Persian literature, and American Indian 
languages were all recataloged. So were 
yarious authors, such as Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and Kant. All this was done in addition 
to the current work. 

The next special appropriation made was 
for the recataloging of the Avery Archi- 
tectural Library of 30,000 volumes. The 
entire collection was reclassified by the L. C. 
classification and the larger part of the col- 
lection was recataloged. This entire job, 
except the typing of the cards, has been 
done by one cataloger, who has been labor- 
ing over it since 1927. She will finish in 
another year. 

The recataloging of another large collec- 
tion, that of the Medical Library, has been 
begun. With the completion of the Medical 
Center and the removal of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons to the new build- 
ings, the entire medical library was reor- 
ganized. Various department libraries which 
had been quite separate from the main 
collection were now added to it, as were also 
the private libraries of some of the pro- 
fessors. This collection will also be com- 
pletely recataloged in another year. It now 
comprises about 60,000 volumes, a large 
proportion of which are periodicals. 

The recataloging of the Law Library col- 
lection has been completed, with the excep- 
tion of the foreign law collection. Work 
on that has been delayed, pending the adop- 
tion of a satisfactory classification scheme. 
This collection numbers 180,000 volumes and 
a staff of four catalogers is constantly em- 
Ployed. They are cataloging the new ac- 


cessions as well as doing the recataloging. 

The forming of a fine arts collection has 
necessitated the recataloging of most of the 
700’s. The Rare Books Department has 
taken over all the books on printing and 
presses, and these have had to be recataloged 
and reclassified. 

In these various ways the work is still 
going forward. Certain sections of the 
catalog are almost entirely replaced. Other 
sections still have large blocks of small 
cards, but each year the number of these 
lessens. Some one has said that as long as 
one has interesting work ahead one has a 
future. By this test there appear to be cen- 
turies before the catalogers at Columbia! 


* * * 


Helen K. Starr, James Jerome Hill 
Reference Library, St. Paul, Minnesota, en- 
titled her paper “Subject Headings in a 
Changing World.” This paper will be 
printed in the Library Journal. 

Monsignor Eugéne Tisserant, director of 
the Vatican Library, Vatican City, Italy, 
outlined the recataloging which has been 
undertaken at the Vatican Library, sketch- 
ing briefly some of the problems connected 
with bringing together into a main catalog 
twenty old catalogs for about 400,000 
printed books. He spoke particularly of the 
work of Pius XI; the assistance given by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Library of Congress, William 
Warner Bishop and other American libra- 
rians in carrying forward the stupendous 
task; and mentioned the new Italian code 
of rules—a volume of four hundred pages— 
and the cards now being printed by the 
Vatican Library as two outstanding features 
of the progress which has been made. 

Ruth Wallace, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, gave a history of recatalog- 
ing in that library. In a digest of her paper 
she stated: “Indianapolis recently com- 
pleted its recataloging task fifteen years 
after the work was begun in May, 1918. 
The plan of securing a special appropria- 
tion and rushing the work along was tried 
in part for the juvenile books and the longer 
method was deliberately chosen for adult 
books. By the latter plan the following ad- 
vantages were gained: (1) greater uni- 
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formity in all processes; (2) familiarity of 
the regular staff with the book stock; and 
(3) a smaller number of books needing to 
be recataloged. Certain very special classes 
were given the preference. Then came the 
general collections, reference, and technical. 
European war books and less familiar foreign 
languages were postponed until later when 
more help was available. Adult fiction was 
cataloged last.” 

Caroline Whittemore, Dartmouth College 
Library, Hanover, New Hampshire, pre- 
sented “Reclassification in the Dartmouth 
College Library.” The Dewey Decimal 
system was the classification chosen, and 
Miss Whittemore’s discussion was confined 
to an account of the present method of car- 
rying on reclassification work in the Dart- 
mouth library. She said in part: 


Miss WHITTEMORE’S PAPER* 


The order of procedure which we fol- 
lowed in reclassification was by subject. The 
choice of subject is largely determined by 
the condition of the subjects under the old 
scheme. Subjects which have shown the 
greatest need of reclassifying and recatalog- 
ing have been done first. Although some 
inconvenience is bound to occur in connec- 
tion with the work, the books are always 
available for faculty and students, and upon 
request an individual book is quickly made 
ready for circulation. The subject ap- 
proach, through the card catalog, is tem- 
porarily lost while the old sets of catalog 
cards are being corrected or replaced, but a 
temporary author card refers to the Re- 
classification Department. There an as- 
sistant can quickly find out whether a book 
is in the process of being reclassified or has 
been finished and returned to the shelves 
under its new classification number. Al- 
though the books are returned to the shelves 
before the catalog cards are filed back into 
the catalog, the new call number is not 
added to the temporary author card. Oc- 
casionally it is difficult to locate a given book 
at this time. The addition of the new call 
number to the temporary author card would 
eliminate this difficulty, but the additional 
work which this would involve seems un- 
necessary in this library. 


* Abridged. 


Once a subject is selected for reclassi- 
fication a careful study of the new classi- 
fication scheme precedes the actual book 
work. The following tests are made: Js 
the treatment of the subject adequate for 
present day needs? Is it satisfactory for 
the subject as approached in this particular 
college? Is the expansion of subdivisions 
within the subject too detailed or too limited 
for probable present and future needs in this 
library? Are the limits of the subject well 
defined, and are distinctions clearly made 
between overlapping fields and closely re- 
lated subjects in order that inconsistencies 
in classifying will not occur? Sometimes 
the Dewey Decimal Classification will stand 
the test of this examination, and sometimes 
it will not. In the latter case slight or 
radical changes are made according to the 
need. During this period of preliminary 
work on the classification, conferences with 
members of the faculty as specialists in 
the subject and with the librarian as a court 
of arbitration, are essential to the formula- 
tion of a revised schedule which will ac- 
commodate department needs as far as 
possible without distorting the classification 
of the library as a whole. It might be well 
to state that the Dartmouth library is or- 
ganized on the centralized library plan. 
Books are classified by subject, not by de- 
partment of instruction. Therefore, two 
copies of the same book are always classified 
in one and the same class, even though one 
copy was ordered by the History Depart- 
ment and the other by the Sociology De- 
partment. 

When work upon the books and catalog 
records is started, the main Cataloging 
and Circulation departments are notified. 
New books belonging to the subject being 
reclassified are sent from the main Catalog 
Department to the Reclassification Depart- 
ment. It has been found best to postpone use 
of the new classification by the regular 
Catalog Department until the reclassifica- 
tion of a subject or definite part of a subject 
has been completed. The head of the Cir- 
culation Department makes the necessary 
arrangements in the stacks to take care of 
the shelving of the books as they are re- 
turned with their new class numbers. The 
consequent shifting of whole sections of 
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books and the greatly increased number of 
books to be shelved daily is a phase of re- 
classification which greatly increases the 
amount of work in the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 

When the classifiers proceed with their 
work upon the books, they have at hand the 
old shelf list and catalog cards which have 
been removed from the files by their assist- 
ants, and any slips from the Library of 
Congress slip file which may help in the 
classifying or cataloging of the books. Re- 
classification time is housecleaning time. 
Some books are discarded. Some duplicate 
copies are withdrawn. Some editions are 
eliminated while the more desirable ones 
are kept. Some rare and valuable books are 
removed from the open stacks and trans- 
ferred to special collections. Monographs 
which have been separately classified are 
frequently drawn together as a set when 
this treatment seems best. Incomplete sets 
are reported and often completed. Closely 
related books which have been separated 
through faulty classification are drawn to- 
gether. After the classifiers assign the class 
number and indicate the main and secondary 
entries wanted, their assistants carry out 
the details of shelf-listing and catalog- 
ing. 

The amount of cataloging involved varies 
with the individual book. The catalogers 
always check over the old catalog record. 
If it is accurate and the cards are in good 
condition, a note is made of the change in 
call number and the set of cards is sent 
to the typist. Often there are minor changes 
to be made on a set, such as further sub- 
division of subject headings, additional sec- 
ondary entries, or addition of author’s dates. 
If new cards are needed Library of Congress 
cards are ordered for the books for which 
L. C. slips were found. The alphabetic file 
ot L. C. slips made from the L. C. galley 
proof and kept in the Catalog Department 
1s an invaluable help. For the remaining 
books a written form is prepared for the 
typist. No device for card duplication is 
used since only one set of cards is needed. 
Many books call for a considerable amount 
of careful investigation before they can be 
Properly cataloged. Varying editions, 
doubtful authorship, and complicated sets 


frequently lead the cataloger into interesting 
bibliographical work. 

Last but not least comes the work of the 
clerical assistant or typist. Her time is 
distributed between removing cards from 
the catalog, erasing old call numbers from 
catalog cards, typing charge cards and 
pockets for books, and typing catalog cards. 
Removing cards from the catalog is a routine 
process for recently made sets with added 
entries clearly indicated. For older sets it 
is quite a detective game. Some author cards 
have mysterious symbols which are sup- 
posed to indicate a subject heading. Others 
have almost invisible dots and crosses which 
indicate secondary entries. On others a 
tracing may be accidentally omitted and the 
secondary card may be found only because 
it happens to be filed near other cards that 
are being removed. Therefore, in order to 
avoid leaving old cards in the catalog, any 
secondary cards are removed whenever dis- 
covered, even though the regular procedure 
is to take sets out in order. These additional 
secondary cards which come out in large 
quantities under the leading subject head- 
ings are then filed by call number and kept 
to complete the sets as needed. Even so, 
many cards escape. The only way com- 
pletely to rid the card catalog of old cards 
is a drawer by drawer examination. This 
is being done gradually by assistants at the 
reference desk who have at hand a list of the 
class marks no longer in use. 

Removing old call numbers from the 
backs of books and replacing them with the 
new ones is a tremendous task in the follow- 
up work of reclassification. Alcohol was 
used so constantly to clean off shellac that 
it was necessary to install a special work 
table where a metal hood with a motor at- 
tachment creates an air current that draws 
off the fumes. The electric marking stylus 
has become a valuable tool in the re-marking 
of books. Equally arduous is the task of 
erasing call numbers on thousands of catalog 
cards. Erasing by hand led to lame wrists 
and arms. Next came the electric erasing 
machine. Although this was a great help, 
it was soon evident that it filled the air with 
a fine dust that became increasingly irritat- 
ing. Therefore, the electric eraser is now 
placed under the metal hood and the dust is 
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drawn away from the worker. Revision of 
all typing and all book marking constitutes 
the final effort to insure accuracy in the 
finished work. 

As soon as the reclassification of a given 
subject is completed, the shelf list is turned 
over to the main Catalog Department. The 
classification books of the catalogers are 
supplied with the necessary annotations or 
supplementary lists, and the subject is usu- 
ally assigned to one cataloger who then 
carries on the current work in the subject. 
The classification is gone over in detail with 
this cataloger for special points which came 
up during the reclassification work. When 
the innumerable left overs are finally dis- 
posed of, and the cards for the missing books 
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are filed away, a new subject is in order, 

In spite of all care, our finished work js 
not always free from mistakes. Often | 
like to think of the following lines which 
I found in the preface of a book that I was 
classifying. Although addressed to the 
reader of the book, they would, by the change 





of a word or two, apply as well to the users | 


of the catalog. 


“Who faulteth not, liveth not; who | 
mendeth faults is commended: the printer | 
hath faulted a little: it may be the author | 


oversighted more. Thy pain (Reader) is the 
least; then err not thou most by misconstry- 
ing or sharp censuring; lest thou be more 
uncharitable, than either of them hath been 
heedless. God amend and guide us all!” 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The round table for catalogers of small 
libraries was held Friday evening, October 
20, Christine Sanders, Helena, Arkansas, 
presiding. The general topic of the discus- 
sion was recataloging. 

The first paper, “Recataloging: Criteria 
for its Application in the Small Library,” 
was given by Dorothy W. Curtiss, assistant 
school library supervisor, Library Exten- 
sion Division, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 


Miss Curtiss’ PAPER* 


The librarian of a public library of 50,000 
volumes, in which the recataloging was or- 
ganized by a person employed especially for 
that purpose, advises that before actually 
beginning recataloging, such a recataloger 
should have at least three months in the 
library for consulting with the librarian, 
assisting with the discarding, surveying the 
situation, planning methods, and becoming 
fully familiar with the old routine before 
establishing a new one. 

Once the decision to undertake recatalog- 
ing has been made the next point to be 
determined is its extent. In general that 
will depend upon the number of manifested 
needs. Recataloging need not necessarily 
include any reclassification. This will be 
true if the scheme in use is satisfactory and 


* Abridged. 


has been accurately and consistently applied, 


It may be desirable to check the classification | 
numbers previously assigned in order to | 


verify their correctness. In addition to such 
verification, the expansion and adaptation of 
numbers for specific subjects may be needed, 
or perhaps a general expansion such as a 
change from the abridged to the unabridged 
Dewey Decimal Classification tables. In 
the last place, recataloging may include com- 
plete reclassification of the entire library, 
that is, a change from the present system 
which has proved inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory to some well known, generally accepted 
scheme. Complete reclassification will in- 
volve the problem of rearrangement of 
shelves and shifting of books to make ad- 
justments to two classifications during the 
process. 

The problem may be almost entirely one 
of classification necessitating very little alter- 
ation on the catalog cards except the sub- 
stitution of the new call number for the old. 
Usually, however, the need for reclassifica- 
tion is accompanied by a need for recatalog- 
ing. Again the extent of the recataloging 
will be determined largely by the number 
of demonstrated needs. It may be possible 
to make use of many of the cards in the 
old catalog. Library of Congress cards um 
less too soiled or worn can probably be 
re-used. Recataloging presents an oppor 
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tunity for substituting Library of Congress 
cards, in so far as available, for handwritten 
and typed cards. 

Recataloging may mean making a com- 
plete new catalog, discarding the old entirely. 
This will be necessary if the cards in the 
old catalog were small and it is desired to 
change to standard size cards; or, if the 
typed cards previously used vary greatly 
in fullness and uniformity of information 
from the decisions made for the new catalog; 
if they are too soiled and faded to be used; 
or, again if it is decided to exchange typed 
and handwritten cards previously used for 
L. C. cards. 

The recataloging may involve a thorough 
revision of subject headings and references, 
a change from one printed list of headings to 
another, and the provision of an official 
subject authority list for the library, either 
an authority list on cards or a checked and 
annotated official copy of the printed list of 
headings adopted. If a card authority file 
is made, it is very helpful to insert colored 
cards explaining or interpreting the use of 
any headings which are liable to misunder- 
standing. 

Among the most important features in the 
minds of those considering recataloging are 
the probable time required and the cost of 
such an undertaking. Because of varying 
conditions in different libraries it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give suggestions for 
estimating expense and time in a particular 
library. It is safe to say that both are 
apt to exceed the original estimate. The 
following factors are likely to be responsible 
for variations in the amount of time and 
money needed for recataloging: the size of 
the book collection; the extent of the re- 
cataloging and reclassification to be done; 
whether or not thorough weeding of the 
collection is to be considered a part of the 
reorganization job; the number of persons 
available for the undertaking; whether or 
not, if members of the regular staff, their 
time will be frequently interrupted by other 
duties; and the care and judgment with 
which a general plan of procedure has been 
worked out. 

The correction of imperfectly done early 
cataloging will require as much time and 
thought as original work. In addition to the 


regular processes, the details peculiar to 
recataloging and reclassification must be 
considered. In some instances these addi- 
tional details may make the time required 
for recataloging materially greater than that 
needed for new work. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
those who may not already have read it an 
article in the third Catalogers’ and Classi- 
fiers’ Yearbook, pages 64-78, entitled “What 
Price Reclassification?” written by Eliza- 
beth P. Jacobs and Robinson Spencer, at that 
time head cataloger and head classifier 
respectively of the University of Rochester 
Library. In the reclassification of that li- 
brary, very careful records were kept of 
time and cost, the figures being clearly given 
in this article. While these specific figures 
would not apply to recataloging in a small 
library, the article is very helpful and sug- 
gestive. 

The actual plan of procedure to be fol- 
lowed in recataloging must also differ in 
individual libraries depending upon local 
conditions including the extent of recatalog- 
ing and reclassification, the number of per- 
sons available for the work, and other 
factors. I shall, therefore, not attempt to 
outline a routine to be observed but shall 
instead mention a few definite points, which 
may apply to almost every situation. 

Those who are interested in a statement 
of the specific steps which may be followed 
in recataloging a library will find the out- 
line by Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer in Volume 
VI, page 78, of the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin very suggestive. 

One can scarcely overemphasize the 
necessity for a very careful survey of the 
entire situation and the working out of a 
general cataloging and classification policy 
to be observed in the future, as well as ap- 
plied in the present undertaking, which takes 
into consideration the probable growth of 
the library both in the size and variety of 
the book collection and in the number and 
types of readers. 

Extremely important also is a careful or- 
ganization of the work of revision with a 
clear outline of the steps to be followed 
throughout the process. Since members of 
any small library staff usually have more 
work than they are able to do well without 
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additional undertakings, it is often found 
advisable to employ a recataloging organizer 
or supervisor and needed typists or clerical 
workers to carry on the revision. There are 
both advantages and disadvantages in this 
method. The recataloger is especially pre- 
pared to undertake the work and is able 
to give his undivided attention to it. This 
means in most cases that the undertaking 
can be accomplished in a much shorter time 
than is otherwise possible. The recataloger, 
however, lacks familiarity with the library 
and its collection. He must consult very 
frequently with the librarian or another 
designated member of the staff and with the 
person in charge of the cataloging of new 
books. It is essential that some member of 
the regular staff be prepared to carry on 
the cataloging after the reorganization is 
completed and the recataloger has departed. 

If the recataloging is to be done as 
economically as it can be, as much of the 
detail as possible—and there is a large 
amount of routine work—should be given to 
clerical or non-technical workers. It will 
be necessary to supervise this work closely, 
but intelligent typists and pages can per- 
form successfully a surprising number of 
processes. In the reclassification of the li- 
brary of the University of Rochester 67.5 
per cent of the total time applied to the 
project was that of clerical and student as- 
sistants and 32.5 per cent the time of pro- 
fessionally trained people. 

If discarding is to precede or accompany 
recataloging, the librarian or other appointed 
staff member thoroughly familiar with the 
collection, local conditions, and the use and 
demands upon the library, should make the 
final decision as to titles for recataloging; 
for discarding because of date, subject 
matter, treatment, or physical condition; 
and for mending, rebinding, or replacement. 
As an aid in discarding, an adequate group 
of important bibliographical tools by which 
the collection may be checked should be 
assembled. At the time that the discarding 
is done an inventory of each class may well 
be taken. 

Before beginning the work of reclassifica- 
tion, whether in whole or in part, a general 
classification policy must be formulated and 
decisions made as to the extent of 


subdivision in general and for particular sub. 
jects in which the library may have special- 
ized. Any variation from the classification 
scheme adopted should be very carefully con- 
sidered and definitely noted. 

One of the advantages of reclassification 
is the opportunity for consistency which it 
presents since a subject can be treated as a 
whole at one time. The familiarity with 
the subject and with the classification num- 
bers which one gains by working with a 
single class makes it more economical to 
reclassify one class at a time. The introduc- 
tion to a class of books which may be 
obtained through inventory and examining 
them with a view to discarding is exceedingly 
helpful in making classification decisions. 
Before actually working with a given class 
one should go through the shelf list for that 
class, making general decisions regarding the 
use of the classification numbers. These 
interpretations should be noted on colored 
cards and filed in the shelf list by classifica- 
tion number. Suggestions for individual 
books may be penciled on the shelf list cards 
subject to future consideration when the 
books are actually handled. Instead of 
working in this preliminary way with a 
single class it will sometimes be advisable 
to consider at the same time two or more 
allied classes, that is, in the Dewey Decimal 
Classification scheme the 400’s and the 800’s; 
the 500’s, 600’s and 700’s; and books of 
history and travel. 

After an entire class has been revised the 
official copy of the classification tables may 
be annotated to serve as a guide for future 
work. If desired, the colored explanatory 
cards may be permanently filed in the shelf 
list. 

There is some advantage in a slight delay 
between reclassification and _ recataloging 
since it may seem desirable to modify an 
earlier decision when later books appear. 
In one small public library, classification 
numbers were assigned and the books re- 
turned to the shelves a month before the 
recataloging was begun. 

The question of where to begin recatalog- 
ing is one which must be answered fairly 
early. The least used class or the easiest 
class makes a good beginning, for some 
experimentation in establishing a routine can 
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scarcely be avoided. In spite of a very care- 
fully worked out initial plan it goes almost 
without saying that some decisions will have 
to be reversed or modified. After the plan 
has been well launched, it is usually desir- 
able to give attention to the classes most 
in need of reclassification. 

It is generally found advisable to handle 
current additions according to the new plan 
so that they will not have to be done over 
later, even though in the case of reclassifica- 
tion from one scheme to another the im- 
mediate result is books on the same subject 
in two places. When new copies and editions 
are purchased the corresponding titles al- 
ready in the library should ordinarily be 
recataloged. In some libraries it may be 
an advantage, as soon as the routine is or- 
ganized, to reclassify classes in which cur- 
rent buying is heaviest in order that caring 
for new books may cause no confusion. 

Since in most catalogs many of the incon- 
sistencies are due to lack of a definite plan 
of procedure to be followed by each cata- 
loger, one of the first steps in recataloging 
should be the formulation of specific rules 
and decisions for guidance in the future as 
well as during the revision. For the typing 
of cards which are not available from the 
Library of Congress there must be definite 
decisions as to the form of the unit card, 
the fullness of information to be in- 
cluded, as well as the general policy for 
the making of added entries, analytics, and 
noting of contents. The decisions file should 
include a very generous supply of examples 
and sample cards. 

Rather early in the process filing deci- 
sions must be made. Probably one of the 
printed codes of filing rules—Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, or some other—will 
be adopted as a general guide. Any varia- 
tion from these rules and further examples 
should be noted in the official copy. 

Reclassifying involves changing call num- 
bers on books and cards with the attendant 
problems of labels, white ink, regilding, and 
erasing. In many a small library the electric 
stylus has solved the problem of lettering 
new call numbers on the books with little 
delay. If large numbers of the old catalog 


cards are to be re-used an electric eraser is 
almost essential. 


Successful accomplishment of recataloging 
depends to a great extent upon the whole- 
hearted codperation of all members of the 
staff. The reference and circulation assist- 
ants must have an understanding of the 
problems involved and must be kept in- 
formed as to the progress of the job includ- 
ing the location of books being recataloged. 
Careful labeling helps greatly in finding 
books. In a small library it is probably un- 
necessary to insert dummy author cards in 
the catalog to replace the cards temporarily 
removed. A sign on the catalog similar to 
the following which was used at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester will prove helpful: 

“Books on psychology are now being re- 
classed and cards removed from the catalog 
for correction. If book desired is in this 
class and cannot be found in the catalog, 
inquire at Loan Desk.” 

Recataloging involves endless final fol- 
lowing up and catching of loose ends. Al- 
though there may be a temptation to speed 
things along, if the work is to serve as an 
accurate record and as a worth while basis 
for future cataloging, it must be painstak- 
ingly carried out. Constant vigilance is 
needed to see that no detail is overlooked 
and that the work is thoroughly well done. 

What are the rewards of this process 
which we have been considering? A libra- 
rian of a public library of approximately 
twenty thousand volumes, in which re- 
cataloging was undertaken five years ago, 
replied enthusiastically to this question that 
the recataloging had accomplished just what 
was wanted; never for a moment had she 
felt that it was a waste of time or un- 
necessary; it had interfered very little with 
service to the public, and the readers as well 
as the staff were delighted. 

The results and by-products of recatalog- 
ing are various, among them being the fol- 
lowing: a more logical grouping of books 
by subject; the bringing to light of books 
previously unknown to the staff, hidden be- 
cause of inconsistencies in classification; the 
revealing of definite lacks and weaknesses 
in the book collection to be met gradually 
by future book purchasing; the discarding 
of dead wood, making the really important 
books show up more conspicuously because 
they are now less overshadowed; a complete 
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inventory of the collection; and an improve- 
ment in the physical appearance of the books 
due to mending, rebinding, new lettering, 
and shellacking. 

The revised catalog itself stands as one 
of the most important benefits. Recatalog- 
ing presents an opportunity to correct, unify, 
and complete records and to establish con- 
sistent and effective subject cataloging. Not 
only is the early cataloging made to con- 
form with the latest practice but future 
cataloging is made immeasurably easier and 
more consistent because of the definite de- 
cisions made and the policies instituted. 

An opportunity is presented for remedy- 
ing what we may call the physical disabilities 
of the catalog through the removal of cards 
for books lost or withdrawn months or years 
ago; the correction of errors and inconsist- 
encies in the filing of the cards; the sub- 
stitution of fresh, standard size cards for 
those which were worn, faded, or soiled; the 
introduction of additional guide cards and 
direction cards for using the catalog and 
the purchase of extra catalog cabinet units 
to overcome the crowded condition of the 
trays. 

One of the most satisfying results of re- 
cataloging is found in the increased use of 
the catalog. Every effort including the 
various silent aids, as well as indirect in- 
struction with adults and more formal in- 
struction with children, should be made to 
familiarize readers with the catalog and to 
interest them in its use. 

A most encouraging feature lies in the 
fact that not only is the catalog more usable 
as a result of recataloging but experience 
shows that it is actually more widely used 
and begins more nearly to fulfill its pur- 
pose of actual service as a vital working 
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tool for the use of the public and the ]j- 
brary staff. 
. . « 

Bertha E. Buelow, Public Library, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, presented a paper on 
“Revision of the Subject Headings and 
Transfer to a Card Authority File.” She 
based her remarks chiefly on the work done 
at the La Crosse Public Library where the 
card authority file in one alphabet was in- 
stituted when subject heading revision was 
begun. This was necessary because neither 
the A. L. A., the Sears, nor the L. C. subject 
heading list seemed exactly suitable. Cor- 
recting actual errors in the old catalog con- 
stituted a large share of the work, as often 
the same type of material was found under 
slightly different headings. Since the Catalog 
Department at La Crosse is so near the 
card catalog, no attempt has been made to 
keep a complete name authority file; the file 
is for subjects alone. 

Mrs. Marguerite Hallam Anderson, In- 
diana State Library, Indianapolis, led the 
discussion. She emphasized the need of ex- 
changing ideas and experiences, and cited 
her own difficulties in recataloging a small 
library several years ago. A lively exchange 
of views from catalogers in small libraries 
followed, to which Christine Sanders her- 
self contributed many practical suggestions. 


New OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected to 
serve in 1933-34: Chairman, Bertha Bassam, 
Library School, University of ‘Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; __ secretary- 
treasurer, Ethel Bond, University of Lllinois 
Library School, Urbana. 


Heten Daw ey, Secretary 


(College and Reference Section 


P 7HE College and Reference Section 
held one general session and two 
round tables: one for college li- 

brarians and staff members and one for 

reference librarians. ‘The general session 


was held on Tuesday afternoon, October 17, 
and the two round tables were held on 


Wednesday afternoon, October 18. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, Illinois, chairman of the 
section, presided at the general session and at 
the business meeting which followed. Charles 
B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Library, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, presided at the 
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round table for college librarians, and Rob- 
ert James Usher, Howard Memorial Li- 
brary, New Orleans, Louisiana, presided at 
the round table for reference librarians. 
Jackson Edmund Towne, State College Li- 


GENERAL 


The session was called to order by the 
chairman. Frederic G. Melcher, editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly, asked for permission to 
bring up a matter which he promised would 
take only three minutes. An official of the 
Gutenberg exhibit at the Century of Prog- 
ress was then introduced, and he presented 
the chairman with a Gutenberg’s calendar 
of the works for the year 1455, printed from 
the reconstructed type of Gutenberg, “and 
rubricated by hand in the Gutenberg work- 
shop.” This was a token of gratitude for 
Mr. Koch’s interest in international exhibits 
and his hospitality to Dr. Ruppel of the 
Gutenberg Museum, Mainz, and to others 
from Germany who joined the exhibit of 
the Cuneo Press at the Century of Prog- 
ress. 

After acceptance of the gift from Dr. 
Ruppel and his colleagues, the chairman 
introduced Charles H. Judd, dean of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, who delivered an address on “Read- 
ing as Part of the Program of Higher Edu- 
cation.” 

“In the future,” said Dr. Judd, “we must 
expect more independent work with books 
from the college student. Students do not 
know how to read properly. 

“If the lips move when one is reading it 
shows that the reader is reading aloud to 
himself in infantile fashion, a sign of poor 
comprehension. Scientific experiments un- 
dertaken with eye movements when reading 
show that a great deal of reading is too 
slow, indicating mechanical difficulties. It 
is this that explains many failures in high 
school and college in many subjects. 

“Experiments at the University of Chi- 
cago and at the University of Buffalo have 
indicated that the so-called poor students 
are those who take too long in their read- 
ing. A personnel officer at Buffalo was able 
to reduce freshman failures from 40 to 15 
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brary, East Lansing, Michigan, secretary- 
treasurer of the section, served as secretary 
for the general session, business meeting, 
and round table for college librarians and 
staff members. 


SESSION 


per cent through teaching reading and the 
proper method of taking notes. 

“Reéducation in reading, both in upper 
and lower levels of education, is necessary 
for many students now unable to read as 
they should. 

“The Pressey reading experiments at 
Ohio State University merit our attention. 

“Another way to correct reading difficulty 
is to make the process of education more 
interesting not only by supplementing class- 
room work with library reading but also 
by making textbooks more graphic. A lesson 
in geography on South America, for instance, 
might well include a story of adventures in 
the Andes. 

“High school librarians have achieved 
such a close touch with students as to be 
able to predict to teachers certain prospective 
poor students from mere observation in the 
library. 

“A friendly criticism of college librarians 
would be that they have shown a little too 
much passivity.” 

In answering questions from the floor, at 
the conclusion of his address, Dean Judd 
emphasized that the college librarian ought 
to emulate the elementary and secondary 
school librarian in developing the reading 
habits of students more successfully than is 
being done at present. One means for this, 
as suggested by Dean Judd, would be the 
enlargement of reference staffs in college 
libraries and the extension of the present 
scope of training for college reference li- 
brarians. 

The chairman of the section then pro- 
ceeded to the panel discussion, mentioning 
that he had never been on a panel or seen a 
panel and so was about as well acquainted 
with the business of conducting a panel as 
the secretary of war usually is with war. 

The title of the panel was “Are Current 
College Library Reading Experiments 
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Merely Costly Fads?” The chairman 
quoted Webster’s definition of a fad: “a 
hobby; whim; craze; a custom, amusement, 
etc., followed for a time with exaggerated 
zeal,” and then mentioned such current col- 
lege reading experiments as honors courses 
at Swarthmore and autonomous courses at 
Antioch; dormitory libraries at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; studies of reading interests 
based on Professor Waples’ check-list con- 
ducted in a number of colleges; various 
studies in individual colleges of what stu- 
dents actually read; the Stephens College 
experiment; the professorship of books at 
Rollins; the cultural reading experiment at 
Fisk, in which students were compelled to 
read certain books and take an examination 
on their content; the Pressey experiments at 
Ohio State University, and others. 

The following seven members of the panel 
were called to the platform by Chairman 
Koch: Leon Carnovsky of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; 
Francis K. W. Drury of Nashville; Donald 
B. Gilchrist of the University of Rochester 
Library; B. Lamar Johnson of Stephens Col- 
lege Library; Guy R. Lyle of Antioch Col- 
lege Library; Robert Alexander Miller of 
the University of lowa Libraries; and Louis 
S. Shores of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers Library. 

It is more or less impossible in cold type 
to capture the many flashes of thought in 
a panel discussion, and the attempt will not 
be made here. Each member of the panel 
will be quoted, but only briefly, and to a 
certain extent not in the exact sequence of 
the original discussion. Some unfairness to 
certain speakers will be inevitable, but it 
is hoped that the general thoughts of the 
panel members will appear more related and 
unified, as they truly were, if there is some 
arbitrary condensation rather than if a literal 
transcription of all that was said, in its 
sometimes almost entirely accidental se- 
quence, is recorded. 

The chairman called first upon Mr. John- 
son to ask if he could distinguish various 
types of reading experiments. 

Mr. Johnson felt that college librarians 
ought to bear in mind two kinds of reading 
experiments, first, trials of new methods of 
college library administration to determine 





reading success and, secondly, efforts with 
students who are unable to read, without 
consideration of curriculum changes, 


Mr. Lyle felt that college librarians take | 


themselves too seriously. He stated that 
it was the function of the instructor ty 
stimulate the student’s reading and the func. 
tion of the librarian merely to guide it. 

Mr. Carnovsky asked Mr. Lyle what the 
librarian is to do if the instructor fails to 
stimulate. Should the librarian tolerate 
this condition without a word? 

Mr. Miller felt that reserve readings 
should be eliminated from consideration by 
the panel and urged that cultural reading 
be the first consideration. 





Mr. Gilchrist protested this, pointing out | 


that the honors courses at Swarthmore and 
the shelving of assigned readings in dormi- 
tory libraries would necessitate a considera- 
tion of reserve as well as cultural reading 
by the panel. 

Mr. Drury felt that, in general, reserve 
readings could be eliminated and that the 
browsing-room type of reading should be 
discussed by the panel, bearing in mind the 
fact that some librarians regard browsing 
rooms as too costly. 

Mr. Gilchrist replied that he was sure 
of a slow but steady growth in the use of 
the browsing room at the University of 
Rochester Library. 

Mr. Lyle reiterated his feeling that the 
library cannot take the place of instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Carnovsky laid great stress upon the 
virtue of measuring circulation, emphasizing 
that the dormitory libraries and the library 
of the International House at the University 
of Chicago can be proved successful in 
their local settings. 

Mr. Gilchrist emphasized our inability to 
measure the effect of reading satisfactorily. 

Mr. Carnovsky hastened to emphasize 
that he knew of no satisfactory proof that 
reading is necessarily best for students. 

Mr. Johnson remarked that there may be 
a lack of connection between ability and 
reading. 

Mr. Shores, who had hitherto remained 
silent, proceeded to make a speech, contrary 
to one of the principles of panel discussion; 
but, judging by the applause at the com 
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dusion of the “address,” Mr. Shores’ re- 
marks met with much approval. 

Mr. Shores felt that the panel title should 
be changed to read, “Is Classroom Teaching 
a Superfluous Cost?” Mr. Shores believed 
that better college education could be se- 
cured more economically in time and money 
it the library were the only educational 
building and all classes became reading peri- 
ods, supplemented by student group discus- 
sions, by frequent and regular examinations, 
and by written and oral exercises. 

The superior student has always suffered 
from the boredom of classroom attendance, 
and the inferior student has frequently found 
himself unable to follow the professor’s 
thoughts. It is the classroom as much as 
any other factor which has tended to lower 
all achievement to the level of mediocrity. 

Today there is no excuse for listening to 
a lecturer deliver digested excerpts from 
printed material available to the student in 
every library. The very nature of the lec- 
ture defeats the educational process. One 
learns most easily by doing. Psychological 
experiment has established that information 
comes more readily through the visual than 
through the auditory senses. 

Ultimately college education is book edu- 
cation, and all other agencies must be made 
corollary to reading. The library college 
would place the reading room in the center, 
with lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
rooms around it. The student’s rate of 
learning would be limited only by his own 
ability, and the process of digging informa- 
tion out of books would result in an active 
learning by doing method. 

When the applause had died down, the 
chairman asked Mr. Shores where he would 
secure the increased budget for such a col- 
lege library Utopia, to which Mr. Shores 
replied that it would be obtained through 
cutting instruction costs. 

Mr. Carnovsky remarked that after our 
sojourn in heaven it might be well to return 
to earth and hear from a college librarian 
who had actually conducted some reading 
experiments, and Mr. Johnson was asked 
to comment on his work at Stephens College. 

Mr. Johnson spoke of the rotating collec- 


tions which he is using in dormitory li- 
braries, 
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Mr. Drury felt that accessibility of ma- 
terial was the point to stress. Referring to 
college library reading lists; Mr. Drury 
mentioned the variety of practices in issuing 
lists. 

Mr. Carnovsky again celebrated the vir- 
tue of measuring circulation, describing in 
some detail the International House Li- 
brary, stating the original cost figure of 
$3,000 and other facts. 

Mr. Shores proposed that every college 
librarian teach the subject in which he spe- 
cialized as an undergraduate or in graduate 
work. 

Mr. Gilchrist pointed out that Dean Judd 
is a product of the old classroom method 
of instruction. 

Mr. Johnson countered that Dean Judd 
may have reached his present position of 
leadership in the educational world in spite 
of being a product of the old classroom 
method. 

Mr. Lyle referred to the published report 
of the new educational program at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. Miller protested the extreme position 
taken by Mr. Shores. 

Mr. Gilchrist made the dire prediction 
that Mr. Shores would some day be a dean. 

The panel was then thrown open to gen- 
eral discussion from the floor. Mr. Shores 
was asked if he regarded cataloging as 
merely clerical work, to which he replied 
that when he had condemned three-fourths 
of present day college library science as sub- 
professional he had intended the remaining 
one-fourth to include cataloging. 

Henry Ormal Severance, of the University 
of Missouri Library, felt that the personal 
reading guidance given around a green table 
by such men as Professor-of-Books Grover 
at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
had not had enough emphasis in the panel. 
William Frederick Yust, of Rollins College, 
then said a few words regarding the work at 
Rollins College. 

Willard P. Lewis, of the Pennsylvania 
State College Library, spoke of the need 
for coéperation between librarian and fac- 
ulty. He mentioned the serving of coffee 
in the Tower Room at Dartmouth and fra- 
ternity libraries guided from the main li- 
brary at Pennsylvania State. 
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Mr. Gilchrist then explained that he hoped 
his negative attitude regarding reading ex- 
periments would not be misunderstood. He 
had been chosen for the panel to be hostile, 
although he believed that a librarian should 
certainly be more than a mere handler of 
books. 

The librarian of the Scripps Foundation 
laid great stress upon the need to distinguish 
between mere clerical helpers in libraries 
and the type of work a real librarian can 
do. 

M. Llewellyn Raney, of the University of 
Chicago Libraries, emphasized that, while 
former President Harper of the University 
of Chicago was more of a specialist in a 
particular subject than former President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins, nevertheless both 
men possessed sufficient general knowledge 
to enable them to forward proper educational 
research in various fields. According to 
Dr. Raney, the librarian should be a 
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“book man,” able to give help in many fields, 
A college instructor arose to mention the 
number of faculty members seldom seen ip 
the college library. 
Sydney B. Mitchell, of the University of 
California School of Librarianship, empha. 





sized the need for comfort in college library | 


surroundings. 


Sister Marie Jose, of the College of §, | 


Catherine Library at St. Paul, Minnesota, 


spoke of successful regular conferences held | 


with members of her faculty. 

The chairman then declared the panel at 
an end, there remaining only about fifteen 
minutes for the business meeting. 

Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown Uni- 


versity Library, was introduced and spoke | 
briefly concerning the Gesamtkatalog der | 


preussischen Bibliotheken, explaining that 
this project would be discussed in the forth- 


coming meeting of the Bibliographical So | 


ciety of America. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


A business meeting of the College and 
Reference Section was held at the conclu- 
sion of the general session, the chairman, 
Mr. Koch, presiding. The first item was 
the report of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Towne, which is given in full: 


Balance on hand April 25, 1932 in checking 


and savings accounts ........ yoerescccccces $714.70 
Received as interest on savings account... 10.45 
Received as dues from members for 1932.. 6.00 
Received as dues from members for 1933.. 85.00 
$816.15 
Expenditures and “conserved” funds: 
A. L. A. sustaining membership. ...$100.00 
POGRBE occ cc cccccccccccccccccece 1.00 
Savings account ‘“‘conserved” ...... 555-04 
Checking account ‘“‘conserved” ..... 44.54 
Postal cards for Yearbook ........ 25.00 
$725.58 725.58 
Balance on hand October 17, 1933 .«.....--- $90.57 


It was explained that “conserved” is the 
official term to describe sums tied up in the 
East Lansing State Bank since the national 
banking holiday. 

85 members had paid their 1933 dues. 

19 members had not responded to a sec- 
ond notice. 

10 members had not responded a second 
time after having their checks returned in 
February on advice given the secretary- 


treasurer by the cashier of the East Lansing 
State Bank. 

24 members were unpaid for 1932 at New 
Orleans last April. 

35 members were unpaid for 1933 on Oc- 
tober 17, 1933. 

The secretary-treasurer stated that he 
wished paying members to be supplied with 
dated receipt slips of their dues, although 


the use of such slips has heretofore not been | 


customary in the conduct of section finances. | 
The secretary-treasurer explained that he | 
would maintain the available section cash | 


in a trust fund in the East Lansing State 
Bank unless directed otherwise. 

The secretary-treasurer then named four 
matters which he felt should come up for 


vote by the section, including a restatement | 


of the objectives of the section, and com 
cluded by mentioning that the financial por- 
tion of his report had been examined and 
found correct with reference to bank 
receipts, and bills by Mr. Severance, a 
pointed by the chair to serve as chairmat 
of an Auditing Committee, in accordance 
with section by-laws. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
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the report of the secretary-treasurer be ac- 
cepted. 

The chairman then read a letter from 
Lawrence Quincy Mumford, New York 
Public Library, chairman of the Editorial 
Committee of the section for the 1933 Year- 
book, explaining the uselessness of attempt- 
ing to publish the Yearbook this year in 
view of the limited section funds available 
as a subsidy. Mr. Mumford stated that 
the papers prepared for this year’s Yearbook 
had been returned to their authors in the 
hope that these papers would receive publica- 
tion elsewhere. Mr. Mumford requested 
that his committee be discharged. 

On a motion from Mr. Severance it was 
seconded and carried that a resolution of 
thanks be sent from the section to Mr. 
Mumford and his committee for work which 
unfortunately could not come to fruition. 

In view of the fact that the section could 
be almost certain of a release of a per- 
centage of its impounded funds before Janu- 
ary, and would be sure to have additional 
funds from 1934 dues before February, it 
was moved by Dr. Raney, seconded, and car- 
ried to take out another $100 sustaining 
membership in the American Library As- 
sociation. 

The question of a reduction of the dues 
of the section, suggested by the secretary- 
treasurer as a possible inducement to be used 
in soliciting new members, using the address 
list employed at A. L. A. Headquarters in 
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sending out the notice of the 1933 Chicago 
meetings of the section, caused considerable 
discussion. 

At length, Mr. Lewis moved that, subject 
to an interpretation of the section by-laws at 
the forthcoming Montreal meeting regard- 
ing the right of the section to take such ac- 
tion, the dues be reduced to fifty cents. 

A show of hands revealed that while there 
was a quorum of interested participants in 
the business meeting, there was less than a 
quorum of paid up members. A bare ma- 
jority of these favored the reduction in dues. 
The matter must be brought up again at the 
next annual meeting. 

The matter of a possible miniature edition 
of the New York Times was broached and 
Dr. Raney mentioned a superior trial version 
experimented with at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

It was announced that copies of Dorothy 
A. Plum’s “Bibliography of American Col- 
lege Library Administration,” prepared for 
the 1933 College and Reference Library 
Yearbook, could be obtained by writing to 
the Vassar College Library. 

In conclusion, the report of Charles E. 
Rush, Yale University Library, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, was read by 
the chairman, and it was moved by Mr. 
Severance, seconded, and carried that this 
report be accepted and the new officers be 
considered elected. ‘The officers are listed 
at the end of these proceedings. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS AND STAFF MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


At the Round Table for Librarians and 
Staff Members of College Libraries, 
Charles B. Shaw presided and Mr. Towne 
acted as secretary. 

Before introducing the first speaker, the 
chairman expressed the hope that the theme, 
“The Librarian as Scholar,” would be seen 
to underlie each paper scheduled for the 
afternoon. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin 
College, was then introduced, and gave his 
address on: 

Tue Lrprartan as CoLLEAGUE 
The college librarian does not live as the 


isolated peak of a library staff: he is in- 
evitably, inextricably, and ineluctably a col- 
league. That is to say, he is one of several 
men and women who are closely associated, 
on roughly equal terms, in a common serv- 
ice—a service which requires both specializa- 
tion and codperation on the part of those 
who are engaged in it, a service which they 
regard as having a high social value. 
There is, then, no question as to whether 
the librarian is to be a colleague. Nor is 
the question merely whether he shall be a 
good colleague or a poor colleague: such 
a question would be too easy, would afford 
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no real challenge. The real question is how 
he may most completely become the best col- 
league it is in him to be. 

To whom is he colleague? Mainly 
(though not exclusively) to two groups of 
people: the teaching members of the faculty, 
and the administrative officers. Of these 
two groups, the first is by far the more im- 
portant: not merely because it is far larger, 
but because it is the group through which 
the primary function of the college is carried 
on. The teaching members of the faculty 
directly serve the students for whose sake 
the college exists. Most administrative of- 
ficers, to be sure, have some chance to ren- 
der direct service, but the primary function 
of the administrative group, as a whole, is 
to secure the best possible teaching faculty 
and to enable that faculty to do its best 
possible teaching. The teachers directly 
serve the students; the administrative officer 
is typically servus servorum. 

The librarian is, then, in the first instance, 
colleague to the teaching members of the 
faculty. How shall he be the best possible 
colleague to them? First, by doing what 
they want him to do; second, by being what 
they want him to be; third, by doing 
what they do not know enough to want him 
to do; and fourth, by being what they have 
not faith enough to want him to be. 

What do they want him to do? Two 
things: to buy the books they want; and to 
make their books conveniently available for 
themselves and their students. 

Purchase of the books they want means, 
specifically, purchase, on proper departmental 
authority, within financial limits previously 
determined for the expenditure of the de- 
partment in question. The determination 
of the financial limits for a given department 
is itself a task in which the librarian should 
share as colleague, having, indeed, greater 
influence than anyone else. My own judg- 
ment is that this task is properly one for a 
faculty committee under the chairmanship 
of the librarian: and I hold this opinion— 
in spite of the fact that the librarian, acting 
alone or virtually alone, could do a better 
job—for the very reason that the concept 


1The words Cogent and departmental are used 
in this paper in the sense of “department or division”’ 
and “‘departmental or divisional.” 
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and the evident practice of colleagueship are 
so important. I believe it to be better fo; 
the general welfare of the institution that 
this work should be done with faculty par. 
ticipation, even though it be done slowly, 
painfully and only fairly well, than that it 
should be done quickly, easily, and thor. 
oughly well by the librarian alone. The 
librarian as colleague, then, should be able 
to serve well as chairman of a difficult com- 
mittee. He should manage to let each mem- 
ber say his say, yet he should avoid the 
wasting of time; he should be genial, yet 
firm; he should be impartial, yet not afraid 
to make decisions; he should . . . but if | 
should really attempt to distinguish and dis- 
cuss the qualities and the techniques neces- 
sary for such chairmanship, I should have 
time for nothing else. 

When the financial limits for each depart- 
ment have been established, the librarian’s 
task as colleague in respect to the ordering 
of books should not be difficult. The de- 
partmental representative should be given 
the largest possible degree of participation in 
this work—not because he will do it thor- 
oughly well (he will not) but for the very 
sake of colleagueship. In particular, I think 
the librarian should accept the teacher's 
recommendations as to books to be bought 
on departmental funds, even against the li- 
brarian’s own better judgment as to the 
building of a rounded collection—unless the 
reasons for advising against a particular 
purchase should be extraordinarily cogent. 
There should, however, be opportunity—as 
I shall point out later on—for the purchase 
of departmental books on the initiative of the 
librarian. I should even advise asking the 
departmental representative to make out 
the order cards for the books he wants— 
though it would be necessary to assume that 
the cards as thus made out would have to be 
checked, completed, and in many cases fe- 
written, in the order department. 

To make books conveniently available for 
departmental use means, in the first place, 
to shelve them properly; and that involves 
shelving them in such a way as to correspond 
to one of the standard classification systems. 
The librarian, as colleague, might well give 
to each teaching member of the faculty an 
outline of the plan of the classification of 
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the library as a whole, together with a more 
developed outline of the portion of the classi- 
fication in which the teacher is most inter- 
ested. In the case of either the Dewey or 
the L. C. system this could be done to a 
considerable extent, if I am not mistaken, 
by the use of material which is already in 
print. Many faculty members would ap- 
preciate this service very much indeed. In 
the case of books or sets of books for which 
there is any reasonable option as to the exact 
classification, the librarian, as colleague, 
might well go out of his way to seek the 
advice of the departmental representative. 

The problems of making books conven- 
iently available to faculty and students are, 
for the most part, so familiar and so tech- 
nical that there would be no appropriateness 
in my attempting to list them. Two points, 
however, familiar though they be, may per- 
haps be mentioned for the sake of emphasis. 

It is highly desirable that in the stacks there 
be at least some rudimentary provision for 
the teacher or advanced student to sit down 
at a decently lighted table in the part of 
the stacks in which he is working. Cubicles 
are beyond most of us; but cheap tables and 
chairs, and ingenuity, are not. The loss 
of mental motion and the generation of 
mental annoyance caused by having to take 
books to the reading room before you can sit 
down to them are, in total, really very 
serious. 

For the teacher or student who seeks 
books by call slips, the service should be 
just as quick as it can possibly be made. 
This, of course, is axiomatic to every one 
of you; but it is just possible that some of 
you do not realize how important a matter 
this seems to faculty members, for their 
own sake and for the sake of their students. 
The question is not merely that of the actual 
time involved. If the service is slow, you 
may be certain that the degree of its slow- 
ness will be exaggerated in faculty discon- 
tent. Have you heard the faculty legend 
of the library where a special waiting room, 
furnished with dog-eared back numbers of 
Judge, Collier’s, and True Stories, is pro- 
vided for those who have put in their call 
slips? On the other hand, if the call service 
is notably quick, you may even achieve the 
glory of hearing, in some roundabout way, 
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that some member of the faculty has boasted 
vicariously of your speed. Certainly ef- 
ficiency at this point is worth every effort. 

So much for what the teaching members 
of the faculty want the librarian to do. 
What do they want him to be? Two things: 
courteous and intelligent. 

Among the ingredients of the desired 
courtesy perhaps the one most specially 
needed in the case of the librarian is patience 
—a patience which must, on the one hand, be 
well nigh infinite in extent, and, on the 
other hand, must not reveal itself as pa- 
tience to any one else, and will be most suc- 
cessful if it becomes so automatic that the 
librarian himself is no longer conscious of it. 

The intelligence desired is special as well 
as general: your teaching colleague would 
particularly like to have you intelligent in 
his own departmental field. Thus it is 
calmly asked of the librarian that he be in- 
telligent in all departmental fields. That 
is no small ability—but it can and should be 
met. The two basic essentials for meeting 
it are, first, to have had a truly liberal 
education, and, second, to continue, as a life- 
long pursuit, the getting of a liberal self- 
education. To these two basic essentials there 
may be added at least three special prac- 
tices which will help the librarian to talk 
and to deal intelligently with his various 
colleagues. 

The first is a practice which I used to 
follow some years ago, though with a differ- 
ent purpose. It was my custom two or three 
times a year to spend an afternoon in a uni- 
versity periodical room, examining and to 
some extent reading periodicals in many de- 
partmental fields other than my own. You 
know, of course, the process of gaining a 
quick partial acquaintance with a periodical— 
looking it through with particular attention 
to the first and last pages of each article. 
To that process I used to add the effort, in 
the case of each periodical, carefully to read 
some one article—usually the shortest, un- 
less the shortest seemed too technical. To 
the librarian, in particular, this process may 
be suggested as helping to build a common 
ground of special intelligence between his 
colleagues and himself. 

The second practice is similar to the first, 
and is perhaps even more strategic. It con- 
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sists quite simply in reading everything that 
your colleagues publish, articles or books. 
For the university librarian that would 
hardly be possible. For the college librarian 
it would ordinarily be quite possible. This 
practice, also, I venture to commend on the 
basis of personal experience. The faculty 
of which I am a member is prolific; but I 
find it possible to read a considerable part 
of what my colleagues write—and the read- 
ing is both interesting and very enjoyable. 
Just for the sake of illustrating this point, 
may I add that my recent reading has in- 
cluded articles entitled: 

“Tensors of the Calculus of Variations ;” 

“Kossuth and the Treaty of Trianon;” 

“Origin and Growth of the Great Salt 
Lake Oolites;” 

“On Deuteronomy 32: 26-34;” 

“The Effect of Chloroform upon the Ro- 
tation in the Internodes of Nitella;” 

“A Study of Pareto’s Treatise on General 
Sociology ;” 

“The Breathing Movements in Singing ;” 

“The Depressed Beam of the Motor Car 
Headlight ;” 

“Les Débuts des Partis Modernes en 
France ;” 

“K’uei Chi’s Commentary on Wei-shih-er- 
shih-lun ;” and 

“Mitral Stenosis 
Mononucleosis.” 

The third practice, less wide in its re- 
sults but leading to deeper intelligence in 
a single field, is the good old practice of 
“taking a course.” This practice is very 
generally commended to the younger mem- 
bers of a library staff: it might well extend, 
occasionally, at least, to the librarian—and 
to many of his colleagues. 

Both the doing and the being of the li- 
brarian should exceed that which his col- 
leagues ask of him. What then shall he 
do, on his own initiative, for his colleagues? 
No one could approach a complete listing 
of the possible answers to that question. 
Every librarian, fortunately, may add new 
answers of his own. I shall suggest a very 
few answers, some of them, perhaps, too 
familiar to deserve even brief mention. 

The librarian may well initiate certain de- 
partmental purchases. He has access to book 
lists and catalogs which his departmental 
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colleagues are not likely to see. He may 
well gradually build up departmental lists 
of his own (canceling the entries for books 
which are actually ordered by departmental 
representatives), and at intervals, perhaps 
twice a year, show each departmental list to 
the library representative of the department 
concerned. Most departmental representa- 
tives would welcome such service, and would 
be willing to order some of the books on this 
list from the funds allocated to the depart. 
ment. Books which the departmental repre- 
sentative does not care to order should, for 
the most part, be dropped from consider- 
ation; but if there are any such books which 
the librarian believes to be particularly im- 
portant from the point of view of building 
up a rounded collection, he should proceed 
to order them, charging them, however, not 
to the departmental fund, but to his own 
general fund. 

In the field of bibliography several types 
of service are possible. In certain cases the 
librarian may assist a colleague in that col- 
league’s research work; but such cases will 
be relatively few for the well trained scholar 
will usually prefer to do the bibliographical 
work connected with his own research. But 
there are three quite different types of bib- 
liography, relating to teaching and to edu- 
cation in general rather than to research, 
in which the librarian might do valuable work 
which now ordinarily goes undone. The li- 
brarian might well keep a current, briefly 
annotated bibliography of books and articles 
dealing with college education in general, 
listing only such books and articles as he 
might judge to be really notable in them- 
selves and significant for his own college. 
He might issue this bibliography in mimeo- 
graphed form once or twice a_ yeat. 
Similarly, he might well keep a current bibli- 
ography of studies relating to problems of 
teaching specific to particular departments, 
and issue such bibliographies at intervals to 
the departments concerned, if they desire 
them. And the librarian could lay the foun- 
dation for much greater efficiency in the 
work of special faculty committees by pre- 
paring bibliographies on the subjects which 
those committees are commissioned to study 
—as in the case of committees appointed to 
study comprehensive examinations, for in- 
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stance, or the honor system, or undergradu- 
ate publications. 

The librarian, in conference, on his own 
initiative, with his colleagues, may well de- 
yise exhibits which would greatly reénforce 
the work of particular courses. 

The librarian acts as colleague in a some- 
what different sense in so far as he pro- 
vides and makes accessible to the college 
community books which are not specifically 
departmental, that is to say, books which 
are of general character, or books within a 
special field which, while not represented by 
a department in the typical college, is yet a 
proper field of interest for the college stu- 
dent as, for instance, oriental art, or Russian 
literature in translation. 

There is a sense, also, in which the li- 
brarian acts as colleague in so far as he is 
teacher or scholar; but I shall not develop 
the two themes thus suggested, save to men- 
tion in passing the possibility that the li- 
brarian as teacher may well serve not only 
in the fields which are commonly regarded 
as his own, the use of books, bibliography, 
the history of the book, but also in the field 
of his own special scholarly interest (if he 
has such an interest in any departmental 
field), and in the teaching and perhaps in 
the organization of general codperative 
courses, such as the survey courses now given 
in many institutions, or special codperative 
courses, such as the Survey of the Renais- 
sance, formerly given in the University of 
Chicago. 

What shall the librarian be beyond the 
expectation of his colleagues? Here, again, 
the answer is limitless. Nor is there any 
need for my attempting a new partial 
answer. Let me say simply—and the sim- 
plicity, as you will realize, covers a multi- 
tude and an altitude of qualities—that he 
should be such a one as is described by Mr. 
Doane in his excellent address on “The Ideal 
University Librarian,” printed in the Li- 
brary Journal, March 15, 1931, pp. 258-64, 
or by Herbert Putnam in his memorable 
lines on the death of Ainsworth Rand Spof- 
ford: 

He Toiled long, well, and with Good Cheer 

In the Service of Others 
Giving his Whole, Asking little 
Enduring patiently, Complaining 





Not at all 
With small Means 
Effecting Much 


He had no Strength that was not Useful 


No Weakness that was not Lovable 
No Aim that was not Worthy 
No Motive that was not Pure 


Ever he Bent 
His Eye upon the Task 
Undone 
Ever he Bent 
His Soul upon the Stars 
His Heart upon 
The Sun 


Bravely he Met 
His Test 
Richly he Earned 
His Rest 


The librarian, as has been said, is col- 
league not only to the teaching members of 
the faculty, but also to the administrative 
officers of the college. In so far as these 
officers have specialized functions, the serv- 
ice of the librarian as colleague to them is 
essentially of the same nature as his service 
to members of individual departments. This 
would hold, for instance, in the case of the 
director of a placement bureau or a college 
physician. In so far as the administrative 
officers are concerned with the excellence of 
the college as a whole, the librarian’s best 
service as colleague to them is to be the best 
possible colleague to his teaching colleagues. 
That being so, I have said nearly all that 
I have to say. 

The president, the dean, and certain other 
officers would welcome very heartily, in my 
judgment, the special types of bibliographical 
service in the field of college education which 
have been suggested above. 

The president would be glad to have the 
librarian undertake colleagueship in the area 
of public relations, by establishing cordial 
acquaintance with men and women who 
know and love books, and have some realiza- 
tion of the value of books to a college li- 
brary. 

With reference to the maintenance and 
development of the library, the president 
may well desire of the librarian two things: 
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first, that the librarian should ask him for 
more than he can possibly give; and second, 
that the librarian should realize that the 
president cannot possibly give him all that 
he asks. 

From the librarian as colleague in the ad- 
ministrative and the educational councils of 
the college, the president seeks a clear per- 
ception of the problems and the opportuni- 
ties of the institution as a whole, a readiness 
to bear his due share of the general burden, 
and the ability and the readiness to con- 
tribute his share—or more than his share— 
of constructive thought. 

I have tried to say something of the li- 
brarian as colleague; but I have said little 
or nothing of the librarian as the guide of 
students, as administrator, as teacher, as 
scholar, as citizen. Truly, the librarian is 
one of whom much is asked. 

The least his colleagues can do is to be 
responsive to what he asks of them. 


* * * 


The second speaker on the program was 
Donald Coney, Newberry Library, Chicago. 
Mr. Coney read a paper on: 


THE LrsraRiaANn AS BIBLIOGRAPHER 


Defining a librarian as one who has some 
specific association with libraries and taking 
a broad view of bibliography, he described 
the work of about sixty librarian-bibliog- 
raphers. An outline of the cataloging 
achievements of J. G. Cogswell and C. A, 
Cutter, and of the indexing and historical 
work of J. S. Billings and Justin Winsor 
preceded the discussion of bibliographies 
under the heads of history, literature, law, 
periodicals and union serial lists, news- 
papers, early printing, and bibliographical 
handbooks. 

The paper was presented only as an his- 
torical summary with the suggestion that 
an early training in a scholarly field pre- 
disposes a librarian to produce critical or 
subject bibliographies, while the profession- 
ally trained librarian inclines toward making 
simple, enumerative bibliographies. 

Mr. Coney’s paper will be printed in full 
in the Library Journal, January 15, 1934. 

Gilbert H. Doane, University of Nebraska 
Library, Lincoln, then read a paper on the 
“Librarian as Writer,” which will be 
printed in a forthcoming issue of the 


A. L. A. Bulletin. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


At the Round Table for Reference Li- 
brarians, Robert James Usher presided. 

The first speaker was Louise Franklin, 
Public Library, Houston, Texas, who read 
a paper on the “Use and Abuse of the Ref- 
erence Library.” 

Miss Franklin began by stating that she 
had reviewed a fair amount of library litera- 
ture pertaining to reference work in the last 
few weeks, and had found that the majority 
of the uses and abuses of reference library 
service observed by her had been observed 
by others and reported at previous meetings. 

We have read how reference rooms have 
been flooded in these last lean years by 
people asking for books to guide them in 
making a living. We have glowed as we have 
read, feeling that we were doing a useful 
work. But if all of the public librarians 
who have told of people coming to them for 
books on raising rabbits had supplied all of 
the books required and if those books had 








done their full duty in teaching people to 
raise rabbits effectively, the government 
would now be forced to pay people for 
dressed rabbits in addition to hogs! 

Exigencies of space make it impossible to 
give more of Miss Franklin’s paper, which 
discussed public library reference service 
from a number of interesting angles. 

The next speaker was Helen K. Starr, 
James J. Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Miss Starr read a short paper 
which is here given in full. The paper was 
entitled: 


REFERENCE WorK AT THE JAMES J. Hit 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The word discard falls harshly on the 
ears of most librarians. It is heresy to them 
to throw out volumes once they are placed on 
library shelves. The natural enemies of 
books—thieves and coal soot—account in 
their opinion for enough casualties without 
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this wholesale elimination. Yet, library tra- 
dition to the contrary, the experience of the 
Hill Library is that its reference work has 
not suffered from discarding works which it 
regards as superseded by later or more 
authoritative treatises. Engineers, archi- 
tects, scientists, and business men have com- 
mended this feature of its service and have 
been grateful for the time saved them by the 
library’s selection of a relatively small num- 
ber of the most valuable works on their 
subjects. In visiting the bookstacks, the 
first three decks of which are open to all 
patrons, the specialist or student is not 
obliged to scan shelf after shelf of various 
editions of standard works in order to make 
a survey of the literature of his subject. 

A misconception in regard to the library’s 
policy on the part of many librarians has 
been their belief that it excludes old books. 
This is not the case. Primary sources such 
as Faraday’s diary now for the first time 
available outside the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; the notebook of Sir George 
Cayley, father of the airplane; and Holley’s 
steel reports take their place on the shelves 
beside works recording the latest develop- 
ments in physics, aéronautics, and steel 
metallurgy, respectively. 

While every subject except law, medicine, 
and genealogy is represented in the library, 
its greatest strength lies in the fields of 
economics, science, technology, and the fine 
arts. The chemical sections are the most 
complete in the collection. During the 
depression the library has given special con- 
sideration to the needs of college and uni- 
versity students and has aimed to provide 
them with adequate collateral reading. 
This policy has resulted in buying more freely 
in certain fields, notably history, than was 
contemplated when the library was organ- 
ized. 

Concessions must be made to the present 
era of experiments in economics. Like every 
other library we are assembling statistics, 
documents, and treatises on the highly con- 
troversial subjects of liquor control, taxa- 
tion, farm relief, unemployment relief, 
Price fixing, blue-sky laws, banking law and 
inflation, to mention a few of the more im- 
Portant questions. The transportation col- 
lection of the library is outstanding and 


contains valuable railroad material. The 
business section features accounting and in- 
vestment services. 

An interesting use of the library’s two 
exhibition rooms, the Hill and Art rooms lo- 
cated on the north end of the second floor 
gallery, has developed in recent years. The 
Hill Room houses the personal library of 
the late James J. Hill, founder of the in- 
stitution, and is rich in Americana. The 
collections of the adjoining Art Room are 
particularly strong in architecture and 
decoration. Professors are bringing small 
groups of students to these rooms and giving 
informal talks illustrated with plates of the 
folios. Art students find the works on 
oriental art and the reproductions of the 
original drawings of the masters of great 
value to them. A teacher of design worked 
out a project at the library for her class of 
twenty-five, each of whom was assigned a 
special book on which to report. As this 
group was too large for the Art Room alone, 
most of the students were seated at small 
tables on the second floor gallery. 

Of the study rooms, one is reserved for 
debating teams, the only one assigned to 
undergraduates. Nine private rooms are 
available for those engaged in advanced 
study and research. Bibliographies are com- 
piled for occupants of study rooms and for 
any other patrons asking for them. A group 
of university professors telephoned the Refer- 
ence Division, asking to see the publications 
of twentieth century scientific expeditions. A 
bibliography of the literature was compiled, 
a copy of which was given to each member of 
the group, and the volumes were assembled 
in a study room reserved for the afternoon. 
Books are reserved for general readers re- 
questing this service, as well as for specialists 
occupying study rooms. 

The Library of Congress Classification, 
which was chosen by Mr. Joseph G. Pyle, the 
first librarian, has proved itself the ideal 
system for the library. The collection has 
been closely classified. The dictionary cata- 
log includes two special catalogs: maps and 
serials. A classed catalog made up of brief 
entries may also be consulted. 

The plan of the library lends itself to 
economical administration. The one reading 
room is a great open three story hall, 51 feet 
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high, 130 feet long and 54 feet wide, with 
overhead lighting. It is lined on the east 
and west sides by three story bookstacks 
which are open to the public. By filing bound 
periodicals, society publications, documents, 
and other serials in second and third floor 
gallery stacks, it has been possible to shelve 
most of the monographs in the reading room 
stacks. Supervision is an easy matter as the 
Reference Desk commands a view of the 
main floor and the second floor gallery. 
Special permission must be obtained to use 
the second floor collections. 

The comparatively low cost of reference 
service, due to its concentration in one room, 
enables the library to maintain long hours. 
It is now operating on an eighty-two hour 
weekly schedule: from 9:00 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
daily, and from 2:00 to 6:00 Pp. M. on Sun- 
day. The hours are reduced to seventy-eight 
a week in summer by closing Sunday after- 
noons. Needless to say, this is a great satis- 
faction, particularly when most libraries are 
forced to cut hours drastically. 


* * * 


Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, next read a paper on: 


EXPERIENCES IN DEPARTMENTALIZATION* 

The departmental plan, under which the 
new Enoch Pratt Free Library has come into 
being, is the outstanding characteristic of 
modern trends in public library architecture. 
The Pratt Library is the most recent experi- 
ment with this plan which breaks up subject 
matter more drastically than ever before, 
segregates sheep from goats among library 
patrons, and by the very architectural ar- 
rangement itself boasts expert knowledge on 
the part of the staff. 

From the standpoint of reference service 
what can be said of departmentalization? If 
there are weaknesses in the system, it will 
be well to give them an airing before the mis- 
take is again committed to stone. There 
must be virtues, else the best thought in 
modern library planning would not so per- 
sistently turn in this direction. With the 
feeling of humility born of daily contacts 
with illuminating experiences and occasional 
wavering of opinion on the subject, it may be 


* Abridged. 


worth while for a member of the Pratt 
staff, fresh from the mechanical, tactical, 
and spiritual problems of departmentalizg. 
tion to record her impressions. 

1. From the standpoint of personnel the 
departmentalized plan requires a maxi 
mum of staff members who know the library 
as a whole, who are intimately acquainted 
with the classification scheme, and can quickly 
see the ramifications of a problem involving 
other departments. This quality, scarce 
enough at best, is apt to be at a minimum 
in times of staff shortage and temporary ad- 
justments like the present. Substitutes and 
part-time workers are especially handicapped 
in this connection. 

2. The plan likewise calls for a quality in 
staff members which is rare and well-nigh 
impossible to find, namely, the ability to sub- 
merge departmental interests in a desire to 
see the library as a whole function at its best. 
The tendency to try to serve the patron 
and thus to make a friend for the depart- 
ment, rather than to send him at once to 
another department if more and better ma- 
terial is available there, is a difficult one 
to combat. Constant vigilance and alert 
impartiality are essential to insure the pa- 
tron’s receiving the best service the library 
has to offer. 

3. Related to these two weaknesses in- 
herent in the personnel problem is the 
tendency which any wide-awake staff member 
will show, who is placed in the midst of ma- 
terials in which she has a natural interest, 
namely the inclination to become one-sided 
in her development. This I am almost 
tempted to place among the advantages, for 
at its worst it can be only a half evil. In 
these days of superficiality and sailing with- 
out compass the young librarian who can 
anchor herself firmly to an absorbing interest 
is lucky indeed. 

4. That the departmentalized plan is more 
expensive, both in staff and book stock, is 
fairly obvious. However, the latter item 
can be reduced to a minimum in the Balti- 
more library, owing to the admirable ar- 
rangement of the main floor. Duplication of 
materials will rarely be necessary when they 
are so easily accessible in adjacent depart 
ments. There is, of course, the constant 
temptation in the subject department to col- 
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lect all materials, even at the cost of duplica- 
tion, which would be of use to the particular 
dientele. To have easily accessible all the 
materials which teachers, business men, com- 
mercial artists, psychiatrists, or students of 
history may wish to use, rather than merely 
those materials which logically classify in a 
certain location will, of course, play havoc 
with a book fund and with any logical classi- 
fication scheme. Avoidance of duplication 
will necessarily require constant codperation 
and adjustment between heads of depart- 
ments. 

5. The most serious objection I have saved 
until last, and that is the disadvantage in- 
herent, I surmise, in any classification scheme 
which could be devised. The two ideas in- 
yolved in the departmental plan, that is, 
breaking up materials into their proper sub- 
ject divisions, and at the same time segre- 
gating for the specialist materials which 
pertain to his field are often, in the actual 
working out, diametrically opposed. The 
departmental collection cannot be self- 
contained. With the best will in the world 
on the part of the staff, accidents are bound 
to occur, ranging all the way from small 
frictions between departments and everlast- 
ing onslaughts upon a beleaguered classifica- 
tion department to the irate patron who loses 
patience with the mysteries of library meth- 
ods and openly questions the efficiency of 
the whole system. I am reminded here of the 
Los Angeles patron who arrived perspiring 
at the Information Desk after an involved 
pursuit of a comparatively innocent book 
and his remark that Abraham Lincoln who 
walked five miles for a book had nothing on 
him. Or of the exasperated, though good- 
natured Baltimore lady who thought she was 
asking for five books on a single subject and 
found them in as many departments. After 
walking three city blocks for the five she 
remarked that she would “rather go to 
Europe than come to this library.” A few 
examples will better illustrate my point. In 
the Pratt Library we use a modification of 
the Library of Congress Classification. The 
difficulties which I shall enumerate are due 
only to a partial extent to the vagaries of this 
particular modification; I believe almost as 
much confusion would arise under any 
system. I select my illustrations from the 


Department of Civics and Sociology, since 
its field seems to overlap more seriously with 
other departments than any other single one. 
In this department the intelligent patron will 
expect to find the bulk of the library’s re- 
sources on social problems, institutions, 
governmental, and municipal topics, includ- 
ing theory, legal aspects, and controversial 
questions. In actual fact, however, that 
patron finds in civics and sociology only the 
theoretical aspects of government—‘political 
science” in its strictest interpretation. For 
practical applications as now being worked 
out in Russia, Germany, and Italy, the 
patron is referred to the History Depart- 
ment. The more or less stable government 
seems to have achieved the status of political 
science and is classified there, but with the 
slightest hint of change or revolution it be- 
comes current history. If the city official 
comes hopefully to the Department of Civics 
and Sociology for material on municipal 
problems, he is sent to industry and science 
for public health, municipal sanitation, smoke 
prevention, fire protection, building inspec- 
tion, and water supply. (To be sure, the 
Sanitary engineers, physicians, and firemen, 
may expect to find this material in industry 
and science, but the point is that the city 
official, whose problems are, par excellence, 
of a civic nature, does not have his subject 
department.) For traffic problems, city 
markets, and transportation, he is referred 
to business and economics. For even more 
specifically social problems which concern him 
closely, such as child labor, housing, unem- 
ployment, social insurance, and old age pen- 
sions, he is again sent to business and eco- 
nomics. He may be even further bewildered 
by finding that he may comfortably remain 
in civics and sociology if his study on the 
care of the insane has to do with incurables. 
If there is yet hope, he must go to industry 
and science where treatment of the insane 
has a logical location along with medicine 
and hygiene. The government official might 
come to civics and sociology for material on 
the bonus question, but to the distress of the 
Industry and Science Department this is lo- 
cated with military subjects. These ex- 
amples might be further multiplied, but they 
are sufficient to illustrate the weakness of the 
departmental system, at least from the point 
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of view of the sociologist. The patron who 
makes no pretense of being a specialist per- 
haps labors under greater difficulty than the 
expert. His interest or curiosity may lead 
him into devious channels and he no doubt 
gives up all attempt at understanding our 
complexities when he would give a minstrel 
show and must consult civics and sociology 
in order to learn the “how” but is sent to 
literature for the “what;” or when he would 
disport himself on the Chesapeake and must 
go to industry and science to construct his 
craft, but is sent to civics and sociology 
(where sports are located) for instruction on 
how to operate. The parent who has been 
convinced that her child will profit by scien- 
tific care goes to education, religion, and 
philosophy for child psychology; to civics and 
sociology for child welfare and training; and 
to industry and science for diet and hygiene. 
The Popular Library, the general reader’s 
paradise, can help very little in these more 
specialized cases. 

So much for the exposé of our frailties. 
This last gloomy picture may have created 
the impression that the Enoch Pratt Library 
has made an irrevocable mistake which we 
spend our time bemoaning. Fortunately, 
there is enough to be said on the other side 
to keep us in a fairly happy frame of mind. 
Among advantages of the system are: 

1. The departmental plan is without doubt 
in line with the tendency of our age toward 
specialization. I do not see, from the stand- 
point of personnel and efficient knowledge of 
book stock, any other adequate solution. Dr. 
E. E. Lowe writing in a report for the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, on the public 
library system of the United States, Further 
impressions of the public library system of 
the United States of America, page 4, regards 
the subject division of service as “inevitable” 
in large libraries. We are all familiar with 
the argument presented by Dr. W. S. Learned 
in the American public library and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, page 14, that the librarian 
in the general reference department “as- 
signed to the entire universe” is as helpless as 
the college faculty would be among whom the 
curriculum courses were rotated alphabeti- 
cally. The librarian in order to hold her 
own with experts in other fields is being 
compelled to specialize. 





It is here that we find the best answer ty 
the criticism that the departmental systen 
is expensive. Library administration is tend. 
ing to place greater emphasis upon expert 
service and less upon routine, turning clerical 
operations over more and more to the cleric 
worker and insisting upon more exper 
knowledge and training in professional work. 
ers. It is an expensive tendency. We an 
deliberately choosing between maximum pro. 
fessional efficiency with consequent higher 
salaries and the more economical operation 
of the past. 

2. The departmental system, I believe, js 
much more apt to produce an alert and jp. 
terested staff. This is the antithesis of the 
argument that the staff becomes one-sided 
and narrow. If well placed, with a view tp 
natural interests and curiosities the stimulus 
afforded by constant contact with patrons 
whose interests are similar and with books 
which present a constant thrill and challenge, 
the assistant is apt to respond with max:- 
mum satisfaction to everyone concerned. 

3. The departmental plan facilitates closer 
contacts between public and staff. It is ob- 
vious that the interests of individual patrons 
will be better known and more constantly 
kept in mind than is possible in the general 
reference department where the whole 
world clamors at the doors. The unit is 
smaller, the atmosphere may be less formal, 
the patron is more apt to limber up. The de- 
partment finds its closest analogy, perhaps, 
in the small public library, which, with its 
more intimate relationships with clientele, 
remains the envy of the large system. 

4. The patron, once he has found his way 
to the subject department, finds it less con- 
fusing and is apt to adopt it and feel at home 
there. For the timid soul, after the first cold 
plunge, it is a comforting haven in a be 
wildering sea of books and faces. 

5. The special staff, devoting full attention 
to a limited field, will see to it that the re 
sources of the department become 
rounded. This is particularly true in certain 
fields where books are not announced or It 
viewed in the more familiar channels. Itis 
especially true of supplementary materials 
other than books. 

6. Finally, in spite of all the disadvantages 
previously pointed out which may attend the 
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specialist in his research, the argument may 
be twisted as forcefully in the opposite direc- 
tion. He does find the bulk of his materials 
in the single department, though this, I be- 
lieve, is more true of certain departments 
than others; I should say notably of industry 
and science, literature, and fine arts, though 
there are, of course, numerous instances of 
overlapping even in these more self-contained 
departments. He finds the staff specializing 
along his line, looking out for his individual 
interests, and making every effort to have 
timely materials available when he needs 
them. He enjoys being known and recog- 
nized, and takes pride in contributions which 
he can make toward building up the de- 
partment. 

I find that I have been about twice as 
yoluble on the subject of disadvantages. As 
a matter of fact, I fear I have been so in- 
trigued with the poor city official that I have 
not done justice to my own point of view. 
Personally I favor the departmental plan. 
After experience with being assigned to the 
entire universe it is strangely comforting to be 
allowed to become narrow minded; infinitely 
satisfying to work with a contented staff who 
get an equal thrill out of specializing; and 
it is interesting to watch new patrons adapt 
themselves to the department and become 
steady and frequent visitors. 

There may be no satisfactory answer to 
the dilemma in which we find ourselves— 
the need for specializing and the inherent 
disadvantages in the special department plan. 
Future library planning may work out a 
more satisfactory solution. I have heard 
the suggestion made that the staff specialists 
be segregated, leaving their materials pooled. 
I visualize them in a series of glass cages, 
similar to a row of bank tellers, though, of 
course, more accessible. I am not sure 
where the book pool is located. But someway 
the specialists look much more formidable to 
me than the intricacies of a departmental 
system. To some people the expert in a cage 
would be a very terrifying person. And he, 
too, would be apt to overlap and cause com- 
plication by encroaching on another field. He 
would undoubtedly need to be unionized, 
coded, and closely classified. He would 
likewise find difficulties in the classification 
scheme. The large classified book collection, 
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necessarily housed over a wide area either in 
a general pool or in special departments, will 
inevitably harass the specialist whether he be 
staff officer or patron, for he will never find 
all ramifications of his subject shelved ad- 
jacently. 

In the meantime, those libraries which 
have taken the departmental step will con- 
tinue to iron out their difficulties and make 
life unhappy for their classifiers. In the 
Pratt Library I believe the physical difficul- 
ties which the plan presents have for the first 
time been reduced to a minimum. The fact 
that, with the exception of the Art Depart- 
ment, the subject departments are all located 
on the main floor certainly contributes a 
great deal to the smooth working of the 
system. ‘The change to the departmental 
system was accomplished at the cost, neces- 
sarily, of endless conferences, and infinite 
patience behind the scenes, but with astonish- 
ingly little irritation among patrons. The 
new plan had been given much preliminary 
publicity, the public was eager for a new 
building and almost touchingly thrilled and 
proud when they were finally allowed to 
crash the gates. Most of them seemed 
amused by the game of hide and seek, and 
apparently enjoyed working out the little 
architectural plan on the back of the call 
slip which indicates very simply the location 
of various classes. Some members of the 
staff still frankly say, within the family, that 
the departmental system is a mistake. But 
Baltimore has accepted it with enthusiasm, 
patronly disturbances are not too frequent, 
and I hope I am leaving the impression that 
we are enjoying our new experiences fully 
as much as our unusual, friendly, and work- 
able new building. 

* * * 


The last speaker was Anthony Gabler, 
Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. Mr. Gabler’s paper is given in 
full except for the closing paragraphs: 


Tue HunNTINGTON LIBRARY FROM A 
REFERENCE ANGLE 


The Huntington Library is a distant insti- 
tution and a very highly specialized library, 
but it is not an isolated one. We feel that 
our library is very much a part of the library 
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world, and in its aims and efforts it is work- 
ing with you toward the advancement of 
scholarship and learning. We have been and 
are continually codéperating with other in- 
stitutions in various projects, and I am sure 
we will continue to do so unstintingly when- 
ever our contribution can be one that will 
assist or encourage scholarly work. Many 
times we have appealed to other libraries 
and individuals for aid and they have always 
responded in a most generous fashion. It is 
my hope that this paper will indicate our 
desire and our efforts to be of service, and 
also serve to convey our appreciation to 
those who have in the past responded to our 
calls for assistance. 

You have undoubtedly heard the Hunting- 
ton Library spoken of as a collection of col- 
lections, or a library of libraries. It is true 
that the bulk of its materials came through 
the purchase of large collections, some of 
them the result of the lifetime efforts of an 
individual or of a family, but there were also 
many smaller lots and innumerable individual 
purchases. Back of all his buying Mr. 
Huntington had a definite purpose, and the 
result was a highly specialized library of 
truly rare source materials in English and 
American history and literature, incunabula, 
and fine printing. 

During the years of intensive and whole- 
sale purchasing of rare books, no definite 
effort was made, nor was there any great 
need, to gather together large numbers of 
reference books. A small group of books, 
mostly bibliographies and catalogs, were 
used by the catalogers in their work, and 
these were often affectionately spoken of as 
tools. 

When the present librarian, Mr. Leslie 
E. Bliss, came into office, scholars had already 
begun to use the collections, and Mr. Bliss 
immediately realized that to use the rare ma- 
terial adequately our collections must neces- 
sarily be supplemented with an essential 
group of reference books. With the same 
foresight which characterized the building 
up of the original collections, Mr. Bliss 
began a definite and purposeful purchasing of 
reference material. Every purchase was a 
desirable item and was a deliberate effort to 
increase the efficiency of the working collec- 
tion. Two or three times practically com- 
plete collections of reference books in a single 
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field were secured. Visiting scholars were 
asked to submit desirable titles and in all 
cases efforts were made to secure books thus 
recommended. When members of the per- 
manent research staff began to arrive, they 
too were drafted into service. A special fund 
made it possible for one of the research staf 
to go to England and make purchases to 
augment the section on English history. At 
the present time two additional funds are 
being used to fill in the sections on English 
literature and on American literature and 
history. You will better realize the method 
behind this building up of the collection when 
I tell you that each of these funds is being 
spent by a specialist in his own field who 
knows from experience what books are es- 
sential to worthy research endeavor. 

As part of this deliberate program to ac- 
quire a collection of reference books which 
will adequately supplement the main collec- 
tions and enhance their inherent value, some 
fifteen thousand volumes of non-rare ma- 
terial have been transferred from the rare 
book stacks. And so by transfer and pur- 
chase the reference collection has been in- 
creased in an amazingly short period of time 
from some nine thousand books to its present 
size of over sixty-one thousand volumes. 

But the mere acquisition of books has been 
only the first step toward our goal. A library 
reaches the highest degree of usefulness to 
its clientele only in so far as its books and 
their contents are made available by thorough 
indexing, cataloging, and classifying. For 
some time the efforts of the Preparations and 
Reference departments have been devoted al- 
most entirely to the formation and develop- 
ment of the usual mechanical aids which are 
essential requisites in every library. We are 
constantly improving our facilities. With the 
accumulation of material there has been a 
steady elaboration of contrivances for mak- 
ing it accessible. Out of a confusing group 
of variously sized and incomplete catalogs, 
there has finally emerged our one official 
catalog which now can be pointed to as a 
practically complete record of all Hunting- 
ton Library printed materials. In addition 
to this catalog there are supplementary aids 
in the form of a dictionary catalog of the 
books in the Reference Department, and 
special subject and chronological files which 
are used by the bibliographers. 
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It seems opportune at this point to mention 
other methods of service which have been de- 
veloped; some of them can well be termed 
specialized service. Our Manuscript De- 
partment has developed modern scientific 
methods whereby the microscope and the 
ultra-violet lamp with its color filters are 
used in clarifying and deciphering illegible 
and faded portions of manuscripts. The 
Photostat Department, in addition to meeting 
the ever increasing demands for photostatic 
reproductions, has also carried on experi- 
mentations, along the same line, and through 
the use of the infra-red sensitive plates they 
are enabled to reproduce in permanent record 
portions of writing or print which are in- 
visible to the human eye. 

Still another effort to make available to 
other libraries and individuals information 
regarding the resources of the library, is the 
compilation and publication of check-lists 
and bibliographies of particular subjects. 
Some of the results of these efforts can be 
seen in our library bulletins, and it has been 
gratifying to note the liberal use made of 
these lists by the readers. 

Before leaving the subject, one other im- 
portant additional service might well be de- 
scribed as supplementary to the work being 
done by the Reference Department. In each 
of the three main fields within the scope of 
our activities we have a bibliographer who 
is a specialist in his own field. The bibliog- 
rapher knows his materials thoroughly and 
has done considerable fruitful research work. 
When the Reference Department has ex- 
hausted all the usual avenues of information 
quickly available, the reader who is doing an 
important piece of research is turned over to 
the bibliographer for more detailed advice 
and specialized materials. Unlimited time 


and effort are expended by these bibliog- 
raphers not only for individuals but to assist 
other libraries when the work they are doing 
seems to be of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the service. 

The question will naturally occur to many, 
“Who is to have the privilege of benefiting 
from the use of the library and its service?” 
Under the deed of trust this institution be- 
came “A free public research library, art 
gallery, museum, and botanical garden. The 
library shall be for reference and research 
only ... for the use and benefit . . . of all 
qualified persons whomsoever.” It is also 
stated that the object of the institution is 
“the advancement of learning,... and to... 
render the books, manuscripts, and other 
contents available, under suitable regula- 
tions and restrictions . . . to scholars and 
other persons engaged in research or creative 
work in history, literature, art, science, and 
kindred subjects, to prosecute and encourage 
study and research.” 

This deed of trust places upon the execu- 
tives of the institution the specific responsi- 


bility for the proper use of its priceless 
collections. 


New OFFIcers 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, W. S. Wallace, University of To- 
ronto Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
secretary-treasurer, Jackson Edmund Towne, 
State College Library, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan; directors: Charles F. McCombs, New 
York Public Library, New York City; 
James A. McMillen, State University Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Helen K. 
Starr, James Jerome Hill Reference Li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Jackson EpMuNpD Towne, Secretary 


County Libraries Section 


HE County Libraries Section held 
two meetings with the chairman, 
Myra Whitney Buell, Extension 
Division, Public Library, St. Paul, Minne- 


sota, presiding. The first session was held 
Monday afternoon, October 16, in the 


Stevens Hotel with about ninety members 
present. John D. Cowley, librarian of the 
Lancashire County Library, Preston, Eng- 
land, gave a very fine address on “Recent 
Developments in English County Libraries.” 
He said in part: 
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Mr. Cowtey’s ADDRESS 


Progress in the development of English 
county libraries, and indeed of libraries 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, has 
naturally been greatly hampered during the 
two years which have elapsed since the 
economic crisis in the summer of 1931. 
While we were not entirely ignorant of the 
situation which was developing, it must be 
confessed that many librarians and their 
committees were scarcely prepared for the 
sudden and urgent demand for economy in 
public expenditure which followed imme- 
diately on the catastrophe. County libraries 
in particular were likely to suffer badly for 
few of them were more than ten years old 
and practically all were still in the stage of 
providing adequate stocks of books, sufficient 
staff for proper administration, and build- 
ings, either at headquarters or agbranches, 
appropriate to the dignity of public library 
service. It must be remembered that an 
English county is generally a much larger 
unit than an American one; the smallest 
has a population of 49,000, the largest pro- 
vides a service for 962,000, while very few 
county libraries serve populations of less 
than 100,000; in Scottish, Irish, and Welsh 
counties the populations are, with a few 
exceptions, under 100,000. So far as Eng- 
land was concerned, therefore, it is obvious 
that, except in a few counties where develop- 
ment had been rapid or where library 
schemes had been long established, progress 
was likely to be stopped at a time when 
even a skeleton service was not fully pro- 
vided. 

Looking back over the past two years, 
however, one is struck by the fact that the 
setback has been rather less than might have 
been expected. There were fears that some 
county councils might in a panic of economy 
dispense with their library schemes alto- 
gether. Actually these fears were not justi- 
fied by the result. The movement was 
sufficiently far advanced to be recognized as 
a valuable asset to the community and no 
scheme was discontinued. Nevertheless, 
many libraries did suffer drastic reductions 
in their book funds, of which the most severe 
was the case of the West Riding of York- 
shire, where the expenditure on books was 
reduced last year from £6,700 to something 





over £4,000. Other counties suffered more 
or less serious cuts in expenditure sufficient 
to retard the building up of a really plenti- 
ful supply of books, but in few cases were 
they sufficient to cause a decline in the num- 
ber of books in circulation. In one or two 
counties, where schemes were in a compara- 
tively early stage of development, expendi- 
ture was actually increased. In Lancashire, 
where the problem of large groups of in- 
dustrial unemployed is acute, the book fund 
was increased from £6,600 to over £9,000 
between 1931 and 1933. Moreover, in spite 
of all reductions and economies, issue figures 
have steadily increased in practically all 
counties during the last two years. Evidence 
of this may be found in a comparison of the 
best complete report, County libraries in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1931-32, pub- 
lished by the Library Association, with 
figures given in the Library Association 
Record for September, 1933. 

On the other hand, more serious hindrance 
to progress has been caused by the abandon- 
ment of schemes for the building of new 
branches and headquarters. This arose 
partly from the natural reluctance of county 
councils to embark on proposals which in- 
volved the repayment of loans and subse- 
quent expenditures for the maintenance and 
stafing of suitable buildings, and partly 
from the policy of the Ministry of Health, 
which immediately after the crisis began to 
refuse sanction for the erection of any public 
buildings other than those considered ab- 
solutely necessary. This policy has recently 
been changed and during the last few months 
the ministry has approved the erection of 
several new public libraries, including two 
or three county branches. The reluctance 
of local authorities to embark on additional 
expenditure still persists, however, and, in 
spite of generous offers made by the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, the delicate 
negotiations necessary to bring to fruition 
any scheme for an urban branch library in an 
English county have in many cases broken 
down. 

At the same time very few county libraries 
have more than makeshift headquarters. I 
know of none which has a building actually 
planned for the purpose, although there are 
a few admirable adaptations. None has a 
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staff sufficient for the work to be carried 
out. In Lancashire, for instance, after 
nearly nine years we are still carrying on 
our headquarters work in an old three story 
house overcrowded with books and assist- 
ants. The work there includes accessioning, 
cataloging, packing and unpacking, the serv- 
ice of individual borrowers by post or in 
person, the service of adult education groups, 
and the rapidly developing requisition serv- 
ice to branches and local centers. Serving 
as we do a population of 700,000 and issu- 
ing over 2,500,000 books a year, we have 
only ten assistants at headquarters and one 
district assistant in the north of the county. 
Yet we are looked on with envy by most 
county librarians as being one of the richest 
and most fortunate libraries in the country. 

If I have painted so far a rather gloomy 
picture it is not through any spirit of hope- 
lessness; that spirit is not present in the 
county library movement today. We feel 
frustrated certainly, but we know that the 
situation in which we find ourselves is not 
one in which we need despair, but rather 
one in which to take stock of what we have 
done and to make plans for the future. 

In Great Britain we now have only one 
or two counties without library service and 
they are areas of a kind like the Scilly Isles, 
for which provision on the county system is 
practically impossible. We have, therefore, 
no new county libraries to establish. Each 
part of the United Kingdom, together with 
the Irish Free State, has also its permissive 
public library acts, so that we have no new 
laws to pass, although existing legislation 
stands badly in need of revision. Our main 
problem of primary organization is now the 
linking up of county and other public libra- 
ies into regional groups for interlibrary loans 
and other forms of codperation. This work 
has already been partially carried out, with 
the help of the Carnegie trust, by the for- 
mation of regional bureaus for northern 
England, West Midlands, Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and the southeastern counties. 
Another group is under consideration for 
Lancashire and Cheshire and a committee 
is mapping out the rest of the country into 
suitable areas. By this means we shall even- 
tually have a complete national system of all 
municipal and county libraries and some 


university and special libraries, grouped to- 
gether in appropriate areas for the inter- 
change of books, with each group dependent 
eventually on the National Central Library 
for books not obtainable within its own area. 

A further problem is that of internal or- 
ganization of a county system. Owing to 
the large populations to be served it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that the aver- 
age headquarters office as at present con- 
stituted cannot carry the weight of a large 
number of local centers without a consider- 
able enlargement of the organizing staff 
or alternatively some decentralization of 
services. The latter system has been adopted 
in Derbyshire, which is a county partly 
agricultural and partly industrial and con- 
tains several small towns which are situated 
in positions that render them peculiarly suit- 
able to the system. A number of depot or 
district libraries are established, each of 
which serves first as the branch library for 
the town in which it is situated and secondly 
as the depot from which books are distrib- 
uted to neighboring village centers. The 
county is to have six or seven of these 
depots and two have already been estab- 
lished in buildings specially planned for 
the purpose. Eventually the Derbyshire 
headquarters will cease to distribute books 
to ordinary centers and will act only as a 
feeder to the depots which are placed in 
charge of assistants, usually trained at head- 
quarters, each of whom is responsible to 
the county librarian for the whole of the 
area served by her depot. It is her duty 
to arrange the exchange of books with the 
local librarians and to forward to head- 
quarters requests for books not in stock at 
the district library. It is claimed for the 
system that its great advantage lies in bring- 
ing a good supply of books and expert super- 
vision within easy reach of the village 
centers, enabling local librarians to choose 
their books from the depot stock and reliev- 
ing the county librarian of a large amount of 
supervisory work. It also provides readers 
in the villages with a good public library 
within a reasonable distance if they care to 
use it in preference to their own village 
centers. Its weakness obviously lies in the 
fact that its success depends entirely on the 
efficiency of the district assistant who by 
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lack of initiative or carelessness may wreck 
the organization of a whole district. The 
system appears to be working smoothly in 
Derbyshire, but has not yet been applied 
to any other county except Lancashire where 
it is being tried for the detached part of 
the county. 

The other alternative, that of enlarging 
the headquarters staff so as to provide ade- 
quate liaison between the county librarian 
and all points of distribution, has not yet 
been boldly handled by any county commit- 
tee. In nearly every county the chief li- 
brarian is still the only officer responsible for 
organization and inspection, although some 
of the large libraries have deputies who carry 
out some of this work. In counties where 
exhibition vans are used it is also usual to 
send senior assistants with the van to charge 
or discharge books to local librarians, and 
these assistants usually deal with adminis- 
trative questions as well as with the han- 
dling of the books. Only one or two county 
libraries, however, have assistants who are 
really qualified to deal with local commit- 
tees, inquire into local disputes, or investi- 
gate applications for the establishment of 
new centers. We know nothing of branch 
supervisors or district organizers and there 
is serious need for highly qualified assistants 
to fill such posts. In some ways I suppose 
we have outgrown our strength. Existing 
staffs are in most cases too young to have 
had sufficient experience for positions of 
responsibility and such positions could 
scarcely be filled with men or women who 
have not had county experience. 

This leads us quite naturally to the prob- 
lem of the training of assistants for county 
library work. I know that you have recently 
given serious attention to this question, but 
it is not one to which we have yet found 
it necessary to give much consideration. 
Staffs have been recruited chiefly from the 
mass of boys and girls of sixteen to eighteen 
who have just left school and in some cases 
from among the students of the School of 
Librarianship in London. The latter are 
either graduates or non-graduates, but in 
either case, although they come to us with a 
good knowledge of technical subjects, they 
have little or no practical experience and 
are not qualified for posts of great respon- 
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sibility. In the small counties with staffs 
of three or four assistants there is no staff 
problem; the ,county librarian’s personal 
supervision extends to even trifling matters 
of routine, and it is sufficient that the junior 
assistants obtain more and more practical 
experience day by day and work steadily in 
their spare time to pass the examination set 
for the Library Association’s diploma. 

In the large counties the case is very 
different. Librarians are finding that their 
staffs, which were adequate in the early 
stages of development, are weak in the 
middle stages. Recruited young, the best 
of the assistants have been trained and 
moved out from headquarters to take charge 
of town branches or have obtained posts in 
other counties, leaving comparatively little 
material for filling responsible positions at 
headquarters. I know one librarian who 
is seriously disturbed by this problem; he 
has lost his deputy to another county and 
having used up the best of his senior assist- 
ants to staff his branch libraries, he has 
found himself without anyone whom he could 
promote to the position of deputy and has 
been compelled to appoint a senior assist- 
ant from a municipal library whom he will 
have to spend many months initiating into 
the mysteries of county work. In Lancashire 
we have been following the policy of filling 
at least some of our vacancies with gradu- 
ates from the school, always selecting can- 
didates with an arts or other degree on 
account of their wider education and in the 
hope that they will more readily grasp ad- 
ministrative problems than those who have 
had only a school education. It is rather 
early yet to report definitely on the results 
of this experiment, but I think I can say 
that it is justifying itself. These assistants 
come in on exactly the same terms as those 
who are less well educated and, with allow- 
ances for age, are paid the same salaries. 
We expect that some of them will in time 
qualify for posts as district assistants, super- 
visors of branches, and heads of depart- 
ments. Others will no doubt obtain posts 
as deputies or chief librarians in other coun- 
ties. In the meantime, we are endeavoring 
to give them wide experience by arranging 
when possible exchanges of assistants be- 
tween headquarters and branches and be- 
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tween county and municipal libraries. We 
also gather our branch, that is town, libra- 
rians together once a year for formal dis- 
cussions of routine and administrative 
problems. 

British county libraries, which began with 
the theory of service to villages only, and 
were consequently called “rural” libraries 
in the early days, have long since been de- 
veloped to include provision for all com- 
munities for which no service is provided 
by an urban authority. Most English coun- 
ties include one or two small towns with 
populations of from 10,000 to 30,000 for 
which a public library service with lending, 
reference, children’s, and other departments 
has to be provided. We have been greatly 
helped in this work by grants from the 
Carnegie trust, and this help has been all 
the more welcome on account of the poverty 
of some of these urban areas. In England 
and Wales (but not in Scotland) our finan- 
cial system does not provide for the erection 
and maintenance of branch library build- 
ings and the salaries of their staffs except 
where the area concerned is willing to be 
specifically rated or taxed for the purpose. 
In other words, a town which needs an up- 
to-date library service must pay its own local 
expense, only the provision of books, bind- 
ing, stationery, and fittings being chargeable 
to general county funds. Nevertheless, 
many towns, especially in Durham, Kent, 
Derbyshire, Middlesex, Lancashire, and the 
West Riding have been willing to undergo 
this extra expense. Many others, however, 
are so poor that they can undertake the bur- 
den only at the cost of crippling taxation. In 
such cases the ultimate solution is for county 
councils to undertake all expenditures, both 
general and local. 

Finally, the more progressive counties are 
beginning to find time for a certain amount 
of publicity work. This takes the form 
of exhibitions, articles in the press, maga- 
zines and bulletins, posters, and special lists 
and folders. I need say little about this, for, 
from what I have read, it is apparent that 
we can teach you nothing about library 
publicity. I might mention, however, that 
Northamptonshire issues a quarterly maga- 
zine which is one of the best in the country, 
containing good articles on current topics, 





reviews and lists of new books, library news, 
and programs of book deliveries. Another 
enterprising county has had the whole of its 
catalog printed free of charge in install- 
ments in the local newspaper. In Lanca- 
shire we issue plain monthly class lists of 
new books as supplements to our complete 
printed class lists. During the last eight- 
een months we have turned our attention 
to the publication of occasional lists designed 
simply to interest readers in good or useful 
books. The idea originated in the feeling 
of disappointment which we had at the 
quality of our borrowers’ general reading, 
and we endeavored to draw their attention 
to books which would be attractive and at 
the same time have some educational value. 
The first of these lists was called One hun- 
dred books for winter evenings and included 
both novels and general literature grouped 
roughly under appropriate headings. In the 
spring we published Summer delights, a list 
of books on traveling and holiday pursuits 
with some good books for reading after the 
day’s journey. Within the last week or two 
we have sent out a third, called Mainly for 
winter use, containing some good readable 
books of general interest and a selection of 
books on hobbies, home handicrafts, wire- 
less, and winter sports. The lists are not 
expensive. An edition of 8,000 cost $150 
and the results have amply justified the 
expense. We give the lists away and the 
demands for the books advertised have been 
overwhelming. It is encouraging to find 
that we have only to bring our wares be- 
fore the public eye to have them eagerly 
taken up. 
* * * 


Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Wayne 
County Library, Detroit, next presented a 
paper on: 


TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT THAT AFFECT 
CouNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


In Mr. Overstreet’s late book he quotes 
the chance remark of a western farmer 
about the weather. “There’s a hard wind 
blowing today, which helps, if you’re going 
in the right direction.” ‘There is a hard wind 
of new ideas blowing today, blowing 
through the “American political labyrinth,” 
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sweeping across the social scene and eddying 
into every corner of our professional lives. 
From what direction does it come? Are we 
struggling against the gale, blinded and 
dazed by the “swing and rush of the modern 
scene,” or are we headed in the right direc- 
tion conscious of what the social trends can 
mean to our institutions striving to maintain 
a sensible balance between new experiences 
and old backgrounds? 

In this discussion I hope merely to grasp 
from this wind a few straws that may prove 
clews as to what is the right direction for 
public library service; straws that indicate 
what changes are taking place in the reor- 
ganization of governmental units; straws 
that are blowing off the haystacks of social 
change. I am using examples largely from 
the metropolitan district of Detroit and from 
Michigan, because these cases naturally come 
most easily within my knowledge and be- 
cause this territory furnishes examples for 
many of the points under discussion. The 
Detroit sector is, of course, typical of most 
of the metropolitan areas in this country and 
the implications to be drawn from conditions 
there are applicable in many respects to 
communities with a much less complicated 
organization. 

It is interesting to note that the study of 
political science, as such, did not start in 
this country until about 1908. Since Lord 
Bryce’s statement that “The government of 
cities is the one conspicuous failure of the 
United States,” there have been fundamental 
changes in the structure of municipal gov- 
ernment. Included is the spread of the home 
rule movement, by which cities are per- 
mitted to draw up charters in accordance 
with their own specific conditions so long 
as the provisions are not contrary to state 
law. Considerable progress has been made 
in reducing the size of city councils, in in- 
troducing non-partisan elections, in central- 
izing responsibility by the appointment, 
rather than the election, of heads of de- 
partments. The profession of city manager 
is taking root, with some 425 cities now 
employing such an officer. Civil service and 
various other methods of appointment by 
merit are spreading in both the federal and 
city governments. 

With considerable justice, Bryce’s indict- 








ment might now be transferred from cities 
to counties, for very few reforms have as 
yet found their way into county government, 
The discussion of these problems remains 
largely the concern of academic circles. A 
study on County organization and govern- 
ment in Ohio made in 1932 by the Ohio In- 
stitute vividly describes the situation. “The 
county is unique for the antiquity and com- 
plexity of its governmental system. Its or- 
ganization consists of a medieval framework 
gradually modified and expanded in colonial 
times and greatly enlarged in the last 
seventy-five years. Its growth has been 
piecemeal and utterly without plan.” 

For a description of present conditions | 
have chosen the township supervisor type of 
county, where each township and city is 
represented by one or more supervisors on 
the governing board. The picture in its 
details fits only Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, and Wisconsin, the other states show- 
ing many variations of county and parish 
government and differing in the structure 
within such units. I hope, however, that 
some conditions characteristic of each ter- 
ritory represented by this audience will be 
mentioned. 

The typical middle west state contains 
more than one thousand townships, originally 
laid out in sections six miles square as a 
result of the policy of a government land 
survey authorized in Congress in 1785. In 
Michigan, as in other states, these artificial 
divisions were set up as “miniature repub- 
lics” by the state constitution, with not less 
than seven officers elected annually for each. 
The township includes and overlaps the gov- 
ernment of villages but not that of cities. 

In Wayne County, which is of average 
size, there are now about 145 governments, 
100 of which are of some importance. These 
include 9 cities, with 2 entirely surrounded 
by Detroit and 4 contiguous to it; 18 town- 
ships and 16 villages; 28 public health 
groups; 20 engineering organizations and 4 
corresponding number of police agencies. 
Since the last annexation to Detroit in 1926, 
the smallest administrative unit in the county 
has been a township of less than 24 square 
miles with a population of 73 in the 1930 
census; there the township offices are monop- 
olized by one family. The boundaries of 
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another small township are almost exactly 
those of the 5 villages within it. Two vil- 
lages extend into adjoining counties. 

Overlapping this conglomeration, and 
with their own set of boundaries, are some 
113 school districts. The largest of these 
covers all of Detroit, but within two of the 
other cities a combination of school districts 
has not yet been accomplished. The move- 
ment for consolidated schools had no great 
results here, for only two of this type are 
represented. Ten of the districts cover ter- 
ritory in Wayne and adjacent counties. 

The cost of government, which has 
touched $100 annually for every man, 
woman, and child, is met by various tax 
assessments, levied by the state, the county, 
the cities, the villages or towns, the town- 
ships, the school districts, and by special as- 
sessment districts such as those for drainage 
and certain types of roads. Scanning the 
country as a whole, almost fifty varieties 
of special taxing districts can be found. 

It follows that each unit of government 
has its group of officials, most of whom are 
elected. Elections are frequent and ballots 
are long, discouraging the independent voter 
and strengthening partisanship. The mem- 
bership of the county board of supervisors 
has grown in the past year from 125 to 146, 
due to the creation of new cities, each of 
which is entitled to several representatives. 
The Ways and Means Committee is a large 
one, there is a board of three county audi- 
tors and no chief executive to head up 
responsibility. But, as is often true, there 
is an appointed official with an obscure title 
who after years of service is now the key 
man in the administration of county affairs 
and who uses the energies of a group of 
younger men as a research committee. 

Given this extreme picture on one side, 
what forces are gathering throughout the 
United States to counteract it? There is a 
steady and increasing agitation for experi- 
ments in county government similar to those 
that are proving effective in cities. No great 
progress has as yet been made, but there are 
numerous straws in the wind which, com- 
bined with the resurgence of public interest 
in the methods, policies, and cost of govern- 
ment, may indicate a more rapid rate of 
change in the immediate future. 





Since 1930 commissions have studied 
county problems in eight states, and a few 
definite results have been achieved. County 
home rule is actually in operation only in 
California, but Maryland has passed an 
amendment to its constitution; and in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Montana op- 
tional forms of local rural government have 
been legalized. The commission plan, 
which in cities served to pave the way for 
managers, is in operation in two counties of 
North Carolina, in parts of Alabama, and 
has been applied to a certain extent in New 
Jersey. There are a few cases of the con- 
solidation of counties in Tennessee and 
Georgia, and scattered city-county combina- 
tions. The possibility of certain metropoli- 
tan areas becoming separate states is be- 
ginning to be discussed. Cook County, 
Illinois, has created the position of county 
president, but with restricted appointive and 
veto powers. A similar change was before 
the voters of two urban New York counties 
but failed to pass. 

“The public-service state” seems now to 
be entering a new phase, with the tendency 
to transfer functions from the county to the 
state or federal government. For instance, 
both North Carolina and Virginia have 
taken over the responsibility for all roads. 
North Carolina has gone further than any 
other state in assuming, during the present 
year, almost complete control and cost of 
schools and in undertaking the custody of 
able-bodied male convicts sentenced to more 
than sixty days. State supervision of local 
tax rates and indebtedness is the order of the 
day in Indiana, New Mexico, and other 
states. 

In Michigan, a Commission of Inquiry 
into County, Township, and School District 
Governments began its study with state 
funds supplemented by an endowment and 
has the services of members of the Political 
Science Department of the University of 
Michigan and of Mr. Lent D. Upson, direc- 
tor of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research. The special studies of this group 
are beginning to cause comment. Refer- 
ences in public print as to the possibility 
of combining Detroit and Wayne County or 
of abolishing certain useless positions are 
becoming more common. In last week’s pri- 
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mary election in Detroit a number of can- 
didates included such planks in their plat- 
forms. 

Sporadic movements for a county home 
rule amendment to the state constitution 
have appeared since 1919. While efforts for 
a general vote upon this failed to pass the 
last session of the legislature, it is a subject 
which is likely to continue to be introduced 
until favorable action is taken. 

The Michigan Muncipal League, which 
seems to act as a connecting link between 
campus theories of political science and the 
practical solution of problems as influenced 
by local politics and human equations, is 
urging villages to change to the city form 
of government, arguing that thus they will 
be removed from township problems and 
taxation, can eliminate a certain duplication 
in officials, and reduce operating costs. I 
have not seen figures that proved the last 
contention, but it is an argument well suited 
to the times. 

My own impression is that the real ob- 
jective of these changes may be to make the 
obsolescence of the township so evident that 
the general public will approve of its aboli- 
tion. Other moves tend to support this 
idea. A number of roads formerly under 
the township are now being maintained by 
the County Road Commission and show ob- 
vious improvement. A constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the tax on real estate to $15 
per thousand of valuation has made it neces- 
sary to apportion the amount to be raised 
by each division of government. This is the 
duty of a County Bureau of Taxation whose 
powers of revising local budgets and of 
equalization may tend to relieve the town- 
ship supervisors of one of their chief func- 
tions. And so there are indications that 
certain local officers may wake up some 
morning in the not too distant future and 
find that they have been shorn of all power. 
I suspect also that the movement to create 
more cities may result in making the Wayne 
County Board of Supervisors into a body of 
such monstrous size that it will collapse of 
its own weight. 

I want to follow this consideration of the 
changing structure of local government with 
a discussion of the organization of the public 
library. How many library units are actu- 


ally found within counties or sections oj 
similar size today? How does this one 
department of government fit into the gen. 
eral scheme of things? Are the channels 
of political reform so charted that libraries 
can follow the same or a parallel course? 

Mr. Carleton B. Joeckel has expressed 
doubt as to “whether any other activity of 
government is as vague, as indefinite, and as 
generally inarticulate in defining its purpose 
and its proper field of service and in telling 
the world at large about its achievements as 
the public library.” Certainly it is of in- 
creasing importance for the librarian to 
understand where his institution belongs in 
the set-up of local, state, and national goy- 
ernment. 

Using the Detroit metropolitan area 
again, this time as an example of the number 
of library units within one community, we 
find in Wayne County five cities that operate 
their own public libraries and have within 
their borders examples of business, special, 
university, and college libraries. One city 
has combined its school and public library 
in the high school building. Another has a 
public library separated in location from 
the school libraries but operated by the 
school board. 

One township supports a village library 
that has grown out of the efforts of a Ladies 
Library Association. The small section of 
the county which is east of the Detroit city 
limits and consists of five villages within one 
township is served by a chain of public libra- 
ries which are administered and financed by 
the board of a consolidated school district. 
This Grosse Pointe unit was worked out 
after a preliminary connection with the 
county service and was recommended because 
of the location, size of population, and 
wealth of the district. 

Except for the cases noted above, each 
school district has a separate school library 
or system of libraries and these codperate 
in varying degrees with the public libraries 
in their own territories. 

Agencies of the county library serve 2 of 
the 9 cities, 13 of the 18 townships and 10 
of the 16 villages. Its school department 
reaches annually about 100 schools in 95 
of the 113 districts. Included are all the 
smaller schools which are under the supet- 
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yision of the county school commissioner. 
Each county branch coédperates particularly 
with the school nearest to it. 

The county library is closely connected 
with the Detroit Public Library by formal 
contract and by consistent efforts to operate 
under identical policies and to maintain 
similar standards of service and book selec- 
tion, with separate budgets. In 1932, a 
shift in financing transferred the special li- 
braries in two tuberculosis sanitariums and 
the service to the blind from the Detroit 
budget to that of Wayne County. A branch 
for the subnormal children at the Wayne 
County Training School forms another spe- 
cial unit. 

Through the interloan service, the book 
resources of the county library are available 
for unlimited use without charge to all kinds 
of libraries, with the somewhat illogical ex- 
ception of those located in Highland Park, 
Hamtramck, and Detroit. The circulating 
material of the Detroit Public Library is 
also available to patrons of the county li- 
brary, although county citizens living out- 
side of Detroit are not given the free use 
of these books directly. The only codpera- 
tive cataloging consists of a record at county 
headquarters of the adult books owned by 
Grosse Pointe, which are thus made avail- 
able for interloan. Otherwise the free use 
of each library is limited to residents of its 
taxing district. Patrons of the county li- 
brary may, of course, use their cards at 
any county agency. 

The cost of county library service is part 
of the general county tax and is levied on 
the whole county without exemptions, De- 
troit paying more than 79 per cent of the 
whole. Another duplication in costs is due 
to the penal fine law which allocates funds 
to school district libraries or to public li- 
braries designated as such. Being a provi- 
sion of the state constitution, its long period 
of existence has created problems that 
ramify through the whole library structure 
of the state and complicate the considera- 
tion of any change. Between the county 
library and the schools it serves there is a 
rough division of book purchasing by mutual 
consent, the penal fine money being used 
largely for reference and supplementary ma- 
terial and the loan collections from the 


county stressing books of a more general 
nature. 

This describes the complicated machinery 
in Wayne County only, but, to have a com- 
plete picture of the actual community, we 
must multiply these library units by three 
or four to take in adjoining counties. With 
downtown Detroit as a center, the natural 
district is a semicircle with a radius of 
twenty-five or thirty miles and includes 
roughly four counties. To the north there 
are two villages, a city and the unincorpo- 
rated part of a township, parts of two coun- 
ties which are literally across the street from 
Detroit. 

The significant point is that we consider 
library service organized to fit natural com- 
munities rather than the artificial sections 
laid out by surveyors 150 years ago. Our 
mental maps of the logical library district 
should resemble the irregular outlines of 
the New England town rather than the 
rectangular middle west county. I would 
go so far, at least in this group, as to say 
that we should consider the phrase county 
library obsolete and talk only in terms of 
regions or communities, lest we be betrayed 
into carrying outworn conceptions over in- 
to new eras. 

Many of our present governmental forms 
were devised in the horse and buggy age and 
are long outmoded. In our efforts at 
least to think in terms of the present auto- 
mobile epoch let us not forget that condi- 
tions are never fixed. The airplane is here 
and is making steady progress as a common 
means of transportation. Front page ac- 
counts of stunt flights are reminders that the 
distance from coast to coast on our continent 
is shrinking almost monthly, and that the 
world is contracting with equal rapidity. 
We need to look forward to the community 
whose radius is determined by machines of 
1500 horse power rather than by one or two 
horses. 

It is not my purpose to overemphasize the 
difficulties of library reorganization, but 
rather to draw a sketch which, while be- 
longing to the realistic school, has its colors 
and lights as well as its shadows. Com- 
paring the library situation with that of the 
reorganization of government as a whole, 
there is much to encourage us. Since the 
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public library is a rather young department 
of government, it has not had the time to 
develop as many petrified growths as may 
be found in the older parts of the structure. 

We can point to encouraging trends to- 
ward new alignments and a number of 
examples where improvements have passed 
beyond the experimental stage. The latest 
survey is Libraries in Canada, which “pre- 
sents the findings and recommendations of 
a committee of Canadian librarians on the 
status and unrealized possibilities of libra- 
ries in the several provinces.” During this 
conference the question of how the library 
can be fitted into the great social laboratory 
of the Tennessee valley is under discussion. 
I understand that the study of public ad- 
ministration now under way at the Chicago 
Graduate Library School will bear closely on 
many of these problems. 

We have a few regional demonstrations, 
as for instance in Vermont, in the book 
selection activities of a committee in the 
Boston metropolitan district and in such 
interlibrary loan systems as that reported 
from New Jersey. Our British cousins have 
done much to coérdinate their library efforts 
in the community which is England, or in 
some respects the British Isles. I expect 
that many of you, especially those from the 
west, are making mental reservations be- 
cause your own territory is an exception to 
these remarks. I am assuming that all are 
familiar with the examples of unification 
within the library world, so that I need not 
take the time to mention each individual 
case. 

In many states structural changes are 
needed and call for a major operation on the 
body of law or on the state constitution. 
In other sections it will be possible to con- 
solidate functions between counties without 
waiting for a change in legal forms. Cali- 
fornia has been able to combine counties 
to make one library unit, in fact its county 
library law was so set up that many of the 
complications now prevelant east of the 
Rockies never developed. 

During 1931, the Michigan legislature 
passed a regional library law allowing for 
the combination of two or more counties for 
library service. An amendment to the county 
library law, also passed in 1931, makes it 


possible for a county or regional library 
to contract with any or every type of munic. 
ipality, so that we have the legal means of 
drawing library lines in community patterns, 
During the last two years of stress it has 
not been possible to make use of this wel- 
come machinery. 

The direction of general county reform 
should be watched, for solutions to library 
puzzles. What are the legal possibilities 
for the library under county home rule 
charters? Where should the library be in 
the picture of a county headed by a small 
commission, with a county manager as chief 
executive? What effect will the shifting of 
functions and financing from counties to 
states, or to the federal government, have? 
Precedents are being multiplied for asking 
that part of the state and national educa- 
tional appropriations be assigned to the pub- 
lic library. Will it be best to have sources of 
income, as well as the responsibility and 
supervision, divided? Can this be done 
under the proper safeguards? What func- 
tions and responsibilities should remain with 
the local unit? 

We are apt to talk glibly of how a con- 
solidation of library units will reduce costs. 
Members of our board have challenged that 
statement with requests for proof. Have we 
the records of actual cases that prove this 
to be literally true? In our district we 
can prove a corollary with far different im- 
plications, namely, that certain cities, vil- 
lages, or townships could not afford to main- 
tain their county branches at the present 
level of service. For our future protection 
I think we should make a more accurate 
statement of the purposes of library exten- 
sion, which include, with a consolidation of 
units, an improvement of the weaker links 
and the extension of service to districts now 
without it. There is every likelihood that 
this will and should increase the total li- 
brary cost. 

The public library holds a somewhat stra- 
tegic position in the social order in that it 
does not have a reputation for many serious 
sins of commission. It has been built on 4 
foundation of conservatism and careful 
spending, even on frugality. I believe that we 
can claim that on the whole libraries are 
operating on budgets carefully planned and 
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folluwed, with practically no misuse of 
funds or overdrawing of accounts. The pro- 
fession can lay claim to intelligence and 
education, if not to scholarship, and to a 
morale developed through appointment by 
merit. We have a cooperative spirit within 
the group. Our general attitude is one of 
unselfish service to the public, based on ideals 
that are non-political, non-sectarian and non- 
propagandistic. Our institutions can justly 
claim to be a bulwark of the democratic 
ideal in that they offer equality of intellec- 
tual opportunity. 

Granted these valuable assets, does this 
constitute the whole duty of the library— 
especially at this particular time? Can we 
be charged with any sins of omission? We 
have had three lean years which by compari- 
son have made their predecessors seem fat. 
We have questioned every expenditure, re- 
weighed services in the light of their costs 
and searched every cranny of our budgets 
for items that could be eliminated. Harried 
by the everyday necessity of settling adminis- 
trative, supervisory, and personnel problems 
and of keeping up with the routine informa- 
tion needed for careful book selection, there 
is a danger that we will become isolated 
within our institutions. In modern parlance 
we might be accused of “chiseling,” of step- 
ping up production beyond the point of safety 
for the staff or the institution. We may 
well stop to consider whether petty econo- 
mies in themselves are as important as the 
economy to be achieved through the wider 
point of view of consolidated effort. 

I think there is also the lurking danger 
of the librarian becoming too self-satisfied. 
We are inclined to be complacent over the 
smattering of information that fills our 
minds, when we should be eternally striving 
to maintain a “perspective on life and social 
progress.” The proof of the vital influence 
of books upon men that reaches us daily over 
the circulation desk is likely to lead to a 
dangerous sense of satisfaction and a forget- 
fulness of the broader implications of our 


rightful place in the society of today and 
tomorrow. 

Since 1929, we have been using all our 
energy to retain the progress already made. 
Now we must respond to the challenge of 
the new day and do much more than that. 
The conservative foundations having been 
laid, we need to become more vocal in lead- 
ing our communities to an understanding of 
the function and value of the public library. 
Being a case in point, we must do our part 
to correct the popular misconception that all 
government is inefficient and is operated for 
the benefit of selfish interests. We must 
take our stand with those who are upholding 
the importance of the intellectual life and 
the power of the spirit. 

For each individual librarian, I would 
advocate a wider viewpoint. No matter 
what your outlook is now, expand it; it can- 
not become too broad. Your professional 
thinking has been built up around an organi- 
zation of a certain size. Widen that view 
and consider the libraries just outside your 
present limit of vision. Go home with the 
scales of familiarity off your eyes and look 
at your own situation. 

In terms of personal education and social 
attitude we are also in need of expansion. 
Today it is necessary to know the kaleido- 
scopic changes in social standards, not only 
from the printed word, but from contact 
with the people in your own community who 
represent various shades of opinion. Any 
assumption that it is enough for the libra- 
rian to keep abreast of the changing currents 
of literature and education falls short in an 
age of economics. Certainly our profession 
is one that should be characterized by less 
cultural lag than others. 

No doubt some of you heard Alexander 
Woollcott discussing governmental responsi- 
bility in one of his Town Crier broadcasts 
last week. Urging New Yorkers to vote, 
he said, “Don’t listen to those people who 
say that democracy won’t work. Of course 
it won’t work. It’s up to us to work it.” 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting followed this paper 
at which the reports of the secretary- 


treasurer were read and approved. The 
reports showed a balance of $310.31 in the 
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treasury and a total active membership of 
162. Because of the unprecedented situation 
created by the death of Mrs. Julia G. Bab- 
cock in January, the chairman elected at the 
meeting of the section in New Orleans, a 
proposed amendment to the constitution to 
provide for a vice chairman was read and 
accepted as follows: 


“That Article 5, Section 1, of consti- 
tution be amended to read as follows: “The 
officers of the section shall be a chairman, 
a vice chairman, a secretary-treasurer, and 
three directors, who shall be elected by the 
section and shall comprise the Executive 
Committee.’ 

“That Article 6, Section 1, of the consti- 
tution be amended to read as follows: “The 
chairman shall preside at all meetings or 
if unable to be present, the vice chairman 
shall preside. The chairman shall be a 
member ex-officio of all committees.’ ” 


This suggested amendment was published 
in the September A. L. A. Bulletin, thereby 
bringing it before all the members one month 
before the meeting. 

The second meeting of the section was 
held Wednesday evening, October 18, with 
115 members present. Edith A. Lathrop, 
associate specialist in school libraries, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., had 
as her topic, “How County Libraries Serve 
Schools.” A more detailed report of this 
study will be incorporated in her forthcom- 
ing book, Rural school library services and 
practices. 

A paper on “Library Service to Rural 
Schools in California” was given by Mabel 
R. Gillis, State Library, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. After outlining the history and de- 
velopment of the county library law and of 
library service in California she spoke of 
some features and activities of county li- 
brary service to schools: 

“A central school library department is 
established in each of the forty-six county 
libraries. 

“A professional librarian acts as head of 
the school library department and may have 
one or more assistants if the county is a large 
one. 

“Books are circulated to all the schools 
instead of standing inactive on the shelves 
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of the school district libraries after they 
have outlived their usefulness. 

“The supplementary books required by 
the school manual are provided and circy. 
lated by the county librarian. 

“To everyone concerned, the codperation 


under this plan brings large returns both | 


tangible and intangible for a small financial 


investment. The tangible advantage js jn 
the increased number of books that each 
school has at its disposal. Because of the 
ever increasing central collection each school 
may use in the course of the year material 
costing many times the amount of money 
it appropriates to library service. The 
equally valuable although intangible result 
is the kind of service that only a profession- 
ally trained librarian can give. 


children have the opportunity to learn both 
the present and future value of public |i- 
braries.” 

Miss Gillis then went on to say: “Several 
years ago the chief of the division of ele- 


Through | 


this experience in a real library system rural | 





mentary education and rural schools of the | 


state department of education and the 


county library organizer of the state library | 


made a survey of the school district libraries 
of one of the twelve counties of California 
which is without a county library, followed 
by a survey of county library service to 
schools in an adjoining county comparable 


in assessed valuation, population, topog- 


raphy, number of school 
money expended for school purposes. 
“These two counties are in the ‘Mother 
Lode,’ a mountainous section of California. 
Nature has been equally generous to each, 
but in library facilities these counties are as 
far apart as the poles. One is without com- 
munity library service, struggling under 
the incubus of school district libraries with 
no medium for exchange of books; the other, 


districts, and | 


pulsing with the life of a vigorous institu- | 


tion—the county library.” 

At the close of the discussion, the chair- 
man brought up a few items of business. 
A Resolutions Committee was appointed by 
the chairman to draw up resolutions of a> 
preciation of the valuable services of the 
late Julia G. Babcock to be presented to 
the Executive Committee, published in the 
proceedings of this meeting, and sent to Kem 
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Kern 
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County Library in Bakersfield, California, 
of which Mrs. Babcock was librarian at the 
time of her death. The resolutions follow: 

“Whereas, The County Libraries Section 
of the American Library Association feels 
deeply the loss by death of its chairman, 
Mrs. Julia G. Babcock, and 

“Whereas, The group has_ greatly 
missed her counsel and guidance this year, 

“Be it resolved, That an expression of 
this feeling is hereby conveyed to her family 
through her former library associates in 
the Kern County Library. 

“Masev R. GILLIs,” 
“Mary Watton Harris, Chairman 

A motion was made and passed that the 
new president be asked to continue the 
Committee on Specialized Training for 
County Librarians and that the new presi- 
dent be asked to re-appoint Miss Harris as 
chairman of the committee, or appoint a 
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new chairman if Miss Harris did not wish 
to serve. 


New OFFIcers 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
having been read and accepted at the first 
meeting, the following officers were elected 
for the year 1933-34: Chairman, Constance 
Bement, Extension Division, State Library, 
Lansing, Michigan; vice chairman, Hazel 
C. Clark, Burlington County Free Library, 
Mt. Holly, New Jersey; secretary-treasurer, 
Adele M. Warner, Wayne County Library, 
Detroit; director for three years, Myra 
Whitney Buell, Extension Division, Public 
Library, St. Paul, Minnesota; directors 
holding over: Lillie Wulfekoetter, Public 
Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary Walton 
Harris, Webster Parish Library, Minden, 
Louisiana. 

Muriet §. Marcuant, Secretary 


Decimal (lassification Meeting 


American Library Association of a 

committee to codperate with the D.C. 
Committee of the Lake Placid Foundation, 
an open meeting devoted to the present 
status of the Decimal Classification was held 
Wednesday afternoon, October 18, in con- 
nection with the Chicago conference of the 
Association. 

The meeting was informal, and a free dis- 
cussion brought out many interesting points. 
Both committees were represented. 

The presence of some of the foreign dele- 
gates, namely, Hugo Kriiss, of the Prussian 
State Library, Berlin, and Dr. A. Vincent, 
of the Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels, 
gave the meeting an international bearing. 
Dr. Kriiss told of a German translation of 
the Brussels Classification now underway 
and emphasized the fact that this system 
was being adopted in Germany because of 
its universal features. The fact also that 
this classification had been very generally 
accepted in Europe for bibliographical index- 
ing made it almost imperative for those 
countries wishing to share in such world- 
wide undertakings to adopt the Brussels 


AS A result of the appointment by the 


scheme. This announcement naturally led 
to a discussion of the relation which should 
exist between the American and the foreign 
editions of the Decimal Classification. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
American edition should be kept as the li- 
brary edition for the average and medium 
sized libraries, not expanded as minutely 
as is the Brussels and not attempting to 
compete with it, or even to keep in line with 
its changes. This American library edition 
would be needed for the arrangement of 
books on the shelves, while the Brussels 
would be the edition used for indexing in 
card catalogs and bibliographies. 

The desire was expressed that the library 
edition be kept up to date and made an evenly 
expanded volume. Users of this edition 
should then be assured of current expan- 
sions, notice of these to be sent out at fre- 
quent intervals—monthly at least. This 
could probably be done through the Card 
Division of the Library of Congress. When 
large expansions are needed they should ap- 
pear in pamphlet editions; libraries are no 
longer willing to continue to buy a complete 
edition of the D. C. every time a few classes 
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are expanded. The feeling was expressed 
that new editions should not be issued more 
often than eight or ten years. Because of 
the need for quick decisions as to the up- 
to-dateness of the library edition, it would 
not seem feasible to attempt to keep in ac- 
cord with the Brussels, especially if they are 
not going to notify us of their changes. The 
distance would be too great to make such 
coéperation workable. 

Those who have used the Decimal Classi- 
fication for many years feel that their inter- 
ests must be protected and that they must 
be assured of the future growth of the 
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classification, but that what is most needed 
is a more frequent announcement of the 
placing of new subjects and the expansion 
of classes long in need of extension. 

The meeting demonstrated the need for 
coéperation, and also for an understanding 
of the problems which perplex both the 
users and makers of the Decimal Classifica. 
tion. 

Marcaret Mann, Chairman, 

A. L. A. Committee on Codperation 
with the Lake Placid Foundation 
Committee on the D. C. Classif- 


cation. 


Hospital Libraries Round Table 


HEN two hundred and seventy- 
five or more librarians interested 
in hospital work meet together, 


while at the same time ten other meetings of 
various sorts including the Order and Book 
Selection Round Table and the School Li- 
braries Section are going on, one may well 
question whether “Round Table” is a really 
descriptive term for the assemblage. As- 
sembly Room B in the Exhibition Hall of the 
Stevens Hotel was the scene of such a 
gathering on the afternoon of Friday, Octo- 
ber 20. 

The chairman of the Hospital Libraries 
Committee, Elizabeth Pomeroy, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., pre- 
sided, and Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, was the principal speaker. In 
presenting Dr. Fishbein the hope was ex- 
pressed that he would not see fit to arraign 
hospital librarians along with the “Medical 
Follies” and any possible anxiety on this 
score was minimized by the opening sentence 
of his address on “Librarians and the 
Patient” which was: “In the field of 
therapeutics, which involves all of the factors 
associated with the treatment of disease, the 
book occupies a place in the department of 
psychotherapy.” 

This address will be printed in full in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin but it is desired to include 
here a portion which indicates that Dr. 
Fishbein considers mere book service, with- 


out a librarian to direct it, incomplete. He 
said: 

“The hospital classifies its patients accord- 
ing to the specialistic service to which they 
are assigned. The hospital librarian, how- 
ever, must classify her patients according 
to their condition at the time she sees them. 
A book suitable for the patient’s condition 
on Tuesday may be all wrong for the same 
patient on Thursday and vice versa. Most 
hospital librarians, traveling about with their 
little carts, consult with patients as to their 
wishes and needs, but, like many consulta- 
tions, the patient sometimes does all the 
choosing. It is the duty of the efficient 
hospital librarian to guide this choice in the 
proper direction. If books are to be used 
therapeutically in the hospital, gift books to 
patients should obviously be under the same 
type of censorship and control as are baskets 
of fruit, flowers, puzzles, and similar de- 
vices. One would hestitate to bring a pocket 
knife as a gift to an eight year old boy sick 
in bed; one would hesitate to bring a bouquet 
of roses to a patient with rose fever, and one 
would never permit a patient who developed 
blisters every time he ate strawberries 4 
bowl of that luscious fruit. Similarly the 
hospital librarian must endeavor to familiar- 
ize herself with the books that have been 
given to the patient by well meaning friends 
without any realization of what these books 
may actually mean to the patient. Obviously 
this would require a considerable amount of 
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tact on the part of the librarian, and she will 
be compelled, like the psychiatrist, to arrange 
for substitution, transference, and other 
processes so familiar in the language of the 
psychoanalyst.” 

Dr. Fishbein’s address was highly stimulat- 
ing and his closing paragraph particularly 
valuable as pointing the way in which, in the 
speaker's opinion, hospital library effort 
should be directed: 

“The hospital librarian will, of course, 
realize that as yet her relationship to medical 
care is an exceedingly modest one, and that 
its potentialities are only beginning to be 
realized. Suitable experimentation, suitable 
study of individual cases, the preparation of 
papers dealing with specific points of view 
rather than with the general considerations 
that have thus far merited the lead in this 
field, must lead eventually to the establish- 
ment of definite lines for this interesting 
medical position.” 


PANEL Discussion 


After this address the group considered the 
“Methods and Problems of the Hospital 
Librarian Working from the Public Li- 
brary,” using a modified panel plan of dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Marion Sullivan O’Brien, 
Herman Kiefer Hospital Library, Detroit, 
acted as foreman and called upon the panel 
members to take their places around the 
table in the front of the room so that all 
remarks concerning the questions presented 
might readily be heard. Those taking part 
were: Eleanor Ricker, Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Martha Wilson, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois; Jane 
Kitchell, Public Library, Vincennes, Indiana; 
Gertrude M. Edwards, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rose O’Connor, Public 
Library, Sioux City, Iowa; and Bessie B. 
Silverthorn, Stanislaus County Free Library 
and McHenry Public Library, Modesto, 
California. Sitting in as advisers were Ruth 
Emerson, director of the Social Service De- 
partment of the University of Chicago 
Clinics, and Dr. Bert W. Caldwell, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Hospital 
Association, Chicago. 

Miss Ricker had given considerable 
thought to the question of costs of hospital 
library service when conducted by the public 
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library and had secured interesting data 
from several libraries. From among these 
she chose for analysis statistics from the li- 
braries of eleven cities which were best 
suited for study from a comparative point 
of view. These were: Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kalamazoo, Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis, Peoria, Providence, 
Seattle, and Youngstown. Her findings as 
presented at the round table are here given 
in part: 


Comparative Figures on the Cost of Hos- 
pital Service 


In view of the fact that nearly all libraries 
have had seriously to curtail services during 
the last few years, the figures used are from 
the last normal year, that is, before serious 
reductions were made in library budgets and 
service. It might be mentioned that budgets 
for hospital work do not take into considera- 
tion the cost of overhead. 


Cost Per Cost Per Number 

Vol. Cir- Vol.Cir- ‘Vols. Cir- 
City Year culatedin culatedin culated 

Library Hospital Per Bed 
Buffalo 1931 -115 -064 4 
Cleveland -222(1930) .o59(1931) 35 
Detroit 1930-31 .25 .06 46 
Indianapolis 1930 26 .077 24 
Kalamazoo 1931-32 .125 .087 88 
Los Angeles 1932 «105 -109 33 
Minneapolis 1930 -129 .066 
Peoria 1932 II .032 7 
Providence 1932 .161 .105 20 
Seattle 1931 .118 .065 31 
Youngstown 1930 .158 .077 72 


Analysis of Costs 


In analyzing the costs of hospital libraries 
operated in connection with public libraries, 
it was found that the average cost of cir- 
culating a volume in the eleven libraries 
listed above was .149 cents per volume, while 
the cost per volume circulated in the hospi- 
tals which these same libraries served 
averaged .073 cents. 

In many libraries it was found that no 
separate cost of hospital library service was 
kept. In such libraries this work was gener- 
ally part of the extension or stations depart- 
ment and it was impossible to ascertain the 
costs of different types of service rendered 
by these departments. 

Other libraries relied on the regular book 
collection to supply suitable hospital titles. 
These libraries had no way of estimating the 
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cost of books so their figures were necessarily 
incomplete from a cost standpoint. It was 
not possible to use the figures from Sioux 
City and New Haven in this comparative 
costs study. Sioux City is a pioneer in this 
field and both libraries do excellent work 
with hospitals. It was regretted that so few 
of the figures from the smaller libraries were 
complete enough for inclusion. Many of 
their questionnaires gave forth interesting 
data which showed the possibilities for this 
work in the small and medium sized li- 
braries. Still quoting from Miss Ricker’s 
material, the subject below is worthy of 
mention: 


What Some Librarians Are Doing about 
Hospital Work 


New Castle, Pennsylvania. There has 
been no curtailment of hospital library serv- 
ice except in new book purchases. This has 
not affected hospital libraries more than any 
other branch of library service or the main 
library. The board feels that even though 
service to hospitals is costly in time of staff 
and loss of books, it has great social and 
therapeutic value. 

Portland, Oregon. Hospital work has not 
been curtailed at all. Instead of reducing 
service the demand has increased because 
work in the county hospital has almost 
doubled. 

Bangor, Maine. There has been no cur- 
tailment during this period in our hospital 
library service. On the contrary, weekly 
visits have been increased to semi-weekly 
ones. 

Youngstown, Ohio. A three hundred bed 
general hospital was added for library serv- 
ice in 1932. Mr. Sumner said that while his 
library has had to curtail expenses, as has 
been the case with almost every other library 
in the country, he has not found it advisable 
to do it at the expense of any one department 
and particularly at the expense of the hospi- 
tal department. It is his feeling that if any 
department should be maintained the hospi- 
tal department certainly deserves considera- 
tion on the part of any librarian. 


Libraries Forced to Curtail Hospital Work 


Out of the fifty-five replies to the question- 
naires which were sent only seven reported 
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that hospital library service had been dis. 
continued: four on account of budget cuts, 
two because of lack of codperation with hos- 
pital authorities, one because of decreased 
patient load at hospitals. 

Toledo, Ohio. Work discontinued jn 
1931. Action was precipitated by resignation 
of hospital librarian. Felt that every hospi- 
tal should have twice-a-week service and 
they were unable to give this service. Hos- 
pital authorities failed to coéperate and book 
loss was tremendous. 

Evansville, Indiana. 
everywhere. 

Decatur, Illinois. Served only one hos- 
pital and had to discontinue that service 
due to budget cuts. 

Syracuse, New York. Library has closed 
three hospital stations because so few people 
were in the hospitals. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
continue the service. 

Marquette, Michigan. Dropped one sta- 
tion because of lack of codéperation from 
hospital authorities. Book loss great. 

Seattle, Washington. Hospital library 
service discontinued, August, 1932. 

Miss Wilson brought up the subject of 
plans for space for the library in hospitals 
and expressed the belief that it would be 
extremely helpful if there were some central 
authority on hospital library architecture. 
She stated that there is a need to have plans 
available for study, not with the idea of 
adopting a standard layout but for help in 
adapting such plans to the needs of the indi- 
vidual case. Dr. William H. Walsh, 612 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, was 
mentioned as an authority and Dr. Caldwell 
stated that the American Hospital Associa- 
tion had help to offer in this connection. 

Miss Kitchell took up the question of 
library personnel and the qualities a hospital 
librarian should have. She said in part that 
the “X-Ray” revealed personnel to be the 
aggregate of all workers in an organization; 
the individual worker, a personality; that 
of all the qualifications a hospital librarian 
should strive for, if any one is needed more 
than another, is faith in the value of the 
labor and enthusiasm for it. An innate love 
of people is necessary, good health, good 
cheer, and just enough sympathy to create 
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interest. Her prayer should be: “Dear 
Lord, I’d rather have pneumonia, I’d rather 
have a tumor—Oh, Lord, I'd rather have 
most anything than no sense of humor.” The 
library, it was brought out, has a joint re- 
sponsibility with the hospital to dispel vague 
fears and blind rebellions, and to cultivate 
mental and spiritual harmony as an aid to 
cure, and a necessity for healthful living. 
Miss Edwards, in speaking of volunteer 
workers, said that in Cleveland they have 
found students from Western Reserve Li- 
brary School very helpful, and that with so 
many librarians idle as at present they had 
found valuable help in unemployed library 
school graduates. It was brought out that 
along side the drawbacks of accepting the 
services of volunteers from the Junior 
League and college club groups go the inter- 
est which their participation arouses in 
others and the fact that they are enthusiastic 
supporters of hospital work. The arguments 
against them are that they are not, as a rule, 
dependable; that they telephone at the last 
moment that they are unable to be present, 
and that they have no regard for records so 
that much time is lost in checking up their 
work. The spectacular side of library serv- 
ice makes its appeal to them, and while they 
may be familiar with certain types of books 
they do not have the diversified knowledge 
necessary for satisfactory book selection for 
patients. They do not see the work as a 
whole as the hospital librarian who serves 
from the public library does, and lack of dis- 
crimination in choosing books for the sick 
would be a decided deterrent to the prog- 
ress and support of hospital work. Miss 
Edwards’ findings on the results of uti- 


lizing volunteer help in nine cities is inter- 
esting : 


Use of Volunteer Help 


Only eight libraries report the use of 
volunteer help, and almost as many opinions 
as to its value are given: 

Cleveland, Ohio. Serves fourteen hospi- 
tals and uses volunteer help in one hospital. 
Generally satisfactory. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. Has used some 


volunteer help but found it very unsatisfac- 
tory and discontinued it. 
Freeport, 


Illinois. Small 


community 
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which uses some volunteer help and finds it 
satisfactory. 

Portland, Oregon and Chicago, Illinois. 
Use some volunteer help but do not say 
whether or not it is satisfactory. 

Flint, Michigan. Uses volunteer help one 
half hour per week, but finds it unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Junior League does 
volunteer work. Fairly satisfactory. Could 
not have undertaken hospital work without 
this assistance. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. All service given by 
volunteers is fairly satisfactory. 

Mason City, Iowa. Attempted to use 
more volunteer help for the sake of economy. 
They report that this so-called economy 
measure raised the cost of service $350 to 


$400 per year because of the increase in lost 
books. 


Book Selection 


Miss O’Connor, in speaking on book selec- 
tion, emphasized the importance of having 
books of the right size, paper which it is a 
pleasure to touch and see, and clear type to 
appeal to the patient’s sense of beauty and 
to cause no eye strain. Reading by the con- 
valescent, it was stated, should be of short 
duration. Good literature, taken in small 
quantities, which will not emphasize the 
emptiness of the world while the sufferer is 
trying to regain courage, is to be preferred. 
Too often reading matter light enough to 
hold is too light to read and reacts unfavor- 
ably on the mind of the convalescent in that 
port of land between health and sickness. 
The patient with a fracture or some other 
prolonged physical disability may read almost 
anything but when a quick pulse must be 
avoided, books of nature, biography, travel, 
and poetry should be recommended and de- 
tective and mystery stories avoided. Miss 
O’Connor also brought out the opportunity 
the hospital librarian has for work in adult 
education among hospital personnel and the 
fact that she has a chance to contribute her 
bit toward higher standards in nursing edu- 
cation. She also commented on the need for 
more library minded doctors and nurses and 
more hospital and medically minded li- 
brarians. 

Miss Silverthorn explained how Ahwah- 
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nee Sanatorium, the tri-county tuberculosis 
sanatorium for Stanislaus, Merced, and 
Madera counties, California, is served 
jointly through the county library system, 
each county taking care of the institution for 
one year each. This means that only once 
in three years must each county librarian 
provide the books which are, as a matter of 
form, approved by the other two librarians 
interested. Only new books are used. A 
school is maintained in connection with the 
sanatorium and general reading, as well as 
books for school use, are supplied the chil- 
dren. 

Miss Emerson, speaking from her obser- 
vation in many institutions, regretted that 
hospitals generally do not allow space for 
the librarian’s work in the hospital. To 
this she attributed, in great part, the loss of 
books sometimes complained of and added 
that until one has his own “cubby-hole” he 
is likely to be forgotten. 

Dr. Caldwell said that he thought few of 
us appreciate the value of the hospital library 
to the hospital. He commented that we are 
dealing with the personnel of hospitals, as 
well as with patients, and have the chance to 
give great service in an educational, recrea- 
tional, and therapeutic way. He stated that 
he thought new hospitals without exception 
are making some provision architecturally 
for the accommodation of their libraries, and 
most of those in a position to do so are ar- 
ranging for a permanent library staff of one 
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or more members. He spoke particularly of 
a hospital in the south which he visited, the 
officials of which were desirous of remodeling 
to provide space for a library. He suggested 
to them that the American Hospital Associa- 
tion had plans of a number of hospitals in 
which libraries have been placed by the hos- 
pital’s consultant, the superintendent, the 
librarian, and the architect. Dr. Caldwell 
emphasized that the hospital library for the 
patient is not a mechanical service and that 
it adds to the enjoyment and benefit the 
patient may get from reading if the librarian 
takes time to talk books with him. This act 
in itself, he said, is of therapeutic benefit just 
as the choice of the right book is. From his 
own experience he mentioned having seen 
adults who were suffering severely from pain 
become quiet and take rest after reading a 
book; others lulled into a sleep not induced 
by drugs until the book or magazine dropped 
from their hands. Such, he concluded, is the 
library service to the patient. 

An announcement of the newly formed In- 
ternational Association for Hospital Libra- 
rians, noted in the A. L. A. Bulletin, Novem- 
ber, 1933, p. 531, was read. 

Questions from the floor were invited but 
topics covered by the panel members and ideas 
brought out in their discussion seem to 
have been a satisfactory way of giving de- 
sired information, and further queries were 
not propounded by the audience. 

ELIZABETH Pomeroy, Chairman 


Institution Libraries Round Table 


ROUND Table on Libraries in Cor- 
A eons Institutions was held at the 

Stevens Hotel, October 18, with the 
chairman, E. Kathleen Jones, Massachusetts 
Division of Public Libraries, Department of 
Education, Boston, presiding. 

The general topic discussed was, “The 
Average Prisoner and His Reading.” Miss 
Jones, in opening the meeting, under- 
took to answer the questions: “What is the 
intelligence and education of the ‘average’ 
prisoner?” “Given half a chance will he 
read?” Miss Jones said, in part: 

“In the country as a whole, from 10 to 





15 per cent of the prison population is listed 
as virtually illiterate; 55 to 75 per cent as 
having gone no farther than the sixth grade; 
3 per cent only, as college trained. Never- 
theless, these figures differ greatly in the 
various states and in different prisons. 

great majority of men in prison have not 
had even a high school education and though 
many of them are very intelligent in some 
things, few of them are readers except of 
fiction and the lighter type of non-fiction. 
But after all this is just about the same 
sort of reading reported by the public li 
braries. There is no doubt that the Amer 
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can people as a whole prefer the lighter 
literature which requires little or no 
thought. This isn’t to say that there is not 
a great deal of good reading being done by 
borrowers from our public libraries, as well 
as in the prisons, but it is true that only a 
small percentage of the public, whether be- 
hind the bars or not, on their own initia- 
tive read the very best books. As a rule, the 
public libraries report, though there may be 
somewhere a clamor from the rural popu- 
lation for adult education, that what the 
rural borrower asks for from the public 
libraries is ‘westerns and detectives.’ What 
readers either within or without the prison 
walls will do under guidance is another 
thing. 

“Again, the percentage of fiction read in 
the prisons is only slightly higher than that 
of the public libraries. The latter now 
boast about 60 per cent fiction to 40 per 
cent non-fiction, although it must be con- 
fessed that a great deal of the non-fiction 
is gossipy biography and very light 
adventure-travel. In the prisons the circu- 
lation averages somewhere about 70 per cent 
fiction to 30 per cent non-fiction. 

“Given half a chance, will the prisoners 
read? There is no question as to the answer 
in prisons where a man is locked in his cell 
from six o’clock at night until six or seven 
o'clock the next morning. He has nothing 
to do but read unless he happens to be in 
one of the more progressive prisons where 
the cells are connected with the radio. 
Prisoners will read almost anything they 
can get their hands on. In most prisons 
they have to rely upon a printed catalog 
in choosing books. Sometimes the title at- 
tracts them, sometimes the author. As a 
tule they seem to be afraid to draw books 
except by Oppenheim, Zane Grey and other 
authors whom they know, but they often 
pick titles like the Book of escapes and 
hurried journeys, Houdini’s Book of escapes, 
Glueck and Sheldon’s 500 criminal careers. 
The prisoner-librarians inform me with 
chuckles that their borrowers are often dis- 
appointed by these books when they get them, 
especially the last named. 

_ “A very interesting feature of the read- 
ing is that it falls off when the men go from 
the cell-block, behind-the-bars, locked-into- 


their-room system to one where there is a 
greater degree of freedom. For instance, 
the State Prison in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, is the old-fashioned type. In the 
Prison Colony in Norfolk the men have a 
good deal of freedom within the walls, live 
in dormitories, and can draw books from 
the shelves of the library instead of having 
to take them from numbers in a catalog. 
I am told that for a few weeks after a man 
is transferred to Norfolk he wants to do 
little else in his spare time but walk round 
the yard, sit out on the steps, listen to the 
radio, and get the feel of return to a more 
normal way of living. As a rule he does not 
read much at this time. Then he goes over 
to the library. He comments upon the open 
shelf system where he can select his own 
books. He asks for the kind of books he 
wants. Although he still reads fiction pre- 
dominantly the records for the last six 
months show that of the non-fiction (30 
per cent of the whole) the circulation was 
in this order: science, travel, history, biog- 
raphy, literature, philosophy, psychology, the 
social sciences, trades and business. They 
ask not only for books which are in the 
library but for others which they have heard 
about or have always wanted to read. They 
borrow from the state library commission 
lending library to a great extent. In addi- 
tion to filling individual requests, during 
the last year we have tried sending, on 
three months’ loans, twenty-five books on 
practically all subjects interesting to the 
men. Of the last lot, J cover the waterfront 
was taken out ten times, three books on 
adventure-travel seven times each. While 
these books are kept behind the desk a 
classified list of them with snappy headings 
is posted on the bulletin board. 

“Last summer a young Harvard under- 
graduate spent a few weeks at the Norfolk 
Prison Colony working out a thesis on 
‘Reading Habits of Prisoners.’ This student 
tried to find out whether or not there was 
any connection between the offense and the 
kind of reading a man liked. As the thesis 
is not finished, I cannot report on results. 
The student was impressed, however, and 
so were we, with the very general com- 
ment of the men upon the superiority of 
the open shelf system in the Norfolk library 
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over the closed doors and printed catalog 
at Charlestown. Several men also expressed 
a desire for direction in their reading but 
knew of no one to whom they could turn 
for such help. I might say here that this 
year we hope to offer a few programs in 
réading. 

“To sum up, then, we have these facts: 
The education of the average prisoner is 
less than high school: his intelligence may 
be a little higher, although the more one 
sees of prisoners the more one doubts their 
high intelligence and the super-criminal 
brain. Evidently these are the heads of the 
racketeering gangs who do not go to prison. 
We see also that prisoners will read, al- 
though most of them prefer only recreational 
reading just as the general public does; 
that the men who really want something 
better will accept guidance. 

“Our next point is: How can he get this 
guidance? This presents the problems: (1) 
Lacking a resident civilian librarian, how 
can book contacts be made with prisoners? 
(2) Are lists of correlated reading on sug- 
gested topics useful to the individual man? 

“Sometime the millennium will dawn and 
every prison will have a trained librarian 
capable of making book contacts with prison- 
ers. At present, with very few exceptions, 
the federal prisons are the only ones em- 
ploying trained civilian librarians. Most 
of the state prisons probably are supervised 
and helped more or less by the state library 
commissions. Minnesota is the one state 
having all its state institutions under a state 
board of control and employing an institu- 
tion library organizer. 

“The work done from the University of 
Wisconsin through its University Extension 
Division has long been known to those in- 
terested in the education of prisoners 
through books. We had hoped that Chester 
Allen, who has for several years made per- 
sonal contacts between the men in the prison 
and the books in the state library, would 
be able to come to this meeting and give us 
the benefit of his experience. He was un- 
able to do this but he has sent notes on his 
work which will be presented by Jennie 
Thayer Schrage, chief of the Traveling Li- 
brary and Study Club departments of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, who 
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will also outline her own work with prison- 


ers. 


How Wisconsin Makes Contacts Be. 
TWEEN BOOKS AND PRISONERS 


In substance, Miss Schrage said that the 
way Wisconsin became interested in library 
work in prisons was chiefly through Mr. 
Allen. He was in charge of extension work 
at the University of Wisconsin and visited 
the prisons of the state to find if there were 
any men who desired to take extension 
courses. He found considerable interest in 
courses such as penmanship and drawing, 
for in these courses the men could use their 
hands and were also furnished with the 
necessary supplies. However, it was found 
that many men could not pay the fees, or 
did not have a sufficient background to take 
these courses. Therefore, Mr. Allen turned 
to the Traveling Library Department to 
fill the demands. This led to the presenta- 
tion of reading courses to those who wanted 
them. 

The procedure through which this work 
was carried on started by an interview with 
the inmate, in which Mr. Allen obtained 
information as to the education, previous 
occupations, age, and sentence of the man, 
together with a statement of the type of 
course he would like to take. The desired 
course was then prepared by the Traveling 
Library Department. A card record of the 
books was kept so that the second book on 
the course could be sent automatically when 
the first came back. The men were re- 
quired to report on the books they had read 
so that some idea of the good received from 
them could be obtained. At the end of the 
course each man was asked to comment on 
the course, as well as to declare any interest 
in other reading courses. 

A year ago last spring, however, this 
service was abruptly discontinued with the 
warning that it would not be renewed until 
educational directors were placed in the 
prisons. As a result men were appointed to 
such positions in two of the prisons. These 
men now have charge of the library as 2 
part of their work. 

The tendency nowadays is to emphasize 
the similarity, rather than the differences, 
between the man in prison and the man on 
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the street. We no longer think that the 
prisoner is a distinct type of individual. 
As Miss Jones reported from Massa- 
chusetts, prisoners do much the same type 
of reading as does the outside public. 

Officials and guards are often hostile and 
lacking in understanding of the educational 
program. Frequently such people are placed 
in supervision of the prison library. For 
example, in one prison in Wisconsin there 
was an old guard whom they did not wish 
to dismiss so he was placed in charge of 
the library and sat in that room on a raised 
platform and guarded the books. The 
books were listed 1-2-3, so that they were 
not on the shelves in any subject order, and 
the printed catalog had to be consulted 
before a book on a certain subject could be 
found. 

When inmate librarians are used, their 
suggestions are often the basis for selection 
of new books for purchase. In such cases 
it frequently results that book purchases 
overemphasize a hobby or a particular in- 
terest of the inmate librarian. 

When books are received through gift it 
usually turns out that they come from some- 
one with a purpose, someone who wants to 
save a soul, or who has an ax to grind, and 
such books are not of very wide educational 
or recreational use. 

There seems to be a growing interest 
in the use of general lists of correlated 
reading. It was found in Wisconsin in one 
year that of 160 men who took definite 
courses the choice ranged over 136 subjects, 
from art and architecture all the way to 
whaling. It is not true that reading interests 
of prisoners necessarily follow the lines of 
the men’s vocations. 

It is interesting to see the possibilities 
of rehabilitative work through books. In 
a Wisconsin prison there was a life-timer 
who was in a state of considerable apathy 
during the first few years of his sentence. 
There was no possibility of his obtaining 
a pardon. Mr. Allen interested him in a 
reading course in English. Professor Gillin, 
famed Wisconsin penologist, talked to the 
man and succeeded in arousing in him a 
new interest in life in spite of the fact that 
the rest of his days were to be spent in 
Prison. The man came to feel that through 


his study of English he might, even though 
he was in prison, be able to accomplish some 
work which would help to keep others from 
trouble. 

A very high percentage of prisoners are 
recidivists, men who are returned to prison. 
This would indicate that even today our 
prisons do not fit men to go back to society 
although that is their avowed purpose. 
Books can help in this work, mentally and 
vocationally. 


Tue Work as DonE IN MINNESOTA 


Perrie Jones, supervisor of institutional 
libraries for the state board of control in 
Minnesota, was then called upon by the 
chairman to speak of the work being done 
under her direction. 

Miss Jones declared that a prison library 
is a laboratory. Results are aimed for far 
beyond that of mere circulation figures. At 
the state reform school at St. Cloud pub- 
licity was given to a reading list on Russia 
and the results were gratifying. This led 
to a request for a class on world affairs. 
The first subject chosen for study was the 
situation in Manchuria. The class sought 
the aid of the library for its information. 
Encyclopedias furnished introductory and 
general material, and lists were prepared 
of all books touching on the subject which 
were available. All members of the class 
were required to read at least six of these 
books, and to write a five hundred word 
article in report. It has been found most 
effective to require some sort of report on 
reading done. This project was so success- 
ful that another one has now been under- 
taken. There may be some difficulty in 
getting at the true interests of prisoners, 
however. One time some special investigator 
was going through Sing Sing to obtain vari- 
ous types of statistics. An inmate who was 
a college man was asked what he thought 
of the questioning. His answer was, “Oh, 
we give ’im what he wants!” It often works 
out that inmates answer queries with what 
they think is expected of them, rather than 
with an expression of facts as they see them. 

The speaker then proceeded to the next 
question for discussion, “What Can We Do 
for the Youngsters?” 

Some consideration should be given to the 
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reading of boys and girls from eight to 
fifteen years old in correctional institutions. 
In Minnesota there is a training school for 
boys and one for girls. At these schools 
an attempt is made to put the library on 
the same basis as that of any school library. 
A library should not be regarded as inferior 
or different from other libraries just because 
it is in a prison. The attempt should be 
made to make it as efficient as any good 
library outside. A user of an institutional 
library should be able to feel at home in an 
outside library. 

In the boys’ training school the boys are 
divided into platoons, and formerly one boy 
in each company went to the library to select 
the books for all the boys in that company. 
Permission has been obtained now, however, 
for all the boys to come to the library twice 
a week to select their own books. They 
come at scheduled hours during the day. 

When books are purchased cheap stuff 
should not be selected just because it is 
probable that the boy readers for whom they 
were selected have had poor backgrounds. 
The boys read considerably. During the 
year ending June 30, 1933, the circulation 
totaled 30,000 books, of which 34 per cent 
was non-fiction. The population of this 
school ran about four hundred. At the 
girls’ school 36 per cent of the circulation 
was non-fiction, while at the men’s reform- 
atory 32 per cent was non-fiction. 

The boys live in cottages and their head 
masters have much influence in connection 
with the quantity and type of books which 
are read. Sixty-four per cent of the boys 
are mentally dull or backward, but the 
rest are average, bright, very bright, or 
superior. It is surprising how much can be 
done with them. As an experiment one 
day a large group of boys was called to- 
gether and shown a collection of new books. 
Following this some poetry was read to 
them. First there was “The Walrus and 
the Carpenter,” and during the reading the 
boys were absolutely quiet, interested, and 
amused. Then some ten or twelve descrip- 
tive lines from Shelley were read. Though 
there were no preliminary explanations, the 
boys liked it. At this school, the monthly 
magazine contains a book page entitled “Our 
Library” which contains games about books 
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and book reviews. An attempt is made at 
all times to have the boys feel that it js 
their library. Much the same type of thing 
is done at the girls’ school. 

At the men’s reformatory at St. Cloud 
(which until recently housed only first 
offenders) and at the state prison, a ques. 
tionnaire was distributed in an attempt to 
discover the reading tastes of the men. It 
was hoped that the results of the question- 
naire would make it possible to interest 
the state university in extension work in the 
prisons. Only 28 per cent of the question- 
naires were returned. It was found that 
the largest group of men had gone no 
farther than the eighth grade and that only 
a very few had gone beyond high school. 
It was found that 70 per cent of the re- 
cidivists had taken no extension work. The 
survey also included a consideration of read- 
ing preferences. This questionnaire was 
not entirely satisfactory. It is difficult to 
obtain information which is accurate with- 
out having a staff which has individual con- 
tact with the men. It will be difficult ever 
to get very far without that. 

In Germany, near Berlin, there is a prison 
in which one wing is conducted as an ex- 
perimental prison. Here they are especially 
interested in psychological reactions which 
prisoners have from the books they read. A 
group is chosen and allowed to choose books 
from a certain selection. After an individual 
has finished reading a book he is not asked 
to give a dry review of it, but instead he is 
given materials for drawing or modeling, 
and invited to make something from them. 
The idea is that the reader will subtly re- 
veal his inner thoughts. It is worth experi- 
menting with this idea, realizing that our 
prisons are really laboratories. In Ger- 
many, too, as soon as a person is arrested, 
books and work are given to him. He is 
not permitted to lie idle. The reports of 
psychologists, educational workers, and the 
librarian are placed before the judge when 
the case comes up for trial. 

As Cy Hopkins said in an old book on 
prison work, “It would be well to know 
not only what books they read—but why.” 
In the Minnesota State Prison a life-timer 
was asked if he had read Jack Black’s You 
can’t win. Answering in the affirmative, the 
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man was asked if he thought it would be 
well to add it to the institution’s collection. 
His reply was, “No; it has a moral ending 
all right, but we don’t want it because it 
tells too many of the details about crime.” 


SomE TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The next speaker was Roland Mulhauser, 
librarian of the U. S. Detention Farm at 
Milan, Michigan, who invited his listeners 
to suppose that they were just appointed 
to the post of prison librarian and that he 
was discussing their assignment with them. 

Inmate librarians, or helpers, he stated, 
prove disappointing. Usually one cannot 
rely upon inmate help to last longer than 
one year. Many of the men are discharged 
or change their work within that time. 
Therefore, whatever work is taught them 
should be simple. The educational limita- 
tions of inmates are great, and in federal 
prisons librarians have no part in the selec- 
tion of their helpers. Typists are especially 
hard to get. 

Prisoners are a talkative group. They 
express their egos in the bigness of their 
job. Most of them are not well trained 
in any line. Their emotional instability is 
very marked. They are handled more or 
less as a regiment and when they do let go 
they do so more than people do outside. 

Some of them are quite original. An 
example is the way that they cataloged the 
books at Atlanta. These were done over a 
period of years and many of the books had 
been recataloged seven or eight times. Be- 
cause of the use of several systems books 
on the same subjects were often far sepa- 
rated. It is important that all their work 
be closely supervised. 

Prisoners tend to be enthusiastic. It is 
quite easy to arouse their interest in new 
projects, in athletics or entertainments, but 
they soon lose interest. As librarians they 
develop enthusiasm and for a while boom 
the work among other inmates. For ex- 
ample, foreigners often introduce others of 
their race to the resources of the library. 
The men are very loyal. If an inmate 
forms a dislike, he can cause much trouble. 
On the other hand, if one has his support 
an inmate will protect and aid him. 

One of the early problems which will 
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arise for the prison librarian is that of doing 
favors or taking messages out of the prison 
for inmates. Such requests are most em- 
phatically against the rules, and men will 
respect one more when they know that he 
will not do such a thing. Often an employee 
will be asked to bring things in for inmates. 
But any such infractions of the rules are 
apt speedily to terminate the librarian’s job. 

Of course, there should be no favorites. 
Do not think of it as a prison library, but 
rather as a public library, and the staff of 
inmate helpers should be treated accord- 
ingly. Don’t be curious about the pasts of 
the men. What they do tell will probably 
be fictitious. It may help you to get along 
with inmates to have them check your work 
occasionally and then they won’t mind your 
checking theirs. Their confidence can often 
be obtained by encouraging them to make 
suggestions. If there is a large enough staff 
it may be well to hold staff meetings. 

The longer one is in prison libraries the 
less he is likely to think of the value of a 
card catalog. It seems very difficult for 
the men to learn how to use it. Certainly, 
it should not contain such small details as 
the size of the books. The important thing 
is to arrange the books in order and to have 
a record of author and title. If the catalog 
is very simple the new books can be cata- 
loged and put on the shelves in a very short 
time. Thus the catalog will not be too ex- 
pensive to include in the work of the li- 
brary. 

A file of reviews of books for considered 
purchase should be kept. When one of 
these books is purchased, the card is trans- 
ferred from the consideration file to the 
author file. Publicity is later released in 
the form of book lists, which contain reviews 
taken from these annotated author cards. 
Consequently, it would not be wise to take 
the card catalog away entirely, but it should 
be simplified. 

So far as circulation problems are con- 
cerned, the greatest is to get the books 
back. At one time in the Atlanta peniten- 
tiary one-third of the books were “snags” 
and could not be found. The most popular 
books were stolen and sold among the in- 
mates. This was caused by the fact that 
inmate runners were used. It is very diffi- 
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cult to obtain permission to have open 
shelves. In old institutions tradition is a 
great obstacle. In new institutions progress 
can be made much more quickly. It is very 
hard to break old traditions. At Milan the 
books may be kept one week though re- 
newals are liberal. A man can take only 
two or three books at one time. This helps 
to get the books back. Books are checked 
by the door to the library so that one can- 
not get out without charging his books. It 
often is the case that guards cause more 
trouble about overdues than inmates. 

Mending is a great problem and one 
which is very difficult to solve. Prisoners, 
however, are easier on books than is the 
general public. About the only thing that 
can be done is to mend a book as soon as 
it shows any signs of wear. Do not try to 
rebind books completely, as few inmates 
can do it. Books should be examined for 
damage when they come back from circula- 
tion. If damage is found, a check mark can 
be placed upon the man’s order card. When 
a man has three marks on his card, he is 
called to the library for a conference. 

As to publicity methods, the Prison library 
handbook gives much information. It is 
important to save all book jackets and then 
to use every scrap of them. At Milan, 
effective though not artistic, jackets were 
strung on cords across the ceiling. It is 
also effective to use “blurbs” or notes which 
will suggest future reading as bookmarks. 
Annotated lists are often placed in books 
of the same general type, but of a more 
popular nature as, for instance, a Conrad 
list might well be placed in one of Jack 
London’s books, or Will James in Seltzer’s 
books. The most effective type of work, 
however, is to know each man and know 
what he wants. Individual work is best. 

While there are more obstacles to library 
work in prisons than there are in the out- 
side world, gratifying results can be ob- 
tained. At Milan, ten books per inmate 
were circulated in a month. 


* * . 
The last topic on the program was en- 
titled, “Adult Illiterates and the Library.” 


John M. Chancellor, supervising librarian, 
Bureau of Prisons, United States Depart- 
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ment of Justice, has made an exhaustive 
study of the type of reading needed for 
this class of prisoner and the available 
sources of supply. For this round table he 
prepared the digest of his study given below, 
which was to have been presented by Ray- 
mond C. Lindquist, another of the federal 
civilian prison librarians, as Mr. Chancellor 
was unable to give it in person. Unforty- 
nately there was not time for this very ex. 
cellent address on “What Service Can the 
Prison Library Render to Illiterates and 
Near-Illiterates?” 


Mr. CHANCELLOR’S PAPER 


Teaching absolute illiterates or beginners 
to read is the obligation of the prison school 
rather than the library. There seem to be 
only two possibilities of help that the li- 
brary can render to the beginner and inter- 
mediate groups in the illiteracy school. The 
first is to supply other school texts and 
readers than those used as the basic text 
in the particular classroom. An occasional 
student or other beginner may want such 
a text to use collaterally with his regular 
classroom book. The second help is pro- 
viding picture books with very little printed 
material and very simple captions as a 
possible aid to the beginner in learning to 
read or to the illiterate who wants to while 
away his time. Since there is practically 
no published picture book for adults that 
fully meets such requirements, the librarian 
will have to resort to making picture scrap- 
books and supplying the simple captions him- 
self. 

The library’s main obligation to the near- 
illiterate begins with those who have finished 
the so-called illiteracy school for adults and 
with those who left the grade school so 
early in life that their reading ability is 
unequal to the difficulties of the great ma- 
jority of books in our libraries. The obliga- 
tion consists not merely in searching out 
and providing the few books and publica- 
tions simple enough to meet the limited 
reading abilities of this class, so that there 
will be something on the shelves to meet 
the infrequent calls that voluntarily come 
to the library for such material; it is also 
up to the library to search out the possible 
users of such material and let them know 
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that it has at least a few books that are 
simple enough for them to read. 

Most people whose reading ability is slight 
and inadequate are discouraged and assume 
that there is nothing in print that they are 
able to read except the elementary school 
books, that it is no use for them to search 
any farther for interesting reading that they, 
with their limited education, can handle. 
They are sensitive about going to a library 
and betraying their deficiencies. It is de- 
pressing to see the quantities of books and 
feel that practically all are over one’s head, 
the uncomfortable feeling of the amateur 
among professionals. They have not had 
enough reading experience to know that 
reading can be pleasurable or can give in- 
formation on the simple things in which 
they are interested. There are many sub- 
jects which might be of intense interest to 
them, subjects which they may have the 
native mental ability to understand but 
which they do not know exist simply be- 
cause they have been so far beyond the 
pale and have never had the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with such subjects. 

The consequence is that if the prison li- 
brarian is going to wait for these people 
to come to him and voluntarily ask for 
something easy to read he is going to have 
very little demand for his “easy books,” 
and he will presently assume that no demand 
exists and that there is little use in bother- 
ing much about it. The demand is potential, 
not actual, and it will not become actual 
until he does something to help release it. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, that 
every one of these people of limited educa- 
tion has the native mental ability to read 
profitably if he is simply supplied with the 
necessary technique of the reader. There 
is perhaps a good share who are not readers 
because they do not have the necessary basic 
intelligence to learn to read or do anything 
that requires native mental ability of a cer- 
tain level. But experience with the so- 
called illiterates surely reveals that there 
are many who have a good deal of native 
intelligence and that their minds can work 
admirably with such tools as they have by 
chance learned to know. 

It is this group of intelligent but un- 
lettered and timid whom the librarian must 
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go out to meet and to make acquainted with 
the pleasures and profits that are available 
through books. The first thing he should 
do is to gather up his easy reading material 
and separate it from the rest of his collec- 
tion, put it in a particular corner, and label 
it plainly. The amount of such material 
available is meager enough, as we shall 
presently see, and to have it scattered 
through the whole library according to sub- 
ject classifications only serves to hide it 
further from possible use by those who could 
use it. 

It is then necessary that the librarian 
should give further publicity to his easy 
reading material by carrying news of it out- 
side the library directly to its potential 
users. This can be done by special lists that 
are distributed or posted on bulletin boards, 
or inserted in the printed library catalog 
in a conspicuous place with a brief note of 
explanation and invitation framed in the 
simplest English which he can command. 
It can also be done by contacting the prison 
school where the potential users of easy 
books are to some extent gathered. 

The obligation does not end here. There 
should be on the part of the librarian a 
considerable familiarity with the so-called 
“easy” literature, with the degrees of easi- 
ness of the individual books, and with the 
factors and theory involved in this whole 
problem of helping these people to become 
effective readers. After that there should 
be on the librarian’s part a good deal of 
personal attention and advice to the individ- 
ual in this group as he later becomes a 
patron of the library’s “easy shelf” for 
there will be continual difficulties over which 
each man must be helped individually if he 
is not to become discouraged early in his 
efforts. 

So much for the “reader” side of this 
problem. Now for the more difficult side 
of what there is for him to read. This is 
the really discouraging side. There is so 
little published material available which is 
easy to read and at the same time interest- 
ing that the librarian must be on his guard 
in his publicity efforts not to raise too great 
expectations about his “easy” collection, 
with regard either to its easiness or its 
power to prove interesting. Most of the 
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attention to the illiteracy problem has been 
given by the educational world whose main 
purpose was to prepare basic texts and 
readers for use in the classroom with adult 
beginners. For several reasons many of 
these texts for adult beginners learning to 
read are not very satisfactory. Many 
progress too rapidly in difficulty, their sub- 
ject matter is uninteresting, and they display 
little understanding of the psychology of 
the adult beginner on the part of their au- 
thors. The problem of providing non- 
textual reading material, for those who al- 
ready have some small reading ability and 
who want now to read for either pleasure 
or information in books that are not school 
books either in tone or format, may be said 
to have had practically no attention. 

The result is that we use makeshifts and 
substitutes pending the issue of something 
that specifically meets the need of this po- 
tential library patron for whom the library 
now has very little that is satisfactory. 
These makeshifts are of several types; 
there is the regular classroom text and 
reader that some persevering individual who 
is primarily interested in perfecting his 
reading technique may use with some satis- 
faction. Some of these adult beginners’ 
texts are designed for the native born but 
most of them are for the foreign born, and 
the subject matter of the latter is of little 
interest value and is usually objectionable 
in tone to the native born illiterate or begin- 
ner. 

Then another substitute is the simplifica- 
tion of standard novels of literature such as 
Ettie Lee’s simplifications of Les miserables 
and Silas Marner and Michael West’s 
simplifications of the Cloister and the hearth 
and the James Fenimore Cooper novels. 
The simplifications of these two people are 
perhaps about the best we have to offer at 
present. The whole list of such available 
simplifications is at present far from ade- 
quate. We also need good simplifications 
of stories with familiar modern settings. 

Then there are certain books, grade 
school readers and general books of fiction 
and non-fiction, written primarily for ju- 
veniles that are not so juvenile in tone, 
allusion, and illustration that they cannot 
be used to some extent with adult beginners. 
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None of these classes of books has been 
written and designed especially for the 
group of readers whom we are especially 
considering and who are numerous in our 
prison as well as our outside population: 
that is, graduates from the adult illiteracy 
school, and those adults who have in their 
youth had only a few years of schooling in 
which they perhaps learned to read and write 
simple and very common words, who can 
read headlines of newspapers and get the 
gist of newspaper reports on familiar every- 
day affairs, but who have to skip many un. 
familiar words and find it a task to read 
through as easy a book as the average popu- 
lar western story. For these reading ma- 
terial is needed which has a minimum of the 
less commonly used words and polysyllabic 
words. Such material should utilize brief 
sentence and paragraph structure and have 
a minimum of relative clauses and complex 
sentences. It should have fairly large, well 
leaded type, a clear, well broken page, and 
content which is at the same time brief 
and interest holding. 

The prison librarian should also be 
equally concerned with the problem of li- 
brary service to another closely related group 
of the undereducated, a group slightly more 
advanced than the one we have been con- 
sidering. This is the service to a group who, 
for the sake of a rough division, may be 
said to have completed most of the grammar 
grades in their youth but who have made 
little educational or reading progress since. 
It is probably true that the largest part of 
the non-fiction book output of publishers is 
addressed to a reading public which is as- 
sumed to have at least a high school back- 
ground and to a large extent more than that. 
The A. L. A. Subcommittee on Readable 
Books a few years ago addressed itself to 
the problem of searching out and listing the 
available reading material which could be 
satisfactorily used by this large group with 
less than high school education. The result 
was the publication in 1929 of the excellent 
pamphlet Readable books in many subjects 
by Emma Felsenthal which clearly defined 
and discussed the need and listed a number 
of books then available which more or less 
met the requirements. Most of the books 
mentioned in this list are too advanced and 
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too dificult for the near-illiterate group 
that we have previously discussed, but they 
involve similar requirements as regards 
simplicity, non-technical treatment, brevity 
of statement, fluency, adult approach, vitality 
or power to hold interest, and physical fea- 
tures that make for easy use and attractive- 
ness. It may perhaps be out of the question 
for the prison librarian to segregate the 
books that may be useful to this slightly 
more advanced group of ineffective readers, 
but he should give some attention to this 
special clientele as well, and at least list 
and become familiar with the books in his 
collection that meet the need and do some- 
thing to get such books in the hands of those 
who need them. 

Now to the question, “Where can we find 
out about the simple books for the near- 
illiterates?” On page twenty-five of 2500 
books for the prison library compiled by Miss 
Perrie Jones for the A. L. A. Committee 
on Libraries in Correctional Institutions 
several months ago there are suggested 
forty or so books of this type under the 
heading, “Easy Reading for Foreigners 
Learning English.” Appendix 5 of A. H. 
MacCormick’s Education of adult prisoners 
lists textbooks for the prison school some of 
which more or less meet the need of the 
illiterate and near-illiterate. The A. L. A. 
Committee on Work with the Foreign Born 
has issued several revisions of a folder Easy 


books for new Americans (0. p.) which lists 
a good many books of this type. The United 
States Bureau of Prisons, in conjunction 
with the A. L. A. Subcommittee on Readable 
Books, issued a few months ago a report of 
an inquiry on Available reading material 
for native born adult illiterates and near- 
illiterates which rather exhaustively goes 
into many of the factors involved and at the 
end of the report lists and discusses vari- 
ous books that do and do not meet the 
need. 

In using all of these lists it must be 
understood that many of the books men- 
tioned in them are very imperfectly suited 
to our needs. Rather they are lists of exist- 
ing approaches to the type of books needed 
for this group and must be used with judg- 
ment and the suggestions offered must not 
be accepted as full recommendations. 

Efforts are now under way in a few quar- 
ters to bring attention to the dearth of 
suitable reading material for this very large 
fraction of our population, in prison and out, 
perhaps several million potential readers 
with good minds for whom the book and 
most other printed material is practically 
non-existent as far as any use they can make 
of it is concerned. It is to be hoped that 
authors, educators, publishers, and libra- 
rians will before long take cognizance of the 
need and do something to meet it. 

E. KATHLEEN Jones, Chairman 


Funior College Libraries Round Table 


Table was well attended at both ses- 

sions, Tuesday morning and Wednes- 
day evening, October 17 and 18. The 
chairman, Dorothy Schumacher, Crane 
Junior College Library, Chicago, presided. 
Five papers on varying phases of junior col- 
lege library interests were read and dis- 
cussed. 

Pauline I. Dillman, Junior College Li- 
brary, Joliet, Illinois, spoke on “Magazines 
in the Junior College Library.” She stressed 
the importance of selection to fit the college 
curriculum and to supply current informa- 
tion until books are available, and suggested 
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that sample copies be obtained and examined 
before the final list is compiled. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets outlining notable features of 
several representative magazines were dis- 
tributed. Helpful annotated buying lists 
and magazine indexes were discussed also. 
Miss Dillman suggested inexpensive methods 
of binding and recommended that libraries 
bind all indexed magazines. This paper 
will be printed in full in the February issue 
of the Junior College Journal. 

B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College Li- 
brary, Columbia, Missouri, told of an experi- 
ment in “Instruction in the Use of Books at 
Stephens College.” Mr. Johnson believes 
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that instruction in books should be given “as 
a part of regular class work under the direc- 
tion of the regular classroom teacher” at 
the time when these tools are needed “as 
aids to solving a problem which they (the 
students) are facing.” The dangers of this 
program are (1) that “many students will 
not receive complete instruction in the use 
of books unless provision is made for teach- 
ing specific abilities in specified courses ;” (2) 
that regular classroom instructors “may not 
be well enough acquainted with the library 
to offer instruction in its use.” Mr. John- 
son carried out his program through individ- 
ual and group conferences, examination of 
course outlines, summary lists of successful 
methods, and visits to classes. He has been 
singularly successful in obtaining codperation 
and interest from the college faculty. 

“Junior College Library Standards” were 
then discussed by William M. Randall, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Mr. RANDALL’s ADDRESS 


I have been asked by your chairman to 
talk to you about the revision of the stand- 
ards of the North Central Association for 
the libraries of colleges, and particularly 
junior colleges. I suppose you would like to 
know why you have been asked, or why you 
will be asked (as the case may be), to fill 
out involved questionnaires, check long lists 
of books, and generally make yourselves the 
more or less willing victims of an assault of 
paper-work which must be time consuming 
and tedious, and which may seem to many 
of you unnecessary. Before I can begin to 
give you the reasons for this apparently un- 
reasonable demand upon your time and 
energies, it will be necessary to talk a little 
about standards themselves. 

Standards may be considered in several 
ways. In the first place, it will be well to 
understand exactly what is meant by a stand- 
ard as it is employed in educational work. 
We have at Washington a department of 
the federal government known as the Bureau 
of Standards. This bureau is engaged con- 
stantly in defining standards for all sorts 
of things. But the standards they define are 
different in essence from the sort of stand- 
ards with which we are concerned. For 
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example, the bureau defines, let us say, the 
standard bushel of wheat or corn. This is 
an exact standard from which there must 
be no deviation in either direction. The 
standard bushel must contain neither less 
nor more than a certain amount. 

Educational and library standards are 4 
little different. They require not less, to 
be sure, but they put nothing in the way 
of an excess. The North Central Associa- 
tion, for example, will never fight with you 
if your bushel of library service contains 
more grain than the standard bushel they 
define. They may have something to say 
if it contains less. In other words, educa- 
tional standards generally are not standards 
in the sense that they are exact defini- 
tions. They are rather statements of 
minimums below which it is improbable that 
successful or satisfactory results can be 
expected. 

There is another division of standards 
into kinds which it is important for us to 
examine. We may have, for the same in- 
stitution, standards of equipment and stand- 
ards of performance. That is to say, we 
may require of a library that it have a certain 
size staff, a certain number of books, and 
that it spend a certain amount of money. 
These are all, broadly speaking, standards 
of equipment. 

On the other hand we may concern our- 
selves solely with what the library does, 
in other words with its performance. For 
example, instead of saying that a library 
shall have a certain number of books, or 
even that it shall have certain books, we 
may say that it shall have a certain effect 
upon the students of the school so far as 
their reading habits, their study habits, their 
choice of recreational means is concerned. 
Such a standard would be a standard of 
performance. 

Now it is quite evident that it is much 
easier to devise standards of equipment than 
it is to devise standards of performance for 
such an institution as a library. The reason 
for this lies in one of the properties of such 
standards. 

If a standard is to be useful, it must have 
certain qualities. One of these might be 
called measurability. That is to say, if @ 
standard is to be any good at all, we must 
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be able to measure the thing to be standard- 
ized against it. We must be able to say 
whether or not the thing in question “meets 
the standard,” to use a common phrase. 
Otherwise, the standard is useless. 

It is easy to measure against standards 
of equipment. It is a simple matter to say 
whether a school of a certain size has a 
certain number of books, or a certain num- 
ber of chairs in the reading room of its 
library, or a certain number of people on 
its library staff. There can be no quibbling 
about it—no doubt. It either has or it 
has not. In other words, it either meets 
the standard or it does not. 

Because this is true, most of the standards 
that we have had for libraries have been 
standards of equipment. Although the 
North Central Association has not now, and 
has never had, any code of actual standards 
for libraries, they have had unwritten stand- 
ards by which their inspectors judged libra- 
ries: these have always been standards of 
equipment. And it seems at first sight that 
these are proper standards. Certainly they 
are the most obvious standards. 

But there is another property which sound 
standards must have which casts a doubt 
on the properness of standards of equipment 
alone for libraries. If a standard is to be 
satisfactory, it must not only lend itself to 
measurement; it must also measure signif- 
icantly. In other words, it must measure 
the thing or things about an institution which 
are significant in the success or failure of 
that institution in the performance of its 
task or function. 

This is a point of great importance. It is 
a point which has been lost sight of in the 
formulation of many standards for libraries; 
or, if not lost sight of, one that has been 
neglected for a certain reason. This reason 
is plain. It is the assumption on the part of 
standard-making bodies that there is a direct 
relationship between excellence of equip- 
ment and excellence of performance. In 
other words, we have assumed that if we 
measure the equipment of a library we 
measure its performance. We say to our- 
selves, in effect, that if a library has a cer- 
tain number of books, or certain books; if 
it has a building of a certain design; if it 
has a staff of a certain size or training; if it 
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spends not less than a certain amount of 
money each year; then it is bound to turn 
out a certain library service, and this library 
service is bound to have a certain effect 
upon the students served. 

That is really what we want to standard- 
ize, this effect upon students. That is really 
what we want to measure, this end product 
of all our equipment and all our efforts. 
What does the library in the college do 
for the student? Now, the question is, can 
we measure this, can we be sure that our 
libraries are doing a good job, by measuring 
their equipment alone? And that, in short, 
is what we are trying to find out. That is 
the task which those of us who are con- 
cerned with the revision of the North Cen- 
tral Association standards for libraries have 
set for ourselves. 

You may well remark that it is a useless 
task. You may well make two objections 
to it. The first one might be this. Isn’t 
it perfectly plain from past experience that 
standards of equipment have worked? The 
answer to that question is quite simple. It 
is “No.” Not only is it not plain that they 
have worked, it is plain that they have not. 
Let me tell you how we know this. 

Two years ago, at the beginning of this 
project, we made a careful comparison of a 
representative group of libraries approved 
by the North Central Association on a basis 
of their then used standards and an equally 
representative group of libraries not ap- 
proved. We were able to do this easily 
because at that time I had been busy for two 
years inspecting college libraries for the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
forming judgments on them, not on the basis 
of their equipment, but on the basis of their 
performance. These judgments were not 
my own alone. They were the judgments 
made by the Advisory Group for College 
Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation. This 
group consisted of college presidents and col- 
lege librarians, men of long experience who 
knew the colleges under consideration inti- 
mately. 

We discovered two things by this com- 
parison: namely, that the successful meet- 
ing of standards of equipment did not 
necessarily result in a library with a good 
performance record; and that failure to 
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meet these standards of equipment did not 
always result in a library with a poor per- 
formance record. In other words, we dis- 
covered that there was no_ constant 
relationship between the equipment of a 
library and its performance. So much for 
the usefulness of the project. 

But, you may say, if standards of equip- 
ment will not work why not write stand- 
ards of performance and be done with it? 
The answer to this is simple also. We can- 
not write standards of performance for 
college libraries because they are not 
measurable in that way. These standards 
must be of a sort which can be applied by 
the inspectors of the North Central Associa- 
tion. They must be definite and easy to 
administer. Standards of performance in 
education cannot, apparently, be made defi- 
nite and easy to administer. 

Our task then is to devise standards of 
equipment which will measure performance. 
The difficulty with the present standards 
is that the equipment they measure is not 
the significant equipment of the library. 
We must determine what it is in the equip- 
ment of a library that is significant. We 
must find out the measurable elements of a 
library organization which determine the 
immeasurable results of its operation. 

It is quite evident that if we continue to 
measure all the equipment of a library, we 
shall be measuring the insignificant factors 
along with significant factors. The total 
result of such a measure, which gives weight 
to insignificant factors in a library organi- 
zation, will itself be insignificant just in 
proportion to the insignificant factors which 
enter into it. And if we accredit or dis- 
credit colleges on a basis of such a measure, 
without knowing which are the significant 
and which the insignificant things, we shall 
be doing a grave injustice to colleges. We 
shall, to put it quite bluntly, be condemning 
them for not doing things the doing of 
which is not important. It will be exactly 
analogous to discharging a competent work- 
man from his job because he does not choose 
to wear a blue suit, or because he does not 
choose to eat fish on Fridays. 

There is another very important point 
in this matter of equipment which must be 
considered. In any standards for libraries 
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which pretend to measure the performance 
of libraries, we cannot confine ourselves to 
the library itself. In other words, the 
significant factors in the success or non- 
success of a college library may not be |j- 
brary factors in the strict sense of the phrase, 
They may be factors in the instructional 
methods or the administrative methods of 
the college. As a matter of fact, it appears 
that they are quite likely to be, at least in 
part, such factors. 

I should like to make that quite plain, 
Let us imagine, if you will, a certain library 
with a large and carefully selected collec- 
tion of books in the natural sciences. Now 
it is quite evident that the total effect of 
these books on the student body of the 
college will depend upon whether or not 
they are utilized. If the students do not 
read them, their effect—their perform- 
ance—is zero, no matter what may be their 
intrinsic excellence. Whether or not the 
students do read them will depend in the 
long run not on the library, its equipment, 
or its staff, but upon the method of instruc- 
tion in the natural sciences. In other words, 
in a very real sense the method of instruc- 
tion is a part of the equipment of the library 
in a college. 

This idea works just as well the other 
way. Suppose we are depending upon 
standards of equipment for our rating of 
libraries. Here is a library with a very 
poor collection of books in the natural 
sciences. It fails to meet our standard in 
this respect, and so we say to the president 
of the college, “Sorry, but you can’t join 
our club until you get together a good col- 
lection of books in the natural sciences. 
We'll tell you what a good collection is. 
Here is a list. Go and buy them.” Now 
the list we hand him may be an excellent 
list of books judged intrinsically. But it may 
be at the same time a list of books quite 
useless in that particular situation because 
of the methods of instruction employed. We 
should, therefore, be requiring this college 
to spend money, which could be devoted to 
more useful things, on unneeded and un- 
usable material. And this would be pre- 


cisely analogous to passing a law requiring 
every citizen of the country to learn to speak 
German simply because it can be shown that 
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a knowledge of German is of great value 
to certain people in the United States. 

We are faced then with a definite prob- 
lem in defining standards for college li- 
braries. This problem, reduced to its lowest 
terms, consists in determining measures of 
equipment which will measure performance. 
It consists in selecting those factors in the 
college library’s operation which result in 
optimum effect upon the students of the 
college. And we must always remember 
that these factors may not be in the library 
itself. They may be found elsewhere in 
the college organization. 

In the statement of the problem in this 
way we have of course neglected, or rather 
taken for granted, one important point. 
We have taken for granted that we know 
the optimum effect of a college library on 
students. In other words, we assume at 
the beginning that we know what a college 
library should do in terms of results. It is 
not altogether clear that we do know this. 
At least we know it only in part. There 
is disagreement about it. But for this we 
are obliged to accept the consensus of au- 
thoritative opinion. ,We are obliged to 
admit as the functions of the college library 
those functions upon which a majority of 
the competent educators of the country 
agree. 

We come now to the method of solving 
this problem. How are we to discover the 
items in equipment, the measure of which 
will give a valid measure of performance? 
We can do it, we think, in this way. First, 
we measure the performance of the college 
library in a selected group of colleges—a 
group which is a fair sample of all colleges, 
and one which exhibits within itself ex- 
amples of all the conditions existing in col- 
lege libraries. This costs a great deal of 
money and requires a great deal of effort. 
If it were not so costly and so difficult we 
would have no problem, for if it were easy 
and inexpensive we could always measure 
performance directly. But it is not. It is a 
job which we can afford to do but once, and 
then under extraordinary conditions of in- 
come and personnel. 

When we have these measures of per- 
formance, and when we are sure that they 
are measures of performance for a valid 
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sample of colleges, we proceed to get 
measures of equipment for these same col- 
leges. And in getting these measures of 
equipment we are careful not to neglect 
extra-library factors which may contribute 
to the success or failure of the library pro- 
gram. In other words, we study not only 
the library itself but everything else about 
the college which affects the final product, 
the student and his education. 

We now have these two measures side 
by side: on the one hand, a study of what 
the library has accomplished; on the other, 
a study of the equipment with which the 
work was done. The process now is one 
of comparison and correlation. What are 
those factors of equipment common to all 
colleges which show a record of good per- 
formance? It seems reasonable to suppose 
that these are the factors that are significant 
in the equipment. If we find a group of 
colleges performing well from a library 
standpoint, and at the same time possessing 
certain factors of equipment in common, 
and if these factors of equipment are not 
invariably found in colleges with poorer 
records of performance, it is safe to con- 
clude that these are the significant things, 
the things in equipment which must be 
measured in order to predict performance. 

The questionnaires and book lists which 
have been filled out and checked are the 
data which we had to have to measure both 
equipment and performance. Long ques- 
tionnaires, long book lists, and troublesome 
records of this type will probably not be 
required again for this purpose. They were 
needed to set up the standards, to define 
the measures. The object of it all was to 
devise standards which could be adminis- 
tered with a minimum of difficulty on the 
part both of the accrediting agency and the 
college, and which would at the same time 
measure what must be measured—the per- 
formance, the end product, the effect of the 
library and the college upon the students. 


* * * 


Charlotte Zepf, Public Library, Chicago, 
spoke on “Recent Books for Junior College 
Libraries.” Mimeographed sheets were 
distributed listing twenty-seven books 
grouped according to the following head- 
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ings: Philosophical Approach; Peace Propa- 
ganda; Modern German History; Ameri- 
can Points of View; Art; Literary 
Criticism. Miss Zepf’s paper bore out the 
theme of the meetings with its emphasis on 
books rather than on the handling of 
books. She used as the basis for her selec- 
tion for a junior college library, books 
which were suitable for the average intel- 
ligent reader. 

“Books and the New College Plan at the 
University of Chicago” was the subject of 
a paper by M. Llewellyn Raney, University 
of Chicago Libraries. Mr. Raney reviewed 
the history of the junior college movement 
and described the Chicago plan especially 
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as that plan affected the university library, 


REporRT ON STANDARDS 


The Committee on Standards submitted 
the following tables supplementing their 
April, 1932, report (A. L. A. Proceedings, 
August, 1932, pp. 570-75) and requested 
that the committee be released because of 
inconclusive evidence. Returns on _ their 
questionnaire represented only about 35 per 
cent of the junior colleges in the country, 
Lack of agreement as to what constitutes 
a junior college was the chief difficulty en- 
countered in making the study. The com- 
mittee urged, however, that further study 
be made. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 1932 REPoRT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 








Items Reports Total Average Median Extremes 
47 274,556 5841 4633 150-22,000 
31 5250 4438 150-16,000 
31 4006 3138 145-15,000 
41 21.76 17 3-80 
38 116,843 307 455 0-4000 
44 2258 51 38 0-174 
“COMBINED” GROUP 
Items Reports Total Average Median Extremes 
EER ee 7 eee eee eee 98 545,404 5565 4855 1000-25,000 
MESES oe Be Sh cha detaanee nace 63 5384 798 1093-14,000 
ESE SSS ey ee cee eee ree 63 4206 3215 784-12,420 
Volumes per ee Seer tee Cen cava eet aac 79 26.3 20 2.25-174 
Average accessions...............-.....008 80 451 300 40-2000 
Peri omebed OU le oe es 98 4198 42 35 5-180 
“SPECIAL” GROUP 
Reports Total Average Median Extremes 
Volumes. . 14 143,106 10,221 6486 3200-40,000 
Volumes*. 9 8386 6790 3200-15,976 
Titles... aa 9 7145 4911 3000-15, 
Volumes Der stu a 6 AGS AG eee 12 2362 1783 
Average accessions...................50005 13 11,111 847 620 150-3500 
Peri iis subscribed EEE SES 12 659 54 49 12-150 





*In cases where both volumes and titles are reported. 


TITLE DISTRIBUTION 





— GROUP* 


“COMBINED” Sarr 


— nl “NORMAL” GROUP$ 





Average Median Average and Median 

Class ya Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per ‘Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
000 2.83 2.6 4.82 6.02 8.47 5.8 8.29 
100 4.98 4.12 3 3.54 2.29 2.5 1.62 
200 6.09 1.6 3 5.69 1.6 2.42 11.21 
300 16.09 14 10 10.68 15.27 14.2 8.32 
400 3.86 2.3 2.3 3.17 1.46 98 11.24 
500 8.8 7 7.10 8.41 8.14 75 41 
600 4.58 3.8 4.33 5.28 15.63 15.67 2.47 
700 2.94 1.9 3 2.85 5.28 4.42 1.74 
800 30.05 29 29.90 30.35 25.02 24.6 33.21 
900 16.89 15.50 22 22.78 16.28 16.9 17.51 
*Twenty-three reports. tForty-two reports. {Four reports. §Two reports. 

: echnical” and “Normal” combine to make the “‘Special’’ group. 
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BUDGET 





“SEPARATE” GROUP 


Items Reports Total Average 
college budget............ 22 4.2 
Poin oe aausing............. 22 $74,458.98 sz52s.84 
chan nts vdeo senses 
Fork budget per student...............+.. 21 6.91 
“COMBINED” GROUP 
Items Reports Total Average 
college budget............ 33 4.05 
eee indes............. 71 $80,240.50 $1042.08 
Gg dejo cooee oo 47 2.99 
“SPECIAL” GROUP 
Items Reports Total Average 
of total college budget............ 8 2.5 
Ba Ee periodicals, ea adie ila siethinica ate 13 $28,225 $2171 
Cost per student... .........-..2- eee ee eee 9 9.85 
Book PGE. o.o:0 ven vccrccccces 10 3.25 


Median 
4.43 


1000 
10.51 
5.00 


$150-$17,000 
3- 54.02 
A3- 25.90 


Extremes 
1-14 


0-$8800 
$1- 31.00 

0- 15.00 
Extremes 


a yy 
“ 71.00 





FULL-TIME LIBRARY STAFF 





“SEPARATE” GROUP “COMBINED” GROUP “SPECIAL” GROUP 
Enrollment Reports Total Distribution Reports Total = tae Total Distribu' 
> ei ee 12346 . 8:2 2 
M0-400...... 22 eee 39 42 5 27 6 1 7 75 fo 459 4 ~ s € @ 
500-099........... 6 12 a 9 21 § 121 6 = & Be A 
errr 4 10 2. &.,.8 27 45 3 1 





Read the above table thus: Thirty-nine junior colleges with enrollments ranging from 40 to 499 employ a total of 42 full-time librarians 


5 have no full-time librarians, 27 have one, 6 have 2, and one employs 3. 


NON-TECHNICAL TRAINING 

















“SEPARATE” GROUP “COMBINED” GROUP “SPECIAL” GROUP 
Type of Training Number Number Number 
Four ETA i nintasscesneccwes 1 1 
Less one year of college................. 1 
~ years A a. Riis sSccnaedanieks 3 é 5 
‘our years of college................2.s0000: 
de. as nnssinaninnoonbibens 1 
SMES cie sc tctcceceenssccccecece 7 2 
Re in iin cnankh otbuingeswhbous 1 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 
“SEPARATE” GROUP “COMBINED” GROUP “SPECIAL” GROUP 
Type of Training Number Number Number 
Tem than one year... ...............00.c00e 7 27 5 
One year of library sclence................... 20 35 5 
a years a a, science, signee notte: 4 H 1 
echnical college course 
Library experience — Syl, ere 8 22 3 
LIBRARY EXPERIENCE* 
“SEPARATE” GROUP “COMBINED” GROUP “SPECIAL” GROUP 
Number N Number 
3 
2 3 1 
1 4 2 
6 8 1 
10 24 ll 
14 39 45 








“Twenty-six librarians also report teaching experience. 
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REPORTS 
Number Per Cent 
atts 5 cc nawidak nan Wh ob nneMershesaschaabnee ROTI 48 29 
A iinas deanadainss hints Meee OS we oes eae 102 62 
LERAeS .icdancdidnaseaqanetue han chan eas ehehsieaeaeeee 15 9 
Virginia Kramer, Junior College Library, chairman for the Montreal meeting, 


Bradford, Massachusetts, was selected as 


VeLma R. SHarrer, Secretary 


Funior Members Round Table 


HE business meeting of the Junior 

Members Round Table on October 

18 was called to order by the chair- 
man, Robert Alexander Miller, University 
of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 

During the past year the members of the 
group have been working on a supplement 
to Cannons’ Bibliography of library econ- 
omy. This supplement will bring the 
earlier work up to date, covering the years 
1921-32. In the absence of Lucile M. 
Morsch, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 
City, editor-in-chief, Dorothy J. Comins, 
of the same library, reported on the work 
done. The plan throughout the year was to 
have the volume off the press by the time 
of the conference, but unavoidable delays 
made this impossible. The manuscript of 
1,728 typed pages is now in the process of 
publication by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Helen Travis Ziegler, Free Public Li- 
brary, Montclair, New Jersey, gave a re- 
port on the questionnaire on training for 
librarianship which she directed this past 
year for the group. Over four hundred 
questionnaires were sent out to library school 
graduates all over the country, but so few 
replies were received that no conclusions 
could be reached. After discussion by the 
group it was decided that this study was 
valuable enough to be continued during the 
coming year with the hope that more concrete 
results could be obtained. 

Since the problem of unemployment among 
librarians was a very pertinent one at this 
conference, some time was given to the dis- 
cussion of this problem. It was decided, 
however, that the round table in itself could 
give no specific aid, but it was voted to 
offer any assistance possible by the group to 


the senior groups of the American Library 
Association. 

Ways for professional advancement of 
younger members of the profession were dis- 
cussed. The organization of junior mem- 
bers divisions of the various state library 
associations was considered advisable. The 
value of specialized training in college and 
library school as opposed to general training, 
and the value of an advanced degree in |i- 
brary science as opposed to a degree in the 
arts or sciences were discussed. It was 
voted to make the subject of professional 
advancement a definite part of next year's 
program. 

The age limit for members of the round 
table was raised to thirty-five years. 

Helen A. Ridgway, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, Jamaica, New York, gave a 
report on the work of the junior members 
division of the New York State Library 
Association. The chairman then called for 
discussion on the matter of a policy for the 
round table. In order to formulate a per- 
manent policy for this group it was voted 
that an Activities Committee be appointed 
by the incoming chairman, and that this 
committee together with the chairman, 
secretary, and members of the Executive 
Board of the round table, subject to the 
three-fourths vote of these members, pass 
on projects for the development of the round 
table. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt, State Teachers’ College Library, 
Greeley, Colorado; secretary, Margaret 
Oldfather, Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus; member of the Executive Board, 
Gerald D. McDonald, New York Public 
Library. 
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This completed the business meeting, but 
a luncheon was held on Thursday, October 


19, at the Century of Progress grounds. 
MADELINE GLENN Wyer, Acting Secretary 


(ending Section 


afternoon, October 16, in the Stevens 

Hotel, with the chairman, Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado, presiding. 

Mr. Wyer mentioned the retrenchments 
on the part of libraries throughout the 
United States, and the advisability of stop- 
ping to review the program of library serv- 
ice and to weigh the various activities in 
which libraries have been engaged. Mr. 
Wyer believes that libraries should concen- 
trate on two things: first, an intimate knowl- 
edge of the public for whom libraries are de- 
veloped, whether or not they are users of 
the library; and second, the building up of a 
wider book foundation on the part of the 
library staff. He announced the subject of 
the meeting as the “Importance of Knowing 
Books and Readers.” 


i HE Lending Section met Monday 


Miss RATHBONE’S ADDRESS 


Josephine Adams Rathbone, Pratt Insti- 
tute School of Library Science, presented 
some of the findings of students of the school 
concerning the popularity of certain authors 
and subjects—the result of an investigation 
carried on in five branches of the New York 
Public Library, with Jennie M. Flexner, 
readers’ adviser, as counselor in the experi- 
ment. Miss Rathbone’s address appeared in 


the November, 1933, issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 


RAcINE StuDy 


Marie Amna Newberry, Public Library, 
Racine, Wisconsin, gave a report on a study 
of one day’s circulation at Racine, a project 
undertaken as an outgrowth of the 1932 
Midwinter Meeting. 

Miss Newberry said that the study was 
confined to the circulation and the informa- 
tion service of the main library and the six 
branches, and it indicated that 2.95 per cent 
of the potential reading public used the li- 
brary on that one day, or in other words, 


2.95 per cent of the total population of 
Racine minus children under five and illiter- 
ates. In the day’s circulation 4.97 per cent 
of the registered borrowers were repre- 
sented. 

According to Miss Newberry: “We had 
1,052 adults and 744 children. We do know 
that there were more girls than boys among 
the children. The spread over the popula- 
tion and the industries interested us very 
much. In the 1930 census there are thirty- 
five industrial groups listed as belonging in 
Racine, and on this one day the Racine 
Public Library had every group but three 
represented among the borrowers. ‘Those 
three groups had a total of 117 employees, 
so it is, perhaps, not to be wondered that 
they were not represented in the circulation. 

“The list of borrowers represented stu- 
dents, manufacturing and machine workers, 
business and clerical groups, the unemployed, 
the professions, the trades, the people who 
were high school students when registered 
but the time of registration was so far back 
that they had undoubtedly finished high 
school, transportation, personal service, 
electrical industries, and public service.” 

Miss Newberry called attention to some 
interesting occupations brought out by the 
survey, among them a steeple jack and a 
bulldozer. She also mentioned certain visual 
results of the survey, maps and graphs, that 
could be viewed in one of the conference 
exhibit booths. She continued: 

“We have some very interesting analyses 
of the selections of individual readers. A high 
school boy who was looking forward to col- 
lege took The high school boy and his prob- 
lems and How to succeed in college. A truck 
driver amazed us by taking Needlecraft. A 
kitchen worker took a copy of the Settle- 
ment cook book and a cook took First plays 
by Milne. An unemployed man chose How 
to stay married and Hows and whys of 
human behavior. One could not but feel 
there might possibly be a human problem 
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back of that choice. A salesman came in 
for help in planning a booth for a food show, 
and borrowed The A B C of exhibit plan- 
ning. An estimator took The land question, 
A perplexed philosopher, and Protection or 
free trade, all by Henry George. 

“There was some vocational reéducation, 
I think, going on. An unemployed man took 
Photo coloring and tinting. A shipping clerk 
took Three acres to liberty and Rabbits for 
food and fur. A plumber took Vegetable 
gardening, and the wife of a dental manu- 
facturer took Constructive anatomy and 
Figure drawing. 

“These are just some of the results. We 
are not through with the study yet.” 

The topic of the second part of the pro- 
gram was “Shaping Circulation Policies in 
the Light of Recent Years.” 

Adam Strohm of Detroit and Carl B. 
Roden of Chicago were scheduled to speak 
but were unable to be present. In their place 
Ruth Rutzen, of the Public Library, De- 
troit, read the following paper: 


Miss RuTZEN’s ADDRESS 


The acute problems of the last few years 
have not so much changed as they have 
intensified certain policies and objectives of 
library service. Long before the depression 
caused us so much worry we were concerned 
with the relative importance of the quality 
and quantity factors in that service. We 
were questioning whether a volume service 
was enough. We were questioning what 
was back of that volume service, and where 
it was taking us. We were becoming critical 
of some of the phases of that volume service. 

We launched into programs for adult edu- 
cation, readers’ advisers, young people’s 
rooms, and other features in our efforts to 
strengthen the quality motif in our work, 
but all of such measures were more or less 
directed at an expansion as well as an im- 
provement of the service. Then we were 
faced with the alarming problems of drastic 
retrenchments. 

In Detroit, the earth began shaking under 
us during the last half of 1931, and we had 
to concede that a part of the structure 
would fall, but up to a point we could 
determine which parts should stand. 

From the first, the plan of action aimed at 
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preserving the quality and standards of the 
general service. Roughly, the plan aimed to 
maintain adequate staffs at all opening hours 
in all units operating, to protect the book 
fund to as great an extent as possible, and to 
make the greatest cuts in least important 
fields. 

Some branches were closed but every effort 
was made to provide a fairly adequate staf 
for agencies in operation, and the library 
was closed one day a week when the five day 
week became a necessity for all city em- 
ployees. It was considered important to re- 
tain schedules which made the individual 
assistant responsible for good service, and 
checked the lowering of standards which 
would necessarily follow recognition that the 
service load per individual made such stand- 
ards impossible. 

The administration also held that a serv- 
ice dependent on an old stock without suffi- 
cient additions of new material could not 
be good enough to justify so large a payroll, 
and that there should be some balance be- 
tween book fund and payroll figures. Conse- 
quently, though book funds were drastically 
reduced we have been able to make available 
the important new books, and this year the 
budget calls for a sum for books that is 
double that for last year. 

The program was definitely based on serv- 
ice cuts in fields that seemed least important. 
Fiction purchases were almost negligible ex- 
cept for those added through the rental col- 
lections. 

Not all libraries had to face the same 
problem or as acute a problem as Detroit 
faced, yet this is probably a rough outline 
of emergency programs for other libraries. 

What do we see in such a program? With- 
out minimizing the importance of the fact 
that we must remain popular in character or 
that much work needs still to be done in 
developing reading groups as well as inter- 
ests, it does show an attempt to place empha- 
sis on something besides volume. 

That brings us perhaps to the time and 
tendencies of the present moment. 

Again the specific problems of the time 
tend to intensify trends and movements vis- 
ible before we had to concentrate on re 
ductions. We are becoming more analytical. 
Special studies and surveys on reading 
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habits, various kinds of borrowers, definite 
book fields, et cetera, were under way some 
time ago. Now, however, our limited book 
funds in themselves are forcing all of us to 
an analysis of our services and our clientele 
to a degree not attempted before. We must 
know whom we are serving and with what. 
In smaller agencies we gain such knowledge 
readily, in larger institutions more concrete 
investigations have to be made, and without 
doubt the next year will bring to us the 
interesting and surprising revelations of 
many such studies. In Detroit, we are at 
present trying to find time to tabulate infor- 
mation gained through a two day survey 
made for the system showing what each per- 
son drew. We are setting it up by occupa- 
tion and type of material drawn. 

Will some of these surveys show that we 
no longer need or that we no longer have a 
right to spend book funds on material, which 
for lack of a better word, I think of as bait? 
Material which served its purposes in the 
era given over in a wholesale fashion to 
popularizing the public library. Material 
purchased to prove that there was something 
for everybody in the public library, and with 
the hope that many lured by this bait would 
partake of our more substantial fare. It 
included some types of fiction, and some 
dubious non-fiction including books on sub- 
jects such as fortune telling and tea cup 
reading. 

Are we in a position, or can we put our- 
selves in a position, so that we can rely on 
public support because of the worth while 
service we give, and has the time come when 
we can dispense with the bait? 

How much of our service goes to the stu- 
dent group, or to adults taking local college 
courses or university extension courses? As 
individuals do they use us for something 
besides books needed for these courses? 
How much of our buying should be directed 
to this service? Just what is our responsi- 
bility as circulating agencies in connection 
with the growing list of courses offered by 
not only various schools but special groups 
and institutions? How can we meet it and 
not sacrifice more general and possibly more 
popular interests? 

These are some of the angles which we are 
facing and which we cannot meet logically 
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and with proper perspective unless we have 
more information about our borrowers, in- 
dividually and collectively. Therefore, it 
seems inevitable that we shall begin to 
gather such data from time to time. 

This does not touch that very vexatious 
fiction problem. I think we can take for 
granted that most libraries have set some 
definite limit on number of purchases and 
have set up at least experimental codes apply- 
ing to literary qualifications. 

An analysis of the entire fiction problem 
should probably involve not only book and 
borrower but an outside study of rental li- 
braries, drug store stands, and serialized 
fiction in popular magazines, and until some 
comprehensive surveys are made it will be 
dificult to establish a definite position for 
the library. 

It would seem that the days of a hit and 
miss program in circulation work are over, 
that we are beginning to see the necessity for 
achieving an objective outside that of volume 
loans, and that the responsibility for stimu- 
lating thought rather than the duty to please 
will color that objective. 


* * * 


In the absence of Howard L. Hughes, 
Free Public Library, Trenton, New Jersey, 
Mr. Hughes’ paper was read by Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Mr. Hucues’ AppREss 


In reflecting on circulation experiences of 
the last few years, at the command of the 
chairman, I find myself not a prophet of any 
startling new truths but rather a more con- 
firmed believer in old established principles. 

I venture a vague general assertion that, 
other things being equal and except where 
there have been extreme difficulties with 
municipal income, the public libraries which 
have stood up best under depression’s on- 
slaught are those which have developed 
gradually and substantially on old principles, 
those which have not neglected their plain 
sewing and everyday mending for fancy 
stitching. Perhaps this may be explained as 
follows: There persists in the mind of the 
average citizen, if there is such a person, the 
idea that the public library is fundamentally 
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an educational institution. This plain aver- 
age tax paying citizen often expresses sur- 
prise when he finds his public library per- 
mitting any of its standards to droop trash- 
ward or when he thinks librarians are letting 
their energies run off into bypaths. The 
citizen considers his public library as a 
factor in the fulfilment of what James Trus- 
low Adams calls the American dream, “that 
dream of a land in which life should be 
better and richer and fuller for every man, 
with opportunity for each according to his 
ability or achievement.” 

Our book funds in recent years have gen- 
erally been cut severely and yet our circula- 
tions have increased as never before. We 
have, I presume, applied most of these cuts 
to the light weight and ephemeral books. 
Thus, I believe, we have strengthened the 
arguments brought forth in former meetings 
of this section that, without any disparage- 
ment of our educational function in the 
broadest cultural sense, we can reduce con- 
siderably our purchase of light and ephem- 
eral books—principally fiction but including 
“ballyhoo” biography and the like—even 
though some of our readers satisfy their 
tastes at the drug store subscription li- 
braries. 

We are all aware of a new seriousness on 
the part of our readers. A great increase in 
the call for books on government, economics, 
history, and biography as well as for books 
on trades, professions, and other vocations, 
has been our common experience. 

There are other evidences, outside of li- 
braries, of a renaissance in serious reading, 
when a metropolitan newspaper like the 
New York Times devotes a half page daily 
to important new books, or when a large 
church, as its pastor, a former library page, 
told me, gives up its old time weekly prayer 
meeting to make room for groups of men and 
women who want to study and discuss cur- 
rent problems in politics, economics, and re- 
ligion. Even college administrators testify 
to a new seriousness on the part of their 
students in sharp contrast to the wisecrack- 
ing riotousness of the flush era. 

We all have no doubt observed another 
interesting trend in the increased circula- 
tion of all kinds of “how to do it” books: 
those on handicrafts, gardening, home car- 
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pentry, outdoor sports, amateur dramatics, 
and various hobbies. Enforced leisure, 
coupled with reduced incomes, has turned 
many persons from “canned,” trivial, and 
commercial entertainment to self expressive 
and homemade recreations. Here is a whole. 
some tendency that deserves our full o. 
operation. Is it not better for an individual 
to achieve a successful garden, an article of 
homemade furniture, or skill in quoits o; 
tennis than to read a shoddy novel, even 
though circulation figures suffer thereby? 

Most of us have observed that recrea- 
tional reading itself has gone up a notch or 
two in quality. 

Many libraries have made much of the 
thought that “any book you have not read js 
a new one,” and have successfully encour- 
aged readers to go back to older books of 
established worth when diminished book 
funds failed to provide the skilfully adver- 
tised “masterpieces” of the current month 
or week. 

Public libraries which, for a decade or 
more, through school codperation, have 
given thorough city-wide attention to ac- 
quainting the coming generation with li- 
braries and the plain facts of library service, 
perhaps owe more to those efforts than they 
realize. Many citizens, not habitual library 
patrons, who have come to us in such num- 
bers in recent years have, I believe, been 
actuated by the realization, dormant since 
school days, of what the library has and can 
do for them. Here is an old principle to be 
followed with fresh emphasis. 

A summary of these rambling remarks 
would be to the effect that we are now ina 
better position than we have been for some 
time to lay emphasis on sound reading and 
on our educational function. The chiet 
corollary to the above is that we should use 
our best efforts to restore and strengthen 
depleted staffs so that every assistant who is 
in the way of guiding a reader does so out 
of a cultured and intelligent background. 

In the library which I represent the high 
adult circulation wave of 1932 has already 
begun to recede. The drop has been en- 
tirely in fiction, however, the non-fiction 
curve continuing mildly upward. 

The coming test for us all will show 
whether we can hold the interest of new 
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readers which the depression has brought us 
and whether we can hold whatever gains we 
have made in the quality of our work. 

x - * 

Alexander Galt, Public Library, Buffalo, 
New York, led the discussion from the 
floor. Mr. Galt made a plea for greater 
uniformity in the presentation of circulation 
statistics. He suggested that adult and 
juvenile statistics be given separate con- 
sideration so that a better understanding of 
the two groups can be had as well as more 
accurate statistics for comparative purposes 
between libraries. 

Mr. Spaulding gave emphasis to the ques- 
tion as stated by Mr. Hughes, “Is it not 
better for an individual to achieve a success- 
ful garden, an article of home furniture . . . 
than to read a shoddy novel, even though 
circulation figures suffer thereby?” Mr. 
Spaulding continued: “I have been conduct- 
ing an investigation lately to find out how 
circulation is going in a number of libraries 
about the size of Des Moines. I discovered 
as I expected that nearly all of them have 
been having consistent decreases in circula- 
tion from February of this year to date. I 
asked the different librarians to what they 
attributed these decreases and the general 
reply was: some resumption of employment, 
better times, and also the lack of new books 
to give people. 

“But there were other reasons, which were 
even more interesting, given in some local- 
ities. One city not so far from Chicago said 
the Century of Progress Exposition had defi- 
nitely brought down its circulation figures, 
because so many people had gone to the 
World’s Fair. I was convinced that the law 
which was passed by our last legislature in 
Iowa legalizing the sale of beer in places 
where people could spend time drinking beer 
had some effect on our circulation figures in 
Des Moines, and I think if you carry that 
explanation a little farther, you will find 
the leisure which people have had for some 
months now has been used in different ways, 
either by pursuing a hobby or turning to 
a handicraft—all of which results in a de- 
crease in the circulation of the lighter books 
of fiction.” 

In answer to the question asked by Elsie 
McKay, Public Library, Oak Park, Illinois: 


“How many libraries have reduced the period 
of loan for books?” Mr. Galt said Buffalo 
had reduced its fourteen day period to six 
days, and that some books which formerly 
were lent for a period of six days are now 
lent for four days. The latter applies to 
fiction and to such non-fiction as can be read 
in a short period. Mr. Spaulding said Des 
Moines is compelled to limit the period of 
loan of a novel even the length of Anthony 
Adverse to seven days, and that whereas 
several years ago as many as twenty copies of 
this book would have been purchased, only 
three or four copies actually have been pur- 
chased. Certain titles are put on an embargo 
list, no reserves are accepted for them, and 
they are circulated for a very limited period. 
From his correspondence with other libraries, 
Mr. Spaulding thinks this situation a general 
one in the state of Iowa. 

Helen A. Ridgway, Columbia University, 
New York City, said that as a reference li- 
brarian she had always stressed the educa- 
tional function of the library, but in times 
such as these when people deprived of other 
means of recreation are coming to the library 
for recreational reading, she thought it 
should be with reluctance, because of lack of 
money, that libraries cut down their recrea- 
tional reading. Miss Ridgway continued: 
“We must not give up our educational func- 
tion, it is true, but it seems to me that if we 
can provide recreational reading, this is no 
time to cut down onit. Perhaps we need the 
bait now as we will not need it later, and as 
we have not needed it before ... perhaps we 
can raise the quality and put in more solid 
material, but just now we must not overdo 
it. We must not offer these people too heavy 
reading. They are in no psychological frame 
of mind to give up or to lessen in any degree 
their recreational reading.” 

Mary Katharine Reely, Free Library 
Commission, Madison, Wisconsin, com- 
mented that fiction can mean so many things, 
and she asked if any library had worked out 
a way of testing the quality of its fiction cir- 
culation. 

Miss Rutzen said such an attempt had 
been made in Detroit five or six years ago. 
She was not prepared to state the exact re- 
sults, but she knew that the survey had 
indicated that the “best” reading was done 
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in the foreign districts. In conducting the 
survey, fiction was divided into various 
classes and the popularity of the classes was 
judged. As a result, a graded list of titles 
was compiled and used in connection with 
book selection. 

The chairman then introduced the last 
speaker on the program, Hugo A. Kriiss, 
director-general of the Prussian State Li- 
brary, Berlin, Germany, who spoke on inter- 
library loans. 


Dr. Kriss’ ApprEss 


Interlibrary loans do not constitute a new 
subject. If one goes through the records of 
former meetings, either of a national or an 
international character, one would find in- 
evitably the subject of relations between li- 
braries, and relations between libraries, in 
the first place, means an interchange of 
books. In addition, this subject has a na- 
tional as well as an international character. 
Its origin as to a solution of this problem 
is to be looked for in Europe. 

In Europe we have a situation, at least in 
a number of countries. There are great dif- 
ferences between the different libraries, and 
so it always has been a problem of how it 
would be possible to make use of these dif- 
ferent books in one place. I might, perhaps, 
venture to say that in your country the situ- 
ation in the past has been somewhat differ- 
ent. I might perhaps say that uniformity, to 
a certain degree, has been larger than in 
Europe. But with the times, we know, and 
we have not been very glad to know and to 
see it, many treasures of old books have left 
Europe and have gone to the United States. 
On the other hand, with you as with us, 
there is a natural tendency toward speciali- 
zation, further and further specialization of 
libraries in view of the increasing masses of 
book production. So I understand that for 
the United States, too, this problem gets 
more and more interesting. 

I might say, although it is my own coun- 
try, that we have gone rather far as to a 
solution of this problem. In Germany, for 
instance, we have 800 libraries which are 
pledged to lend to each other any book which 
another library among these 800 demands 
from them, with the exception, of course, of 
very rare books which cannot be entrusted to 
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transportation. Therefore, every subscribe; 
of any one of these 800 libraries is entitled 
to demand a book from any other of these 
800 libraries. 

We go still further. The expenses for 
these transactions are only a trifle for the 
subscriber. They are so small that they 
cover only a part of the actual expense of 
packing and postage and return postage, and 
so forth, With us, the subscriber who 
wants, through his library, a book from the 
outside pays ten pfennig for each volume, 
and ten pfennig in our currency means two 
and one-half cents of your gold-edged cents, 

The number of copies circulated within 
this entire library loan service is rather large, 
I have counted the figures of twenty-three of 
the larger libraries which participate in the 
system. There are twenty-two university 
libraries, and the great state libraries in 
Berlin and Munich. These twenty-three li- 
braries have, in one year, circulated locally 
in their own places 3,500,000 books, and they 
have sent to other libraries within this sys- 
tem of interlibrary loans, 270,000 books, or 
nearly 10 per cent of the number of the 
books they have circulated locally. 

These twenty-three libraries have bor- 
rowed from other libraries within this sys- 
tem 112,000 books, which shows that they 
lent 270,000 and they borrowed 112,000. 
You see from that that the other seven hun- 
dred and some odd libraries lived mostly at 
their expense, because the difference between 
270,000 and 112,000 went to the other li- 
braries. Even within these twenty-three li- 
braries there are some which have lent more 
than they have borrowed, and there are 
others which have borrowed more than they 
have lent, and there are others which are 
just even. 

My own library has lent one-third of 
these 270,000 volumes in question—nearly 
90,000 books—which means that in our state 
library in Berlin of all the books circulated 
in one year, 10 per cent went outside. The 
other libraries have a still larger percent- 
age. Of the whole circulation of the uni- 
versity library of Gottingen, for instance, 
I§ per cent went outside; the same figure 
stands for Munich, and the university li- 
brary of Heidelberg even went up to 20 per 
cent. 
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Those figures are meant only to give you 
an idea of the number of books circulated 
within this system. There is one important 
point as to the normal functioning of any 
organization of this kind. It must be pro- 
vided, by all means, that only books are 
requested from another library which cannot 
be found in the same place. This is a con- 
stant abuse. 

We do not limit this willingness to lend 
our books to German libraries, but we act 
the same way with any foreign library which 
is willing to reciprocate. So we have many 
relations as to interlibrary loan service, 
naturally, in the first place, with the nearest 
countries and with those countries in which 
the majority or a strong minority of the 
people use or know the German language, 
as, for instance, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Holland. Even Eng- 
lish and American libraries have made use 
of this rather liberal system of disposing of 
our books. 

Of course, these things have to be different 
from country to country, and we under- 
stand perfectly well that there are libraries, 
and very large libraries, among the countries 
which are bound by their statutes not to let 
any books go from their institutions, as, for 
instance, the library of the British Museum, 
the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge and, 
to a certain degree, those in Paris. 

These are obstacles, but there are other 
libraries in these countries which are free, 
and, of course, with these libraries it would 
be absolutely possible to arrive at an inter- 
national organization as to interlibrary loan 
service. There would be three conditions, 
I might say. The first condition would be 
absolute reciprocity. The second condition 
would be the one I have mentioned, that no 
library in any country ask for a book out- 
side its own country without having found 
out first whether this book could be supplied 

by a library in that country. That presup- 
poses the third condition, that for each 
country a central office be established which 
would show if a certain book could be found 
in that country. 

We have such an office, and this office 

is connected with the union catalog, repre- 

senting the stock of about one-half of the 
scientific libraries of Germany. It is not ab- 
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solutely necessary to have such a union cata- 
log, because we have had the experience that 
the man in such an office, with time, develops 
a certain experience through which he is 
able, with a very farseeing accuracy, to tell 
if such books exist in the country. They 
must be there, and it is very easy to explain, 
because, more or less, every library has its 
specialty, and it is more or less known that 
each library has certain funds of books which 
come from private collections or from any 
ether sources. Of course, that ought to be 
known by those employed in such an office. 

We had some very peculiar experiences 
in this respect. We once received a demand 
from an English university library which 
wanted to have seven books from us which 
originally had been published in England. 
These books, of course, were in the British 
Museum, in the library of Oxford and in 
the library of Cambridge, but these three 
libraries, according to their statutes, were 
not allowed to send them to Aberdeen or to 
Leeds or to Manchester. In the same way, 
they wanted from us the New York Times 
between 1814 and 1815. Of course, that is 
an impossibility. If we started on such lines, 
all of our books would go all over the world. 
Of course, that was not possible, and ought 
not to be possible, but with these three con- 
ditions, reciprocity, a national information 
office, and the binding condition that no book 
is asked for from a foreign library which is 
in the country, the thing could be done. 

We know that this problem has occupied 
your interest during the last year to a great 
extent. I recall especially the pamphlet pub- 
lished, I think, three years ago by our friend, 
Dr. Bishop, from Ann Arbor, in which he 
gave some examples of experiences he had 
had in sending books to and receiving books 
from Canada, and the experiences he had 
had were not very encouraging. This was 
because there is a certain class of people, 
mostly alike all over the world, who have 
to do with customs houses, and these people 
tried to tax the books in the proper way. 

That is not a specialty between the United 
States and Canada. It is to be found all 
over the world. So in the League of 
Nations, where there is a Library Experts 
Committee, we have, among other things, 
taken up this matter, too, and I think in 
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some ways we have already attained some- 
thing, at least appearances in the middle 
of Europe show that we can circulate the 
books without impediment over any of those 
many frontiers which are so near to each 
other. 

I think that is enough to introduce this 
subject, but as a conclusion I should like to 
point out that, of course, these liberal 
methods of making books accessible have 
their drawbacks, too. You would be sur- 
prised to see in how many cases the reader 
is told that the book is not in the library 
but that it is in Brussels or Heidelberg, 
or somewhere, maybe in Holland or Paris 
or Denver. So anybody who could think of 
such an organization for another country 
ought to bear this in mind. It is not as if 
one wanted to be more liberal to a reader 
outside one’s own town. It must be clear 
that the readers of the library have, more 
or less, to pay for it. But I think it is a 
great object to achieve, to make it possible 
for any scholar in any place in the country— 
and we have many small towns which, 
though small, are cultural centers—to do 
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some research work through this interlibrary 
loan system. 

Of course, it is not a question of circulat. 
ing fiction in these states. If people want 
to enter into the service or even improve 
what we call the allgemeinde bildung, then 
we must refer them to what they can get in 
their own locality. This organization tends, 
in the first place, to make useful those books 
which in themselves are not to be found in 
every library, and which, perhaps, rest for 
ten or twenty or thirty years untouched. 
Then if you find a man who desires that 
book who is not in your town, but is 500 
miles away, why not let him have the 
book? 


* * * 


The new officers of the section are: 
Chairman, Clarence E. Sherman, Public 
Library, Providence, Rhode Island; vice 
chairman, Charles R. Sanderson, Public 
Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; secre- 
tary, Nora Crimmins, Public Library, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Jessie E. Resp, Secretary 


Library Buildings Round Table 


HE Library Buildings Round Table, 

under the chairmanship of James 

Thayer Gerould, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, was held October 17. 

An unusually interesting program had been 
arranged, consisting of papers by Orlando C. 
Davis, Public Library, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, on “Standards for Book Shelving ;” 
Thomas P. Ayer, Public Library, Richmond, 
Virginia, on the “Location and Arrange- 
ment of Reading Rooms;” William Webb, 
Public Library, Flint, Michigan, on the 
“Delivery Desk in the Small Public Li- 
brary;” Ethel Farquhar McCollough, 
Public Library, Evansville, Indiana, on “Li- 
brary Offices and Work Rooms;” and 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, Western Reserve 
University Library, on “Four Library Build- 
ings.” 

Miss McCollough’s paper is given in full: 


Lisprary OFFICES AND Work Rooms 


“Visions cost nothing, but their realization 


requires money, and money often dominates 
the form of expression and may demand the 
glorification of the donor to the detriment 
of the building’s purpose.” Thus spake 
Edward L. Tilton out of the experience of 
many years. Offices may express the 
glorification of the donor of the building; 
work rooms never do. Whether the li- 
brary building be a gift or the visible evi- 
dence of the sweat of the taxpayer’s brow, 
little is to be found in print on either li- 
brary offices or work rooms. 

How many offices should there be in the 
medium size library building? How much 
space should be allotted to each? Where 
should each be located in relationship to 
other rooms or departments? 

In every library building there should be 
an office for the librarian. Should this also 
serve as a meeting place for the board of 
trustees? If so, plans may be simplified 
and space saved. However that may be, 
the librarian’s office should be no larger than 
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the use for which it is designed demands. 
Everything about it should be planned to 
facilitate the work of the library. The 
number and location of windows and doors, 
the color of the walls, the kind of furniture, 
all may help or hinder the accomplishment 
of the day’s work. 

It has been frequently said that the 
librarian’s office should be accessible to the 
public, but not too accessible. If possible, 
the office of a secretary or the chief of staff 
or some other long suffering mortal should 
intervene between the librarian and the 
seller of brooms, mops, and barrels of clean- 
ing powder. 

My own office is on the third floor, 
reached by an elevator and through the 
office of the chief of staff. After twenty 
years of being at the mercy of every peddler 
and would-be-janitor who happened to be 
in my vicinity, I rejoice in the fact that only 
he who really needs to see me is going to 
take the trouble to do so. A desk, four 
chairs, two small tables and a few book 
shelves are all the furniture needed. The 
floors of all offices and work rooms in the 
building are covered with a heavy grade of 
linoleum. 

The chief of staff, assistant librarian, or 
whatever the librarian’s right hand crutch 
may be called, should be very near the chief’s 
office since in the execution of the day’s 
work there will probably be much traffic 
between the two. Not much space need 
be set aside for this office, since delega- 
tions usually fix their attention upon one 
higher up. 

That hard pressed department head, chief 
of the Catalog Department, certainly de- 
serves the consideration of all concerned in 
planning a new building. I have never 
known a head cataloger who stayed in an 
office but I do know many who make fre- 
quent use of an office for staff meetings and 
for special problems of different kinds. 

Glass partitions make it possible to place 
an office where it is most convenient for a 
department head. In a large library it may 
be desirable to set it up in the middle 
of the work room. In Evansville, the 
head cataloger’s office is at that department’s 
end of the general work room. A glass par- 
tition gives the effect of space to a room 


containing only forty-four square feet. 

The number of offices may be increased 
or decreased according to the size of the 
staff and according to the volume of work 
to be done, but whether one or many, much 
of the efficiency of the institution served will 
depend upon their careful planning. 

In planning work rooms for a building of 
any size, certain objectives should be kept 
in mind: 

First, to conserve the time of the staff. 

Second, to increase the efficiency of the 
staff. 

Third, to get as much air and natural 
light into the rooms as may be compatible 
with the other uses for which the building 
is designed. 

Conservation of time demands that work 
rooms be placed in the proper relationship 
to departments dealing directly with the 
public. This is one of the most difficult 
problems to solve and demands much 
thought on the part of all concerned. 

Staff efficiency depends largely upon ade- 
quate desk space, adequate room for filing 
cabinets, adequate shelving for books as they 
rapidly pass from hand to hand through 
the Acquisitions and Catalog departments. 

The problem of light in the small or 
average size building is not a difficult one. 
In a large building it may be involved and 
hard to solve. Probably all of us have seen 
librarians working in little dark holes called 
offices, fit only for book storage and the 
propagation of cockroaches. 

In discussing work rooms may I use the 
Evansville building as a concrete example 
of one way in which this problem was 
worked out? 

The building and equipment cost $327,- 
575-15. The building covers an area of 
eighty-five by one hundred and thirty-five 
feet, is four stories high with a basement 
under the entire structure. The entrance 
is at street level and opens directly into the 
beautiful delivery room. 

Back of the charging desk and leading to 
the book stacks is a small open room twenty- 
one by nineteen feet where various kinds 
of work having to do with the Circulation 
Department is carried on. Three desks, 
a large and a small table, and the registra- 
tion files just about fill up the entire space. 
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This room is not ideal since the natural 
light is not sufficient for desk work but even 
so the room is a great convenience and con- 
tributes directly to the speed with which 
certain phases of the work of the Circula- 
tion Department is done. 

This is the only librarian’s work room 
on the first floor except a tiny room off the 
Reference Department where some of the 
vertical files are kept and where the un- 
finished work of the department is left 
from day to day. 

Because of the size and shape of the 
building site it was not possible to place 
the garage in the basement so that and the 
freight receiving room are also on the main 
floor at the back of the building. 

In the basement were placed the cus- 
todian’s work room, general store rooms, 
and service area. 

On the second floor back of the county 
room, behind a low partition there is work 
space with ample shelving for that depart- 
ment. Here mending, preparation of books 
for the bindery, and typing is done. 

On the third floor is the general work 
room which is in size thirty-two by forty- 
six feet. This room is on the south side 
of the building, an important consideration 
in a region where the thermometer fre- 
quently registers anywhere from ninety to 
one hundred degrees six months in the 
year. Large architectural projection win- 
dows that allow an opening for 60 per cent 
of the area of the window, covered by 
shades rolling either up or down, add 
definitely to the degree of comfort and speed 
with which the staff carries on. 

Doors opening into the stacks are so 
placed in relationship to windows as to make 
complete natural ventilation from north to 
south throughout the third floor area. 
There is a ventilating system in the build- 
ing but it is much more expensive to operate 
than are the winds of heaven, hence we 
cling to the open windows. 

Every inch of wall space not occupied 
by doors or windows is shelved. All filing 
cabinets and desks stand out in the floor. 
Here the work of the Order, Accessions, 
and Catalog departments is carried on. 
Here the mechanical preparation of books 
for the shelves is done. 


At one end of the room is the librarian’s 
office and the office of the chief of staff; at 
the other is the head cataloger’s office, a 
large supply closet, and a lavatory. 

The artificial lighting system is so ar. 
ranged that lights may be turned on and 
off in groups of three, thus saving electricity, 

On the fourth floor a room was built 
where the work of the Extension Depart. 
ment was to have been carried on, but be- 
fore the new building was occupied it was 
written in the stars that the Extension De- 
partment as it then existed was about to pass 
out of existence. Today that room is dedi- 
cated to “future expansion.” 

However that may be, the arrangement of 
rooms now in use is compact and convenient, 
planned with the object of saving time, 
strength, and money. How well these 
rooms may serve the future only the fu- 
ture can reveal. 

* * * 


Mr. Hirshberg’s paper is also printed 
herewith in full: 


Four Lisrary BuILpincs 


Since 1925 four large city public library 
buildings have been completed in four im- 
portant American cities. They are: 


Population Rank Cost Cubic Feet 


Cleveland, 1925 900,429 6th $5,000,000 4,375,000 
Los Angeles, 1926 1,238,048 sth $2,300,000 4,750,000 
Philadelphia, 1927 1,950,961 3rd $6,000,006 6,000,000 
Baltimore, 1932 804,874 8th $2,250,000 4,500,000 


This study does not primarily concern 
itself with analysis of costs. We may say 
in passing that total as well as cubic foot 
costs in Los Angeles and Baltimore were 
almost identical, and that in Cleveland and 
Philadelphia cubic foot costs were likewise 
similar, and double that of the other two. 
Explanation of cost differences is found 
chiefly in the influence of site upon style of 
architecture and material. Cleveland forms 
part of a group of public buildings. Phila- 
delphia was similarly affected by its loca- 
tion on a parkway. Baltimore profited by 
low price levels, Los Angeles, by ability to 
use concrete exterior in its modernistic 
adaptation of Spanish architecture. 

Gradual emancipation from the tradition 
of classical architecture previously mant 
fested in large city library buildings is evr 
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dent. Dedication of immense spaces to 
unused monumental lobbies, corridors, and 
staircases seems to be passing. The con- 
venient and valuable first floor spaces in 
these new buildings are increasingly put to 
use for library services; readers no longer 
have to climb long marble stairways to a 
high second story before they can lay hands 
on a book. 

Setting is now sacrificed to accessibility 
and convenience. Cleveland built along the 
sidewalk but placed the first story several 
steps above grade to give adequate height to 
the basement. Baltimore achieved a build- 
ing built not only along the sidewalk, but 
with entrance at grade. Publicity is al- 
lowed a new emphasis. Show windows of 
rented store rooms have long brought worth 
while returns. Cleveland first built show 
cases into a main library front but in 
moderation—two such cases only along a 
front of 200 feet; Baltimore has built twelve 
of them along its entire front, with a 
thirteenth on a side street. 

Detailed analysis of plans is not feasible 
in a brief paper. My chief purpose is to 
point out that three of these buildings 
definitely indicate a new trend toward sub- 
ject departmentalization in the planning of 
large city libraries, and to show how they 
have progressively developed provision for 
this trend. 

Subject departmentalization is not a new 
thing in large libraries but it has previously 
been accompanied by other types of depart- 
mentalization. Libraries have divided their 
work by age groups, adult and juvenile; by 
kind of service, reference and circulation, 
based upon home use or use within the 
building; by form of printed material, as 
periodicals, newspapers, documents, maps; 
and in the same buildings with these divi- 
sions there have also frequently been 
organized certain separate subject depart- 
ments such as art, technology, music. 
Philadelphia exemplifies this mixed depart- 
mentalization with special emphasis on form 
divisions : documents, periodicals, maps, 
newspapers, prints. Subject and form de- 
partmentalization in buildings planned and 
completed before this present era of almost 
complete subject departmentalization was 
apparently almost always the outcome of 


evolution in former quarters and provision 
in the new building for the departments 
which had gradually been developed in the 
old. The Philadelphia building plan ob- 
viously developed in this way. 

Complete subject departmentalization 
groups in broad classes all library materials, 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, clippings, 
perhaps even prints and lantern slides, re- 
gardless of circulation restrictions, and ad- 
ministers each class as a unit, staffed as far 
as possible by experts or gradually develop- 
ing experts in the field. When this grouping 
has been accomplished there remains a con- 
siderable mass of general materials which 
do not fit in or which are used without 
special regard to subject use. For these 
materials provision must be made. ‘Thus 
reference departments are continued, shorn 
to be sure of their special materials, but a 
necessary correlating unit of the entire 
scheme. Provision must also be made for 
that large number of readers in every li- 
brary who for one reason or another come 
to read current periodicals and newspapers— 
hence magazine and periodical reading 
rooms. Age group distinctions are still 
maintained and rooms for children and 
sometimes for intermediates or young peo- 
ple (meaning adolescents) are regular fea- 
tures. Open shelf rooms, which in older 
buildings contained all live circulating books 
on open shelves, fiction as well as classed, 
have in the new buildings taken the form of 
popular libraries,* containing a large selec- 
tion of fiction, including practically every- 
thing in current demand, together with a 
selection of live and interesting books 
(usually temporary deposits) from other 
classes. Thus in the subject depart- 
mentalized library, besides the subject de- 
partments, are the reference room, chil- 
dren’s and young people’s rooms, periodical 
and newspaper rooms, and popular library. 

Subject departmentalization throws out 
entirely the traditional circulation depart- 
ment as a book service unit. Loan functions 
must nevertheless be continued. Many 
older buildings devote lobby or rotunda 
space to circulation work, combining with the 
routine processes of registration, charging, 


*In Los Angeles this room is called the fiction 
room, in Cleveland and Baltimore, the popular library. 
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Cleveland. First floor. Loan routines and public catalog are segregated and central hall used as periodical 
reading room. General reference and literature on this floor are separated from other subject departments, 


all on the second floor, except fine arts which is on the third. 


and immediately adjacent to reading rooms. 


discharging, and so forth, book service for 
the circulating books with emphasis on the 
routine processes. Two of the new depart- 
mentalized buildings retain routine circula- 
tion processes in the central space—Balti- 
more for all processes, charging as well as 
discharging books at one point only, and Los 
Angeles for processes except charging which 
is decentralized in the various divisions or 
at focal points between them. Cleveland 
also decentralizes charging but inconspicu- 
ously places registration and return func- 
tions conveniently near the entrance but off 


Note book stacks around perimeter of court 


the main line of travel from door to books. 

All of these new buildings, except the 
Philadelphia library, place administrative 
offices (librarian, order, catalog, branch, 
and so forth) on an upper floor; Baltimore 
on the second, Los Angeles on the third, and 
Cleveland on the fourth. Children’s rooms 
are on the level below grade in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, on the first floor in Los 
Angeles, and on the third floor in Cleveland. 
The children’s department has administra- 
tive offices (covering the branch system) 
adjacent to the children’s rooms except m 
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Los Angeles. Second floor, All subject departmen 
desk, registration, readers’ adviser, public catalog are 
reference. Note four stack wells. 


Los Angeles where they are with the other 
administrative offices on the third floor. 
Cleveland only has provided a special room 
for young people, on the third floor and 
adjacent to the school libraries department. 

Our chief interest, however, is not so 
much in these. activities and their inter- 
relationships, which may well form the 
basis of further study, as in the effect of 
subject departmentalization on the central 
library plan. §Departmentalization  in- 
evitably brings inconvenience to those whose 
needs cannot be taken care of in one di- 
vision. Close knitting of the various units 
minimizes the inconvenience; related large 
groups of materials should be in close 
proximity. Let us examine the comparative 
success in arrangement of the subject de- 
partments in each of these three buildings. 

Cleveland has subject departments on 
three floors; Los Angeles and Baltimore, 
on two. Does the separation of some of 
these departments from some on other floors 
result in avoidable inconvenience? Has 
greater success been attained in arrange- 


ts except philosophy and religion on this floor. Return 
in rotunda at center. History room includes general 


ment in the later buildings? Cleveland’s 
obvious purpose was to keep the most used 
departments on the first floor. The central 
feature of the building, Brett Hall, opposite 
the entrance, is the periodical reading room. 
At one side is the reference room so that 
current periodical files can be used for 
reference with small inconvenience. 

Baltimore has thus far distributed all its 
magazines among the subject departments 
with the general magazines in the reference 
division or in the newspaper reading room. 
On the second floor, however, is a great 
unused reading room, designated on the plan 
as periodical room, with an adjoining sup- 
plementary stack capable of housing 300,000 
volumes. Future use of this space for 
periodicals is still uncertain. 

Cleveland and Baltimore have both seen 
fit to place fine arts furthest from the 
entrance, a traditional decision, partly per- 
haps to cause inconvenience of access and 
to protect materials. In Cleveland, separa- 
tion of general reference from subjects in 
the field of the humanities necessarily re- 
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Baltimore. Main Floor. Fine arts and special collections are on second floor. Centralized stack is below 
main floor level and accessible from each subject department. 
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sults in inconvenience, notably in sociology, the materials of all three divisions being 
history, biography, and travel where use of for the most part used independently. 
general reference books and magazines is With subject departmentalization has 
essential for completeness. come a multiplicity of capacious reading 
In Los Angeles, grouping of departments rooms instead of the one or two large read- 
seems to be more closely knit and better ing rooms usually found in the earlier build- 
adapted to smooth service. To accomplish ings. The total seating capacity reaches 
this the second floor instead of the first is large figures: Cleveland seats nearly 2,000 
used for its major subject departments, leav- in 16 rooms, Los Angeles 1,400 in 15 rooms, 
ing on the first floor, for the most part, and Baltimore 1,100. 
groups which can be used fairly inde- Placing the public catalog in the central 
pendently: foreign books, newspapers, hall of the Baltimore building and in the 
periodicals, genealogy, and philosophy and rotunda at Los Angeles, near the registra- 
religion (the latter not originally planned). tion and return desk and adjacent to the 
The history room, which also houses the quarters provided for the readers’ advisory 
general reference collection, has direct service, focalizes routing of readers to 
access to the periodical and newspaper proper departments. In Cleveland the 
stacks, so that service for bound volumes public catalog is placed inconspicuously in 
may be given there. Next to history on one a separate room at one side of the entrance, 
side is literature, including language, and on an arrangement which has apparently made 
the other, sociology, with art and music in imperative the maintenance of an informa- 
a wing on the same level. Science and in- tion desk in the lobby opposite the entrance. 
dustry is not far and is next to sociology to Establishment of readers’ advisory service 
which it is most closely related. came too late for the Cleveland plan and 
Baltimore has solved the difficulties of makeshift quarters have been provided of 
sequence and proximity by an almost com-_ the periodical room. 
pletely compact arrangement. Fine arts and Perhaps the most interesting phase of this 
local history alone of the subject divisions study is the departure from the conventional 
have been removed from the first floor. compact book stack in one large unit in the 
Newspapers and children’s rooms are in _ first buildings, and the return to the old idea 
the basement, periodicals on the second floor, in the third. Cleveland, placing its reading 
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space around the outside perimeter of the 
building, provided a separate two or three 
level stack for each department along the 
inside or court wall, each main floor of the 
building supporting its own stacks. Los 
Angeles also decentralized its stack, divid- 
ing it into four parts, each section standing 
on its own base in its own stack well and 
adjacent on different floors to one or more 
reading rooms. Baltimore returns to the 
conventional compact stack accomplishing 
the objective of having each department 
close to its own stack through stairways 
opening down directly from the department 
ofice or work room. Obviously Baltimore 
attains flexibility lacking in the Cleveland 
method and partially lacking at Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles has added potential stack space 
in its tower, the only one of the buildings 
using Yale’s book tower idea for growth. 

The estimated book capacity of each of 
these three buildings is approximately four 
times the number of volumes in their col- 
lections at the time of building: Los Angeles, 
1,212,500 volumes; Baltimore, 1,600,000; 
and Cleveland, 2,000,000. Neither Balti- 
more nor Cleveland seems to have easy 
possibility of expansion in the same site; 
Los Angeles plans future stacks in its 
tower. 

Subject departmental arrangement has 
brought with it a great increase in the num- 
ber of books on open shelves. In Cleveland 
practically all the lower level stacks are 
open throughout the public departments 
giving easy access to more than half a mil- 
lion books, and upper-stack levels, too, 
though technically closed, are easily acces- 
sible and subject to partial supervision; the 
open shelf collection in Baltimore when 
the library opened was 120,000 volumes. 

It would be unsafe to say that any marked 


Library Cooperation 


N ACCORDANCE with the program 
announced, a general session of the com- 
mittee was held at the Stevens Hotel, 

on October 17, the chairman of the com- 
mittee presiding. About thirty members of 
¢ American Library Association were 


tendency toward metal furniture is indi- 
cated. The Philadelphia building alone is 
completely steel equipped. Cleveland up- 
sets the wood furniture tradition for open 
shelf rooms by building all open shelves of 
steel. Baltimore and Los Angeles use wood 
except in their stacks. 

These three new type buildings show rapid 
and in my opinion successful evolution of 
the subject departmental motif in library 
planning. Increasing freedom from the 
shackles of traditional classic architectural 
style is accompanied by notable reduction 
of waste space in useless corridors, lobbies, 
and stairways, with corresponding increase 
in open shelf space, seating for readers, and 
facilities for specialized service. Cleveland, 
the pioneer subject departmentalized large 
public library, produced a workable build- 
ing but with scattered departments on too 
many floors. Los Angeles, following, pro- 
duced a well-regimented series of subject 
reading rooms, placed, through the use of a 
wing extension, almost entirely on one 
floor. Finally, Baltimore, utilizing the 
open room plan, and thereby omitting corri- 
dors on the first floor, has succeeded in 
bringing into being a closely knit group 
of departments, arranged in orderly se- 
quence and almost though not entirely con- 
taining all its materials. Whether future 
buildings can still further concentrate their 
public service activities on a single floor 
through still further reduction of unused 
space or use of still larger sites depends 
upon factors not subject to anticipation. 


* * * 


Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, was elected 
chairman of the round table for 1934. 


James THAYER GEROULD, Chairman 


with Latin -America 


present, including only two members of the 
committee. Almost all of those who at- 
tended understood Spanish, and the ad- 
dresses were accordingly delivered in that 
language. 

Jordi Rubid, librarian of the Biblioteca 
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de Catalunya, at Barcelona, Spain, delivered 
the first address, describing in some detail 
the formation of his library, its organiza- 
tion, system of classification, and other li- 
brary statistics. He also dwelt at some 
length on the important collections of rare 
books, manuscripts, and music which it con- 
tains. Among other treasures he described 
the famous Cervantes collection, known as 
the Colleccié Cervantica Bonsoms, which 
is the most complete collection of books on 
the great author of Don Quixote in the 
world. 

Sefior Rubié also dedicated some of his 
remarks to the work of the public libraries 
in Cataluna and the library school over 
which he presides. An interesting fact 
brought out in connection with the public 
libraries is that the laws of Cataluna re- 
quire that the personnel of these libraries 
be limited to the female sex. The annual 
reports of these libraries are published by 
the government of Cataluna under the title 
Anuari de les biblioteques populars, Barce- 
lona, Direccié Técnica de Biblioteques, Palau 
de la Generalitat. 

Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, perpetual 
secretary, Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio 
Alzate,” who attended the meeting of the 
committee at West Baden in 1928, was with 
us again as one of the foreign delegates, and 
gave a brief talk concerning the work of 
the Academia Cientifica “Antonio Alzate,” 
and the library which he has built up prac- 
tically through his own efforts until it now 
stands literally as a monument to his untir- 
ing zeal and intellectual labor. During this 
year the scientific library, which now num- 





bers over one hundred thousand volumes, 


was housed in a building donated by the 
government, and at an appropriate ceremony 
Professor Aguilar y Santillan was decorated 


by the Mexican government, and the library | 


was given the name Biblioteca Rafael 
Aguilar y Santillan. Annita M. Ker ip 
4 survey of Mexican scientific periodicals 
published by the Harvey Bassler Founda- 
tion, says of Professor Aguilar y Santillan: 
“The fifty volumes of the Memorias de lg 
Sociedad Cientifica ‘Antonio Alzate’ are, 
monument to the enthusiasm and _perse- 
verance of one man, Don Rafael Aguilar y 
Santillan.” Professor Aguilar y Santillan 
gave a very interesting account of how the 
society was first organized. He told how 
when he was in grade school he was inter- 
ested in science and in a scientific magazine, 
and he and his friends at the Colegio Man- 
terola founded the Sociedad Franklin, named 
for Benjamin Franklin. This group con- 
tinued to work modestly on scientific ex- 
periments and to make expeditions to the 
different parts of the valley of Mexico to 
study nature. Finally in 1884, they organ- 
ized the Sociedad “Antonio Alzate,” in 
honor of the early Mexican scientist. 

We were also very fortunate in having 
with us Juana Manrique de Lara, super- 
visor of libraries, Department of Libraries 
of the Secretariat of Public Education in 
Mexico, who was also one of the foreign 
delegates to the Chicago conference. 
Sefiorita Manrique de Lara gave a very 


interesting account of the work of her de- | 


partment in library extension in Mexico. 
Joun T. Vance, Chairman 


Order and Book Selection Round Table 


HE Order and Book Selection Round 

Table convened Friday, October 20, 

in the Stevens Hotel, with an at- 

tendance of about one thousand, the chair- 

man, Wilma E. Reeve, Public Library, 

Indianapolis, Indiana, presiding. “Scrutiniz- 

ing Our Book Buying” was the topic of the 
meeting. 

In the absence of Carl L. Cannon, Yale 

University Library, New Haven, Connecti- 


cut, Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Library, 
Albany, New York, read his paper entitled: 


Wuat THE DerratTep Liprary DOLLAR 
Witt Buy 


The title of this paper, chosen some 
months ago, might preferably be changed to 
“The Departing Library Dollar,” in the 
light of current happenings. The cost o 
foreign exchange continues to mount 
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budgets continue to melt away; circulation 
statistics keep on climbing. The _future 
offers too little certainty regarding income, 
and too great assurance of capacity use of 
the library’s resources. No situation since 
the war has so sharply challenged American 
libraries, and none has threatened, in like 
degree, the progress made during the past 
twenty-five years. Libraries are, of course, 
not the only American institutions affected 
by the financial collapse, but they have suf- 
fered more severely in reduction of income, 
and in increased use than most. Apparently 
the public discovers them to be of increas- 
ing value, but appropriating bodies find 
them of less importance. Every effort must 
be made to restore a just balance between 
income and use; but in the meantime the 
discrepancy calls for a reévaluation of all 
routines and of all purchases. American 
libraries, on the average, now spend about 
10 per cent of their income for books. This 
is a small enough proportion at best, but if 
it is reduced still further, the library’s use- 
fulness will suffer at a most vulnerable 
point. 

What steps can be taken to maintain pur- 
chasing power in books? Most important, 
of course, is selection, which includes a 
group of allied problems. I should like to 
suggest, first, a rather radical appraisal of 
the true function of the public library in 
times of depression. The demand of the 
public, at present, if I interpret it correctly, 
is for useful books rather than for recrea- 
tional. By this I mean the real demand, in- 
duced by the times, and not the desire of a 
large shifting class who come to a public 
reading room to kill time. This has a dic- 
tatorial sound, but I repeat that the present 
situation calls for a reévaluation of the 
library’s function. If library resources are 
taxed to the utmost, as statistics show, is it 
not incumbent upon us to select readers as 
well as books? And shall not the readers 
whom we select be those who come to the 
library for a definite useful purpose? I am 
not decrying the social value, in troublous 
times, of thought-provoking fiction. I am 
questioning the expenditure of our dwin- 
dling reserves for books which are forgotten 
as soon as read. I should prefer the public 
library to attract the unemployed who seek 


to improve their time, the high school grad- 
uate who cannot go to college, but who 
wants an education, the perplexed individ- 
ual who is striving to understand the sig- 
nificance of the present social and economic 
upheaval. Discriminating selection will 
bring the reader you want, and it will lessen 
the strain on the book budget. 

Other types of books which may well be 
eliminated in lean times, include fiction 
masquerading under the heading of biog- 
raphy; superficial summaries of knowledge 
written without style, authority, or origi- 
nality; certain encyclopedias and their off- 
spring made to sell rather than to inform; 
and the book which is quite all right but no 
more. 

Since all books admitted to the library 
consume valuable staff time before they are 
ready for circulation, I should favor re- 
stricting the cataloging of gift volumes to 
those which are certain of use. 

Binding costs are an important item in all 
library budgets. Waste here may be saved 
by closer attention to the quality of the pa- 
per and binding in the publishers’ volumes. 
Since, however, the binding of much used 
books is a necessity, and in the long run an 
economy, attention should be paid to the 
width of inner margins, size of type face, 
and other factors in rebinding costs. The 
recent A. L. A. publication, Replacement 
list of fiction, contains a description of de- 
sirable specifications for library books. It 
is poor economy to buy a cheaply con- 
structed book. The same little publication 
quotes in the preface, from one of the re- 
visers, the following pregnant sentence: 
“All of us buy new mediocrities but it is not 
necessary for us to replace them.” It is 
easy to replace in a routine fashion, but it 
will not do if economy is the watchword. If 
a first purchase is weighed carefully before 
a decision is reached, a replacement should 
be weighed twice. 

Perhaps nothing need be said of foreign 
purchases at this late date, several months 
after the devaluation of the dollar. You 
are all aware that a franc which was ob- 
tainable last year for four American cents 
now costs six and one-half cents in the same 
currency; that a lire obtainable a year ago 
for five, is now worth eight; that a mark, 
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then exchangeable for twenty-four cents, 
now requires thirty-seven cents; and that 
the Dutch guilder may now be had for not 
less than sixty cents, when its former value 
was forty cents. The pound is not yet at 
par but it is more than a dollar in the pound 
higher than a year ago. The cost of for- 
eign binding has advanced with the rise in 
exchange. The conclusion is of course ob- 
vious, foreign publications are on the aver- 
age from a third to a half higher in price 
than in October, 1932. 

The necessity for closer scrutiny of book 
purchases is, of course, made more binding 
by the fact that continuations, unless can- 
celed through necessity, are still in force, 
and if some of these are of foreign origin, 
the budget automatically is reduced by the 
additional cost of exchange. 

Perhaps the foregoing is all an elabora- 
tion of the obvious and might better have 
been left to the judgment of each library 
buyer. Of more interest, no doubt, is a 
suggestion of how libraries may have a 
voice in the selection of books before they 
are published, thus fitting budget to public 
demand. No one believes for a moment 
that the situation is likely in the near fu- 
ture to reach the point suggested, somewhat 
jocularly I suppose, by Mr. Joseph W. 
Lippincott, of the well known firm of pub- 
lishers, last June. You will recall that in 
an address at the conference of the New 
York Library Association he envisioned a 
time near at hand when the growth of free 
libraries would entirely supplant the book- 
stores. Books, instead of being bought by 
the individual, would be borrowed. And 
when affairs arrived at this pretty pass, 
books would be written with the sanction 
and advance approval of a library commit- 
tee. The answer to this gloomy outlook is 
that America is not yet communistic and 
that the conception seems born of the cur- 
rent depression. 

There is a kernel of wisdom, however, in 
the publisher’s fear that such a regime 
would reduce the possibility of selling three 
or four books on the same subject in the 
same year, and that the happy freedom of 
the publisher in 1929, following an exact 
study of book buying needs, may pass away. 
No one, least of all the publishers, will deny 


that the ease with which books were sold jp 
that short but glorious epoch, resulted jp 
the publication of many half baked and en. 
tirely unnecessary volumes. If rugged jp. 
dividualism shows signs of strain in other 
fields, it may well do so in that of publish. 
ing, though here, at least, I hope it will be 
the last to do so. If individualism is to sur. 
vive at all, it should, and I believe will, 
survive in the free expression of ideas, | 
have often been struck by the naive surprise 
exhibited by the publishers’ young men at 
a library’s refusal to buy books which they 
insisted were published because they were 
good library items. In nearly every case 
the books so proffered were dull tomes 
dealing with a narrowly specialized subject, 
and were “plugged,” to use a term of the 
trade, because they were in reality “plugs.” 
Many an unnecessary book has received the 
dignity of print because it was believed that 





libraries would buy it, when a brief inquiry | 


before publication would most certainly 
have shown that libraries would not have 
it even at a remainder price. 

In an attempt to indicate library demand 
to the publishers, the Book Buying Com- 


mittee of the A. L. A. has for the past two | 


years proposed a meeting for the discussion 
of this problem. The publishers agreed in 
principle, and at the New Orleans meeting 
Mr. Jenkins spoke from the publishers 
point of view, but there was little exchange 
of ideas. 

Last April a committee of publishers met 
with a few librarians in New York and dis 
cussed several questions brought forward 
by the librarians. With the thought that 
some of these questions and answers might 
be of interest to you, I have included them 
here because a few of them at least seem to 
point toward future helpful codperation 
The publishers’ committee will not object, 


~ 


i 
I am sure, because I indicated that the ma 


terial would be brought to the attention of 
librarians: 

Q. Why would it not be possible to pub 
lish good editions, but cheap, of 


established titles that are in constant 


replacement in public libraries? 

A. It would be possible if the replact- 
ment demand were sufficiently large © 
justify the cost of issuing and keeping # 
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stock such editions. It is, of course, difficult 
to answer a question couched in such gen- 
eral terms. What, for example, is meant 
by the word “cheap”? . 

Note: What the committee had in mind 
was an edition to cost about $1.00 to $1.50, 
made according to the specifications printed 
in the Replacement list of fiction. 

Q. Will the committee representing the 
publishers place before their members 
specifications for the manufacture of books 
desirable for public libraries, submitted 
herewith? (The Lehmann-Haupt recom- 
mendations. ) 

A. The committee recommends that these 
specifications be included in an early issue 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers’ Bulletin. 

Note: These specifications were printed 
in the Replacement list of fiction. 

Q. In case there exists a library demand 
so slight that the publisher cannot afford to 
reprint, will publisher yield coypright privi- 
leges to a reprinting organization of learned 
societies, and permit use of plates without 
charge? 

A. This question cannot be answered cat- 
egorically. No publisher can take such 
action without the approval of the author of 
the book in question. (Note: In the writ- 
er’s opinion, no publisher should be asked to 
permit the use of his plates for special re- 
printings wholly without compensation. If 
a book has been allowed to go out of print 
because of the lack of popular demand, it is 
conceivable that many publishers would be 
willing to lease their plates at a very small 
fee to a reprinting organization such as has 
been suggested, but the same publisher, if 
assured of an immediate sale of even a few 
hundred copies, might find it possible to re- 
instate any book on his list.) 

Under existing conditions, the average 
publisher cannot afford to reprint fewer 
than a thousand books at a time, and the 
rate of sale must be such as to insure the 
disposal of the entire edition within a period 
of from three to four years. Publishers do 
on occasion reprint as few as five hundred 
copies, at a material increase of the unit 
cost of each copy. If, however, the libra- 
ries, either individually or through some 
central organization, could furnish to a 


publisher definite assurance of an early sale 
of five hundred copies, many books which 
are now allowed to go out of print would 
be retained on the lists. It should be borne 
in mind that no publisher willingly allows 
a book to go out of print; titles are discon- 
tinued solely by reason of economic necessity. 

Q. Would publishers consider favorably 
a request for made-to-order editions of an 
author’s work to include only those titles 
which are popular in libraries? 

4. This question cannot be answered by 
the Library Committee. It is a matter to 
be taken up with individual publishers. 

Q. Publishers’ announcement of new 
books to libraries to follow: 

a. Form: entry to follow cataloging 
rules with enough accuracy to prevent du- 
plication in order office. 

b. Content: physical description of book 
including such points as size, number of 
pages, maps, illustrations, diagrams; scope 
of book; type of reader for whom intended. 

c. Full information: on change of title 
or edition. 

A. The libraries’ recommendations as to 
the form of publishers’ announcements have 
already been reprinted in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Book Publishers. 

Q. What means do publishers now have 
of ascertaining library demand for reference 
or informational books? Would advice 
from the Book Buying Committee of the 
A. L. A. along the lines submitted here- 
with on reference book needs be helpful? 

4. It is assumed that a publisher’s ad- 
vance appraisal of the market for any book 
would include an estimate of library de- 
mands. Various publishers consult individ- 
ual librarians, but we are unaware of any 
systematic use of libraries as a means of 
determining popular demand. 

[A. L. A. Headquarters ascertains the 
probable library demand for a book on re- 
ceipt of a publisher’s request. A question- 
naire and description of the book is sent to a 
selected list of libraries throughout the 
country, and the answers received are for- 
warded to the publisher. There is a small 
charge for this service sufficient to cover 
mimeographing and postage expense. Many 
publishers have taken advantage of this 
service.—Eb. } 
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Note: The Library Committee would be 
very glad to act as a clearing house to the 
publishers for suggestions from libraries as 
to reference books needed. 

Q. Can anything be done by the Ameri- 
can publishers to reduce the spread between 
English and American list prices for the 
same volume? 

A. If this question refers to imported 
books, nothing can be done at the present 
time, certainly not until there is some sta- 
bilization of foreign exchange. The dif- 
ference in price between the English and 
American prices of English made books im- 
ported here is determined to a large extent 
by the tariff. The American publisher of 
an English made book is obliged to pay the 
English publisher a profit on the original 
manufacturing cost, duty, carriage, et cet- 
era, and is also required by trade custom to 
give a larger discount to booksellers than 
is customary in England. These factors 
at one time combined to make it necessary 
for the publishers to charge approximately 
thirty cents on the shilling on importations. 
Importers of bound books, upon which the 
duty is higher, were obliged at the same 
time to charge approximately forty cents on 
the shilling. The devaluation of the pound 
would naturally reduce this spread. The 
point that should be borne in mind is that 
American prices are dictated by the actual 
cost to the American publisher and only 
secondarily by a comparison with the Eng- 
lish price. 

Q. Cannot a routine be worked out 
by the publishers to give more accurate 


and. definite information to _libra- 
rians on the question of out-of-stock 
titles? 


A. As I recall our discussion of this sub- 
ject, the library complained that publishers 
do not clearly indicate, when reporting a 
book out of stock, whether it is to be re- 
printed immediately and if so when it may be 
expected. As a general rule, publishers re- 
port to their customers as definitely and spe- 
cifically as possible on these points. It is 
possible that booksellers and jobbers do not 
always transmit a full report to their li- 
brary customers. The committee is ready 
to recommend to publishers that a uniform 
practice be adopted, whenever possible, of 
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indicating on their reports when new stock js 
expected. 

Q. Would it be possible to have an index 
to the Publishers’ trade list annual similar 
to the index volume to the Reference cata. 
logue of English literature? 

A. This is a question that can be an- 
swered only by the Bowker Company, the 
publishers of the Trade list annual. It js 
the committee’s understanding that the cost 
of making such an index would be prohibi- 
tive. 

With a view to discovering needed books 
of reference, the Book Buying Committee 
recently sent out a questionnaire which re- 
vealed an unusual interest on the part of 
reference librarians. We asked both about 
needed new books and revisions of existing 
standard works. The replies were so nv- 
merous and indicated such a wide range of 
material that a second questionnaire was 
felt to be necessary. This is now in prepara- 
tion by the A. L. A. and will be mailed soon 
to the libraries making the original sug- 
gestions. It will be impossible to obtain 
favorable action on all the books and re- 
visions asked for, but for some of the more 
important ones, it may be possible. Since 
much of the formidable cost of publishing 
reference books lies in compilation, I have 
suggested to the chairman of the Junior 
Members Round Table that his colleagues 
might be interested in compiling informa- 
tion for some of the titles asked for. The 
round table will consider this suggestion, he 
informs me, at the present conference. 

Any member of the Book Buying Com- 
mittee will be glad at any time to learn of 
difficulties you may have, and will do his 
best to help you solve them. 


REPLACEMENTS DISCUSSED 


The discussion on “Replacements” led by 
William Webb, Public Library, Flint, 
Michigan, was opened by Frank Tolman, 
Extension Division, Education Department, 
New York State Library, Albany. Mr. 
Tolman read replies from ten or twelve 
libraries to a questionnaire of his construc: 
tion to determine the policy of replacement 
in small libraries in New York State. He 
stated that these libraries were indeed small, 
almost midget libraries, and summarized 
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their policies of replacing as follows: 
Twelve replies to the questionnaire showed 
that five libraries replace with original edi- 
tions; six with reprints; and one with re- 
inforced editions. Some libraries replace 
mutilated and lost books with original edi- 
tions if paid for by borrower, and with re- 
prints if paid for by the library. Ten an- 
swers revealed that four libraries purchase 
new books in original editions; one waits for 
reprints; two purchase light fiction in re- 
prints; and three purchase all fiction in re- 
prints. A number of libraries replace chil- 
dren’s books in preference to adult books. 
Some libraries replace children’s books with 
best editions only, while others prefer re- 
inforced editions. ‘Two libraries replace 
freely with ten cent picture books for table 
use; one buys them only when they are re- 
sewn; one finds them unsatisfactory; six do 
not buy them. Certain libraries find re- 
placing by exchange of duplicates practical, 
others do not. Additional economical meth- 
ods of replacing mentioned were: buying in 
large unit orders; begging subscriptions and 
book club books; calling back books from the 
“Hospital Shelf” (books not in shape for 
circulation but too good to discard, usually 
costing about eight cents to recondition) ; 
buying from pay libraries, withdrawn col- 
lections, bankrupt stores, and second-hand 
dealers; and purchasing shopworn books. 

A survey of medium and large libraries 
showed evidence of the same varied re- 
placement policies as were used in small li- 
braries. 

Mr. Webb concluded from the result of 
these surveys that no absolute policy in re- 
placing could be evolved and that the real 
question is, should one replace or buy new 
books. He also mentioned that the question 
of giving preference to the school collection 
or the general collection has proved trouble- 
some to many libraries. The schools con- 
tend that first consideration is due them 
since it is their work to impress the youth, 
who is the future citizen, with the worth of 
good books and the value of the library, and 
that they must have a good looking collec- 
tion to help make this impression. The 
general public maintains that they are the 


taxpayers and are entitled to something for 
eir money. 
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Clarence E. Sherman, of the Public Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island, was 
asked to speak on the ten cent picture books 
and expressed a definite opinion against the 
use of them in libraries because of their 
poor value. He criticized libraries that 
guard and protect their collection of good 
pictures from the public and supplement ten 
cent picture books for general use. He saw 
no reason for buying cheap pictures since 
the library does not exist to buy for the 
public what that public can very well buy 
for itself. 

Effie L. Power, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, defended the ten cent picture 
book. She thought the pictures had im- 
proved since many artists had been induced 
to make good pictures to be sold at a popular 
price. Her experience had been that they 
were very good for the pay duplicate col- 
lections. 

The discussion was closed by the leader 
with remarks to the effect that a history of 
the additions, replacements, and discards 
made by libraries during the depression 
would be interesting. 


Fiction Buyinc 


The next speaker was George F. Bower- 
man, Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, who read his paper 
entitled, “A Program for Fiction Buying,” 
which will be printed in a forthcoming 
issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 


TRENDS IN READING 


A paper entitled “Trends in Reading,” 
presented by Jennie M. Flexner, New York 
Public Library, New York City, will be 
printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, January, 
1934. 


Apopt CoNTINUING COMMITTEE PLAN 


A plan proposed to promote the conti- 
nuity and correlation of the work of the 
Order and Book Selection Round Table 
was read by the chairman. The plan as 
adopted is as follows: 

The chairman for 1934 will appoint a 
Nominating Committee with instructions 
to nominate two persons, one to serve two 
years, as chairman in 1935, the other to 
serve three years, as chairman in 1936. 
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The outgoing chairman (1934), with 
these two new appointees, will constitute a 
Continuing Committee. 

In succeeding years the Nominating Com- 
mittee (appointed by each year’s chairman) 
vill nominate one person for a three year 
term, the first year to serve as chairman in 
prospect, the second year as chairman, the 
third year as ex-chairman. 

The chairman will have full executive 
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power to arrange the program for the 
A. L. A. conference. The other two mem- 
bers will serve in an advisory capacity to be 
called upon at the discretion of the chair. 
man. 

. * * 

Eliza B. Marquess, New York Public 
Library, was elected chairman for the 1934 
meeting. 

CaROLINE BERNHARDT, Secretary 


‘Periodicals Section 


HE meeting of the Periodicals Sec- 

tion was called to order Wednesday 

evening, October 18, by the chairman, 

Frank K. Walter, University of Minnesota 

Library, Minneapolis, with an attendance 
of about two hundred and fifty. 

Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, reported that since the con- 
stitution provided for officers holding office 
for two years, those who were elected last 
year would be continued for the coming year. 

The reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted. 

The treasurer’s report showed: 





Assets: 
Balance from 1932........cccccesccccccees $14.00 
35 memberships, 1933........ ee ae eee 17.50 
ey I, MINS 5. i 00.000 600004000086 1.00 
SS I IE, ii b004:0.0.44.0060c00000% +50 
Received of Catalog Section for share in 
work of the Joint Committee on Standardization 
Po SS es ee er er ee eer 15.00 
Received 5 per cent of frozen funds........ 1.22 
Received 12 per cent of frozen funds........ 2.79 
$2.01 
Expenditures: 
ostage for notices of dues............+--- 1.50 
Expenses of Committee on Standardization... 4.87 
GP EE soa cwoecnneddaccéwecssees 24.50 
30.87 
PN UE Ns a palace cingic 55.50040000 006% 21.14 


Carolyn F. Ulrich, New York Public Li- 
brary, chairman, presented the following 
report of the Joint Committee on Standard- 
ization of Periodicals: 


STANDARDIZATION OF PERIODICALS* 


It must be remembered that this is a 
joint committee of the Catalog Section and 
the Periodicals Section of the American Li- 


* Abridged. 


brary Association and the Special Libraries 
Association. The Council of the American 
Library Association has expressed its ap- 
proval of the action of the committee and 
the Medical Library Association this year 
voted to support its work. 

Last year suggested points to be standard- 
ized in periodicals were brought to the at- 
tention of one thousand publishers, with 
disappointing response. This year in seeking 
some effective means of approach to the 
publishers, a contact was made with the 
American Standards Association. As a re- 
sult of their codperation several men with 
an interest in the periodical publishing field 
have been sufficiently interested to work on 
committees toward the attainment of stand- 
ardization of reference data for periodicals. 

The close of the year finds a general 
Steering Committee organized by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association to which the 
following subcommittees are about to pre- 
sent their findings: 

A subcommittee to find the best individual 
to be permanent chairman of the Steering 
Committee to reach the largest number of 
important publishers. Members of this sub- 
committee: Joshua Eyre Hannum, Engi- 
neering Index Service, chairman; Marian 
Manley, Special Libraries Association; and 
Carolyn F. Ulrich, American Library As 
sociation. 

[This subcommittee made its report at the 
meeting of the Steering Committee on No- 
vember 14, at which time its nominee, Fred 
R. Davis, Publicity Department, General 
Electric Company, was officially elected 
chairman.—Eb. ] 
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PERIODICALS SECTION 


A subcommittee to draft, with the co- 
operation of a representative from the 
periodical publishing field, the list of stand- 
ards to be brought to the attention of the 
publishers. Members of this subcommittee: 
Carolyn F. Ulrich, Periodicals Section, 
American Library Association, chairman; 
Grace P. Fuller, Yale University, A. L. A. 
Catalog Section; and H. J. Payne, Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Incorporated. 


Tentative Standards Drafted 


The tentative draft of standards of refer- 
ence data for periodicals incorporates the 
following items: 

1. Title to be short; same on cover, title 
page, contents page, and inside of magazine. 

2. Date and volume numbering on spine 
and cover of each issue. When on spine 
should be printed from left to right. 

3. Place of publication, editorial and pub- 
lication office, editor’s name, and publisher’s 
name clearly stated. 

4. Volume numbering in Arabic. Volume 
number and date of issue to appear on cover, 
title page, contents page, and first page of 
text. If serial number is used it should be 
in addition to the individual numbering of 
the issue of each volume. 

5. Series number clearly indicated. 

6. Consecutive pagination throughout each 
issue and continuous through volume. Sup- 
plements included. Pages devoted to ad- 
vertising to be separately paged, unless the 
text of the article is continued through the 
advertisements. 

7. Contents page to appear in a uniform 
place. 

8. Frequency, price per copy, and subscrip- 
tion price clearly indicated. 

g. Bind in front cover and sometimes back 
cover when volume is bound by publisher. 

10. Note where indexed. 

11. Send title page and index to subscrib- 
ing libraries without notification. 

12. Title page and index if published for 
each volume to be without text matter on 
reverse side. Do not page into succeeding 
volume. 

13. Contents of magazine: title of article 
should be short; name of author and co- 
author given; acknowledgment made of re- 
Prints; serial articles to be numbered; 
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continued articles to be so indicated and 
running titles at top of each page. 

14. Change of title, size, and frequency 
of magazine to be made at the beginning of 
volume only and preferably at beginning of 
calendar year. 

15. Retain volume numbering of living 
periodical when two periodicals unite or 
when one is absorbed by another. 

16. If the title‘is unchanged after merger 
follow the old volume numbering. 

17. If the title is changed at all start a 
new volume numbering. 

The findings of the subcommittee will be 
presented at the next meeting of the Steer- 
ing Committee. 

The Joint Committee on Standardization 
of Periodicals recommends that the name 
be changed to Joint Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Reference Data for Period- 
icals because the word standardization 
without specification has been found too in- 
clusive. 

The work of the year could not have 
shown such definite progress had it not been 
for the unfailing support of the American 
Standards Association and the codperation 
of Harry Miller Lydenberg, president of 
the American Library Association, and 
Mary Louise Alexander, president of the 
Special Libraries Association, who were ever 
ready to be consulted and to give their time 
to attend meetings. 

The adoption of this report was moved 
by Henry Ormal Severance, University of 

Missouri Library, Columbia, and seconded 
by Samuel H. Ranck, and the committee 
was thanked for its work. 

Arundell Esdaile, secretary of the British 
Museum; vice president, (British) Library 
Association; and editor, Library Associa- 
tion Record, spoke on “Periodicals in Great 
Britain.” 


Mr. Espaite’s ADDRESS 


There can be few librarians of university 
and similar libraries who do not at times 
think enviously of the good fortune of the 
generations who served their term before 
the age of the periodical, when a book 
was a book and you knew where you were 
with it. Bought, if need be, bound, and 
paid for, the book lands you in no new ex- 
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pense; labeled, shelved, and cataloged, it 
lands you in no fresh work except that of 
issue. 

If the book thus behaves discreetly and like 
a gentleman with you, what shall be said of 
the periodical? The creature is incalculable. 
Just as a tree is easier to fell than to grow, 
so a subscription to a periodical is easier to 
take up than to drop. A periodical must be 
allowed for in the budgets of indefinite 
future years. And that even if the annual 
cost does not leap up and down—chiefly 
up—in the manner of that of certain Ger- 
man scientific journals of late years. On 
the shelves, space for future volumes must 
be left, and as the amount needed is un- 
predictable and there is measure in all things, 
there must be an occasional Mad Tea 
Party, all laboriously moving one place on. 
It is only with newspapers, I think, that our 
device in the British Museum Newspaper Li- 
brary of placing volumes by year and not 
by title saves more trouble than it makes. 

Forgive these platitudes. And forgive 
my innocence of statistics. Statistics could 
do no more than add some precision to the 
fact we all know, that periodicals, and, what 
is worse, periodicals which refuse to be 
ignored, have for long increased and multi- 
plied and, in spite of financial constriction, 
show surprisingly small tendency to cease 
doing so. What has been the net result of 
the birth and death rates since 1920 in the 
natural sciences will be revealed by the new 
edition of the World list of scientific period- 
icals, which my colleague, Mr. William 
Allan Smith, has in preparation. 

It is long since any British library has 
been able to file all the journals its readers 
might require, even though the libraries of 
deposit start with the free acquisition of all 
those produced in the country, at least of all 
that are published and have copyright. The 
problem is of course most acute in the natural 
sciences, where knowledge moves so fast 
that before the new data, theories, and dis- 
coveries have passed out of the journals 
into the books they are overlaid with a 
fresh stratum or have even been superseded. 
But to a less extent the same is true of all 
other fields of exact knowledge, and as the 
latest knowledge is what the users of li- 
braries (research libraries at least) are 
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after, whatever may be cut out of the bud- 
get, the supply of periodicals cannot be 
eliminated. Let alone that a gap once 
created may be not only difficult but im. 
possible to fill, librarians, taught by experi- 
ence, have all nature’s horror of a vacuum, 
or at least of a lacuna. We find accord- 
ingly that in the smaller British universities 
whose libraries are nearly all wretchedly 
financed, the University Grants Committee 
in their last report view with surprise and 
concern the increase in the proportion of 
book purchase credits being spent on period- 
icals, in some cases actually rising above that 
allotted to books. Whatever be the occasion 
for concern, librarians will feel none for 
surprise. 

For a number of years now the university 
libraries, other than Oxford and Cambridge, 
combined to lend books and—in practice 
more frequently—periodicals. The Joint 
Standing Committee of the Association of 
University Teachers set up at Birmingham 
an Enquiry Bureau as the center for this 
system of mutual lending and the necessary 
preliminary searching and locating of books 
requested. The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees saw here a piece of just the kind 
of rationalization in library administration 
they are always quick to help, and have 
financed the preparation of a union catalog 
of periodicals (other than those in the 
W orld list of scientific periodicals) which are 
found in the university libraries, including 
Oxford and Cambridge. The bureau, with 
the catalog, is now merged in the National 
Central Library, which receives for this and 
allied purposes, but not for its own book 
purchases, a grant from the government. 

The Universities catalogue of humanist 
periodicals (the title is not fixed) and the 
W orld list (in which the universities’ hold- 
ings were included) will together make 4 
very solid foundation for the increasingly 
necessary schemes of combination and di- 
vision of the field between libraries. The 
National Central Library’s organization of 
mutual lending is, of course, nation-wide, and 
goes far beyond the universities. 

For the natural sciences there is another 
center from which copies of periodicals may 
be borrowed by libraries not having very 
frequent demand for them: the library of 
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the Science Museum at South Kensington, 
commonly and briefly called the Science Li- 
brary. The Departmental Committee of 
the Board of Education on Public Libraries 
in its report, 1927, recognized the function 
of the Science Library as a lending center 
and recommended an increased grant for 
purchase, particularly of periodicals—a rec- 
ommendation which is in slow process of 
fulfilment. It must be added that the 
Science Library is primarily that of the 
museum and of the College of Science, and 
that the interests of students on the spot 
forbid unrestricted lending: complaints from 
their side are, I believe, not unknown. Even 
as things now are, you will not need to be 
told that too free lending produces every- 
where some dissatisfaction and injustice. 

The British Museum has for a number 
of years adopted a cautious attitude in face 
of this problem of periodicals. Only after 
much weighing of values have new journals 
been added to the purchased current files; 
and some time ago a quantity of the most 
highly specialized journals—mainly medical 
and scientific—were cut out, as being taken 
in other libraries, accessible to their limited 
public of specialists, and for that reason not 
much read in practice in the Museum Read- 
ing Room. I will not pretend that my mind 
does not instinctively revolt from placid ac- 
quiescence in such a policy, which nothing 
but necessity could have forced on a library 
claiming to be universal in scope and to 
serve the end of advanced studies. 

The knife having already been applied, 
the library could whistle at the recent vaga- 
ries of the prices of some German scientific 
journals. Now, however, that the German 
book trade has accepted the proposals put 
forward by the various library associations 
and academic bodies—proposals of which 
1 had the honor to be one of the signatories 
—now that the prices of those journals will 
again be reasonable and calculable, more 
libraries are likely to subscribe for them, 
whether or not the museum revives its sub- 
scriptions. 

I hoped at one time that I had hit on a 
plan which would enable both the museum 
and the Science Library to enlarge the range 
of their files, and though my plan found 
no acceptance I will explain it to you, since 


it is possible that in other countries dif- 
ferent circumstances might make something 
similar acceptable. I argued that in the 
museum recent numbers of scientific jour- 
nals were not in very great demand, but 
that ultimately sets must always be needed 
for the historian of science and as part of 
the general literary record. I argued also 
that, conversely, the chief use of these 
journals in the Science Library was doubt- 
less of quite recent volumes, that the histor- 
ical point of view was there only occasional 
and secondary, and that in any case the two 
institutions were situated in the same town, 
so that researchers could readily be passed 
on from one to the other. 

My plan was simply that the Science Li- 
brary should subscribe for the journals, each 
annual volume should be bought by the 
museum where it had been kept for some 
period to be fixed—say ten years if you like. 
Unofficial inquiries of the keepers proved 
that there was more use for back files in 
the Science Library, and for current num- 
bers in the museum, than I had assumed. 
Moreover, the Science Library’s files are 
lent out and the British Museum has to 
avoid risk of loss, especially of copyright 
publication. So the idea fell stillborn. But 
something like it, as I suggested, may be 
feasible elsewhere, and if it were it would 
effect a very large economy and free funds 
in both the institution of laboratory use and 
the institution of historical record and gen- 
eral learning for the purchase of other 
journals otherwise beyond the means of 
either. 

So long as specialist journals are so 
numerous, libraries must employ all these 
means—division of labor, mutual lending, 
and union catalogs—to enable them as a 
body to make available to their readers as 
many journalé as possible. But when all is 
said and done, they must be prepared to de- 
fend themselves if reproached with spending 
too much money on journals in proportion to 
the expenditure on books properly so called. 
Not only in the natural sciences are articles in 
memoirs, transactions, reports, and journals 
vital to exactly those researchers whose re- 
sults are of the greatest consequence to the 
world. 

I have said nothing of the libraries other 
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than those of advanced learning. Period- 
icals are of much less relative consequence 
in the public libraries except in the largest. 
In a few, where there is a university in the 
city, agreement is reached between the two 
librarians and the city provides the bulk of 
undergraduate students’ reading matter, 
whether in periodicals or in books. 

A considerable economy is also made by 
the use of the Library Association’s Subject 
Index to Periodicals. This Index deals only 
scrappily with foreign periodicals, but it 
analyzes a large range of all but highly 
specialized English journals. Not every li- 
brary can subscribe for all those indexed, 
but files of many are preserved in the Edi- 
torial Office and can be borrowed, while 
practically any can be borrowed through the 
National Central Library. The Subject 
Index might be more widely used than it is. 


* * * 


The “Periodical Problem Today” was 
presented in four phases, children’s, smaller, 
special, and college and university libraries, 
by the following: Frederick Winthrop 
Faxon, Boston; Harriet C. Long, Oregon 
State Library, Salem; Louise B. Krause, 
H. M. Byllesby Company Library, Chicago; 
and Henry Ormal Severance. 

Mr. Faxon*: “There are only two chil- 
dren’s periodicals for libraries, St. Nicholas 
and Child Life. For older boys and girls 
there are American Boy, American Girl, 
Boys’ Life, and Merry-Go-Round (London). 
The dearth of magazines of this class is 
due to the fact that the publishers do not 
get the advertising upon which they must 
depend to finance them.” 

Miss Long*: “The results of a six months’ 
study (November 1, 1932 to May 1, 1933) 
made in the Oregon State Library to deter- 
mine the relative reference’ usefulness of 
various periodical files published from 1925 
through April, 1933, showed the more fre- 
quently used periodicals: Literary Digest, 
186 times; Review of Reviews—W orld’s 
W ork (combined August, 1932), 150; Busi- 
ness Week, 105; Nation, 92; New Republic, 
g1; Instructor, 85; Christian Century, 84; 
Current History, 77; Nation’s Business, 75; 


* Abridged. 
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Survey and Survey Graphic, 72; New Ow. 
look, 66; Forum and Century, 63; Engineer. 
ing News-Record, 60; American Magarin, 





56; Living Age, 55; School and Society, 55. 


Art and Archaeology, 48; American City, 4. | 


American Mercury, 41; Arts and Decorg. 


tion, 38; and American Magazine of Public | 


Health, 27. 

“Further comparison of periodicals jy 
certain classes showed that in music, th 
Etude was used 18 times and the Musical 
Quarterly, 15. In education, School and 
Society was used 55 times; Journal of th 
National Education Association, 30; School 
Life, 21; Elementary School Journal, 
24; School Review, 16; Administration and 
Supervision, 11; Journal of Education Re. 
search, 9; and the Journal of Education (fi 
incomplete), 7. 

“The funds of the smaller library must 
be prayerfully expended—the present needs 
demand a greater periodical expenditure. 


“In selecting periodicals, one must con- | 


sider two classes, the general reader and the 
research student. 

“The Reader’s Guide should be used as 
the basis of a list of indexes supplemented 
by the Agricultural, Education, and Inter 
national indexes as far as possible.” 

Miss Krause*: “The special library is 
distinguished from the university or the 
public library by its major purpose, which 
is to assemble everything in print of value 
on a particular subject, or possibly at most 
on a few subjects, in contrast to the scope of 
public and university libraries which must 
assemble something on the whole range of 
printed knowledge. 

“To be sure, the special library finds many 
ramifications necessary, but its collection 
as a whole centers more or less around 4 
single specific subject. There are various 
types of special libraries, such as, att, 
theology, and special scientific libraries. The 
type of special library with which I am most 


familiar, and which I think is meant tobe | 


covered on our program this evening, is the 
special library in business, and it is that kind 
of library to which I shall confine my tt 
marks, because in business libraries, there 8 
a necessity and immediateness in the use of 
periodicals which is not so vital in other 
types of special collections. Therefore, 
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please keep in mind that my comments are 
confined to business libraries whose inter- 
ests are bound up in current business prob- 
lems. 

“A business man must know markets, 
prices of commodities, credit, money, foreign 
exchange, trends in legislation, which liter- 
ally are changing day by day. The business 
man cannot even wait a week these days 
for the latest current news, and the business 
librarian must read and check every day 
worth while newspapers that are compre- 
hensive and accurate in their business news, 
such as, the New York Times, New York 
Journal of Commerce, Wall Street Journal, 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, and news- 
papers of that type. The larger business li- 
braries will want to have them all; the 
smaller ones will make a selection of one, 
two, or three, according to their needs. 

“The careful reading of daily newspapers, 
however, does not take the place of weekly 
periodicals, and, without doubt, the most 
comprehensive and detailed report on all 
business facts and statistics which are 
gathered from many sources is to be found 
each week in the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. I might say for those of you 
who are not familiar with the Chronicle 
that it is not just a financial weekly report- 
ing the stock and bond market, as some 
may imagine, but in it will be found all the 
latest reports on statistics of business 
gathered from the Federal Reserve Board 
and the various departments of the govern- 
ment, in addition to reporting on all the 
major movements of our government, and 
the text of all important legislation. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle is a 
wonderful storehouse of facts, and the 
weekly edition without the special supple- 
ments issued from time to time, which are 
necessary only for statistical purposes, costs 
only $10 a year. 

“Now, lest anyone here should think I 
am very generously praising the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, let me add as a 
counter irritant that the index which the 
Chronicle prepares for its subscribers is in- 
adequate and badly made, and that the 
refusal of the editors to have the Chronicle 
indexed in the Industrial Arts Index seems 
to me to be indefensible. 


“To name other important weekly period- 
icals, many of you know that the United 
States Daily, which as a daily was excellent, 
has now been continued as the United States 
News. I am frank to say I do not get much 
now from the United States News, for it has 
changed the scope of its content for my 
particular purpose considerably. That may 
not, however, be true for other libraries. 

“The Annalist, weekly, gives statistics in 
a very useful form, and for general business 
information, the Business Week is readable 
and useful, but, personally, to fill in all the 
cracks in the current trend of things, I like 
Time to liven up the bare bones of statistical 
information. 

“There are many other weekly periodicals 
which are interesting reading, but I am try- 
ing to keep to the line of simple necessities 
in the few that I am mentioning, so do 
not think because I do not mention a period- 
ical that I do not think it is worth while. 

“There are, of course, the weekly journals 
of different industries and certain United 
States technical serials which are invaluable 
as sources of current information of what 
is going on in those particular industries, 
but that is too large a field of discussion for 
our present purpose. In my own library, 
I might mention just as an example, that we 
cannot do without the Electrical W orld and 
the monthly and weekly figures on electric 
power output. 

“Then, there is the field of government 
periodicals of great value, and I will men- 
tion only briefly by title the few that I think 
are indispensable, namely, the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, Monthly Labor Review, and 
the Survey of Current Business. 

“We might sum up these brief remarks 
with a single sentence: Periodicals are the 
life blood of the business library. It does 
not take so much money to get a few neces- 
sary ones, and if rightly used their value to 
the business library is far in excess of the 
dollars and cents which they cost. 

“Tn conclusion, in stressing the tremendous 
importance of periodicals to the business li- 
brary, we must not forget that there are 
other very vital things in the work of a 
business library; that there must always be 
the study of backgrounds represented by a 
book collection; and that even with ade- 
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quate books and adequate periodicals success 
in the use of them is not assured unless 
there are well trained minds to interpret 
them and apply their resources in the solu- 
tion of the problems to which they are able 
to make an important contribution.” 

Mr. Severance*: “I am not familiar with 
the periodical problems of college libraries 
but they must be similar to university li- 
brary problems. I am, therefore, dealing 
only with the university library problems, 
which are: 

“1. To adjust the number of titles of peri- 
odicals and the cost of them for each of 
the several departments on a satisfactory 
basis. In the case of schools and colleges 
there is no question. If the dean and his 
colleagues desire to spend their allotments 
for periodicals, continuations, and binding, 
they may do so. But when we in the uni- 
versity libraries endeavor to apportion funds 
for such divisions as English, history, and 
zoology, we must consider the literature of 
their subjects and what proportion of it is 
in periodical literature. For illustration, 
in the University of Missouri Library, sub- 
scriptions to periodicals in the English Lan- 
guage and Literature Department cost $163; 
history, $265; zoology, $572; and education, 
$241. All of these are carried on the gen- 
eral list. In the allotment of money for the 
purchase of books, should all the major di- 
visions share equally? Current periodical 
literature is much more valuable to students 
of the sciences than are books, owing to 
frequent advancements, so that we may as- 
sume that certain departments should re- 
ceive larger funds than other departments. 
Are the number of students and the number 
of professors in a department a further con- 
sideration? Is the quality of work to be 
considered? Some professors are more ag- 
gressive than others and are eager to have 
the latest information on the subjects in- 
vestigated and consequently need more litera- 
ture than other professors who are carrying 
on routine work. I have found no hard and 
fast rule for the apportionment of funds to 
chairmen of departments. 

“2. To eliminate the lesser used periodi- 
cals, and also to continue where possible sub- 
scriptions to journals which were complete 
from the beginning or which had a long 
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unbroken run on the shelves. In the drastic 
budget reduction, we were compelled to cut 
off temporarily some of this class as wel| 
as the titles very little used. It is hoped 
that within a few years the important and 
standard sets may be completed by the pur. 
chase of the numbers lacking due to the 
present elimination of certain subscriptions, 

“3. The third problem is the high cost of 
German scientific periodicals and the de. 
preciation of the dollar in the foreign ex. 
change. The cost has been mounting for 
several years past. For illustration, the 
subscription to that well known journal, 
Virchows Archiv fiir Pathologische Anat- 
omie was increased to $128.10 last year and 
Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Experimentelle 
Medizin was increased to $170.65. There 
were eighteen journals costing more than 
$70 a year each. Many of the German 
periodicals are published in parts with a 
charge for every part so that the libraries 
have had to take the parts at the publishers’ 
prices. Then, too, there was a good deal of 
padding, that is, unimportant material was 
published along with the results of research 
in the same volume. The journals were 
the outlet for the publications of doctors’ 
dissertations of questionable value. Authors 
are paid by the page for their contributions. 
The inclusion of this unimportant material 
increased the number of pages. The publi- 
cation of supplements and beihefte for which 
extra charges were made increased the an- 
nual cost to a prohibitive point. Many li- 
braries with diminishing budgets have been 
compelled to cancel many titles. The con- 
ditions were becoming so unbearable that 
the Medical Library Association appointed 
a committee to investigate the cost of cur- 
rent medical periodicals. The A. L. A. also 
appointed a committee, of which Mr. Charles 
Harvey Brown, Iowa State College Library, 
is chairman, to investigate the whole field 
of German periodicals and make a report 
which is due to be presented at this con 
ference. [See Library Journal, December 
I, 1933, pages 978-85, for a full report on 
the two sessions during the Chicago com 
ference at which the question of German 
periodicals was discussed. | 

“The German dealers and publishers with 
one exception have agreed to maximum limits 
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in annual size and price of periodicals, 
which are to be announced before time for 
placing subscriptions this fall. It is expected 
that periodicals, bloated in size and price, 
especially in the fields of medical and nat- 
ural sciences, will be reduced in price for 
1934, at least, 20 per cent less than the cost 
for 1933- 

“Due to the decrease of the dollar on 
foreign exchange the German mark costing 
24 cents a year ago costs from 32 to 37 cents 
now which serves to increase the cost of 
German periodicals from 30 to 35 per cent. 
This condition, of course, is not the fault 
of the publishers. The committee is urgently 
requesting librarians to codperate with it 
in adjusting the differences between libraries 
and the German publishers. We can do this 
by refusing to subscribe to the higher priced 
periodicals, or at least to withhold sub- 
scriptions until the prices are adjusted. 

“The United States has been divided into 
nine zones or groups. The committee hopes 
by the codperation of libraries in each zone 
to have at least one of the titles on the list 
of eighteen periodicals in question in every 
zone. These journals might be lent to other 
library members of the group. In this way 
the information contained in any or all of 


the journals might be available to all the 
research schools in every zone. 

“The Periodicals Section might well vote 
a resolution to the A. L. A. committee and 
to the Medical Library Association’s com- 
mittee for the satisfactory results obtained. 
They have been instrumental in saving the 
libraries of the United States thousands of 
dollars in subscripions. Many libraries will 
be able to continue their subscriptions at 
the reduced rates.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Ranck stated that the cost of magazine sub- 
scriptions for the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary would be 30 per cent higher than last 
year, due to the shrinkage of the dollar. 

Mr. Faxon stated that he had counted 
on news stands nearly two hundred “pulp” 
magazines which do not have advertise- 
ments. The number of these has not de- 
creased in the last five years while some 
of the better magazines have been published 
under difficulties, and others have had to 
combine, suspend, or cease publication. 

Frank K. Walter, University of Minne- 
sota Library, Minneapolis, was re-elected 
chairman of the section for the year 1933- 
34. 

SapieE A. THompson, Acting Secretary 


Professional Training Section 


, THE meeting of the Professional 
Training Section, with about two 
hundred present, was held Wednes- 

day evening, October 18, at the Stevens 

Hotel, Anne M. Boyd, University of II- 

linois Library School, Urbana, chairman, 

presiding. 

Miss Boyd: “The officers this past year 
have understood that the purpose of this 
section is to provide an opportunity for 
those who are in practical library work, who 
are employers of the trained product, to be 
heard concerning professional training. It 
is Our opinion that we cannot have more 
satisfactory training until there is a clearer 
understanding between the employers of the 
trained product and those interested in the 
training of librarians. 

“That is why we have taken as our topic 





‘Locating the Goal of Library Training.’ 
We have chosen to discuss this topic repre- 
sentatives from various types of libraries 
of different sizes from various parts of the 
country, the employers of trained librarians. 
I take pleasure in introducing the chairman 
of the panel, Louise Prouty, of the Cleve- 
land Public Library; Flora B. Roberts, of 
the Kalamazoo Public Library; Mrs. J. R. 
Dale, secretary of the Oklahoma Library 
Commission; Anne Morton Mulheron, Port- 
land Library Association; Anna Clark Ken- 
nedy, supervisor of school libraries, of the 
state of New York; Lucile M. Morsch, 
University of Iowa Libraries, who repre- 
sents the product rather than the employer, 
as she comes from the Junior Members 
Round Table; Phineas Lawrence Windsor, 
of the University of Illinois Library; and 
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Ralph Munn of the Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

“The meeting will now be turned over to 
Miss Prouty.” 

After some discussion as to the possible 
duration of the present financial situation 
as it affects and will affect the income of 
tax supported libraries and the use of such 
libraries, the members of the panel came to 
the question as to what kind of librarians 
would be needed in the future. 

Miss Prouty: “It is essential for us to 
discover, so far as possible, the kind of work 
librarians will be called on to do—changes 
in the kind of work even more than changes 
in volume. The kinds of workers who are 
going to be required will be affected by 
changes that present and future conditions 
will bring. So we come to the question im- 
mediately as to what kind of librarians 
will be in demand to meet changing situa- 
tions.” 

Mrs. Dale: “I happen to be working as 
a library commissioner and our placement 
bureau is one of the most important depart- 
ments we have. If we place a librarian cor- 
rectly she does good work. If we do not 
place her correctly the very same librarian 
may be an utter failure. That is the reason 
I notice changes in kind more than others of 
you who simply change members on your 
staff. We change librarians over an entire 
state, and it makes quite a good deal of 
difference. The demand today seems to 
be for people with wide vision. We are not 
asked so much about technical training, but 
employers want people with broad vision, 
people with social attributes, people who 
can meet the community, and people who 
have the grace to be part and parcel of their 
community.” 

Miss Morsch: “May there not be a ques- 
tion, also, in the larger libraries of people 
who are doing technical work needing a 
different kind of training, a more specialized 
training, perhaps, so that there would be 
no question of an untrained person coming 
in and taking the place of a trained person 
simply because he would work for a smaller 
salary, for instance?” 

Miss Roberts: “What is a trained per- 
son?” 


Mr. Windsor: “What kind of services 
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do you have in mind when you mention 
that?” 

Miss Morsch: “Any of the technical 
services of the library.” 

Miss Kennedy: “Isn’t there another sor 
of change that everyone has recognized, 
although no one has given it much atten. 
tion? All of our library users are so mud 
more interested in government, in interna- 
tional relations, and in industry and econom. 
ics than they ever have been before that to 
really serve those people we have to know 
subject matter.” 

Miss Prouty: “Then you would add to 
Mrs. Dale’s request for a social minded |i- 
brarian one who has interest in political 
affairs and is well informed. We are add- 
ing to the qualities and to the background 
of the trained librarian. We are beginning 
to answer Miss Roberts’ question.” 

Miss Roberts: “Do those qualities train 
a librarian?” 

Miss Mulheron: “Doesn’t the question, 
as old as library service, come into play 
here, the question of fitting the capacity of 
the reader to the book? I think that needs 
very great human understanding.” 

Miss Kennedy: “Aside from being able 
to work with individuals, isn’t it true that 
librarians now and in the future will need 
to be able to work very much more effec- 
tively with groups than they ever have in 
the past? All kinds of activities are under 
way, and librarians will need to work not 
only in supplying books for the groups who 
are studying but for the groups who are 
taking the responsibility in the community 
for education and for progress in cultural 
development.” 

Miss Prouty: “Will that mean both 
human understanding and subject informa- 
tion?” 

Miss Kennedy: 
kind of teaching?” 

Miss Prouty: “Now you are stepping 
over into the teaching field, too. You are 
suggesting that the librarian of the future 
may need to be able to do more in the teach- 


“And ability to do a 


ing field. Would that apply in the city 
library?” 
Mr. Munn: “I hope you will ask the 


panel to read a paper which Mr. Judson T. 
Jennings wrote called, ‘Sticking to Our 
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Last’ [A. L. A. Proceedings, 1924, pp. 150- 
56.] It is just as good now as it was ten 
years ago. 

“Tt think we have to guard ourselves 
against the temptation to be librarians, 
teachers, social workers, neighborhood 
workers, and everything of that sort. Our 
job is to run libraries and to interpret books 
to our communities, and for that we need 
human understanding, of course, because we 
are fitting books to human beings. But let 
us not get too far afield.” 

Miss Mulheron: “I don’t agree with Mr. 
Munn. I don’t think anything is foreign 
to the librarian.” 

Miss Prouty: “Trying to relate that to 
concrete training, how is it going to affect— 
I won’t say training; I will make it a little 
wider—the preparation of librarians? I 
think those who are interested in the prepara- 
tion of a librarian would think we should 
be as concrete as possible. We can always 
say in general that this and that quality are 
desired. Where are we going to focus our 
attention in the preparation of a librarian? 
I am leaving that term open for someone in 
the panel to make more explicit.” 

Miss Roberts: “I go back to the ques- 
tion I raised a few minutes ago, ‘What is 
training?’ I really am keen to hear that 
training discussed, what it is, what it applies 
to. But with the growth of the work, I 
have a very strong feeling that the prepara- 
tion must entail education for the sake of 
subject knowledge.” 

Miss Mulheron: “That doesn’t require a 
greater knowledge of ordering, cataloging, 
and classifying.” 

Miss Roberts: “I don’t mean library sub- 
ject knowledge; I mean knowledge subject 
knowledge.” 

Miss Mulheron: “This greater librarian 
we are talking about doesn’t need to know 
more about charging systems and the like.” 

Miss Roberts: “No. It seems to me we 
are Carrying on charging systems quite suc- 
cessfully now, but we aren’t meeting the 
tests of subject knowledge right along.” 

Miss Mulheron: “You wouldn't call that 
technical training, would you?” 

Miss Roberts: “I would call it a part of 
the preparation.” 

Miss Prouty: “Where would you put 





that preparation? Does that mean I am 
waiting to have some other term beside 
preparation? Is it going to be education or 
training?” 

Miss Mulheron: “Education, decidedly.” 

Miss Roberts: “I think preparation 
would include both preparation and so- 
called training.” 

Miss Prouty: “That is why I used the 
term.” 

Miss Roberts: “But again we haven't 
defined training.” 

Miss Kennedy: “Can’t we take the 
trained librarian as a librarian prepared 
according to the generally accepted stand- 
ards of the profession, just as the person 
trained for any other profession is recognized 
as trained when he has met the standards 
of that profession?” 

Miss Prouty: “I don’t believe we can 
say tonight according to the accepted stand- 
ards because we aren’t accepting any 
standards tonight. We are questioning the 
whole preparation.” 

Mr. Windsor: “I doubt whether we are 
questioning the whole preparation of li- 
brarians. I rather dislike to think that our 
profession as it now exists is wholly lacking 
in all of the qualities that have been men- 
tioned here on the panel. I really think 
that as a profession we are a truly homo- 
geneous, effective set. I honestly believe 
that from my own knowledge of conditions 
in other professions we ought to be just a 
little bit better satisfied with our accom- 
plishments, our preparation, and fitness for 
our own particular, peculiar work than some 
of us are, at least for publication. 

“When I say all that I don’t mean to deny 
that there is great room for improvement. 
Especially in these times we have to improve 
our preparation, our training, and our edu- 
cation. When I mention these times I have 
in mind not merely the changing economic, 
social and political, but every other kind 
of condition. We are practically now in a 
revolution, which is happily bloodless, but 
a very effective revolution nevertheless. Our 
job is so to change our emphasis, content, 
method, and practice, that libraries may not 
merely continue to function, but continue 
to be an essential part of the new social 
order. 
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“Tf any of you can guess what that new 
social order is going to be and what it is 
going to demand of libraries, public, college, 
high school, and every other kind, you are a 
prophet we are all looking for. 

“We are not only facing economic and 
other sorts of revolution, but we are in an 
age when professional educators are trying 
all sorts of experiments.” 

Miss Morsch: “From the comments 
made tonight, I should think that one could 
be a good librarian who had the qualities of 
leadership and broad subject knowledge. 
Someone said we know enough about charg- 
ing systems. Then why have what we call 
training and even use our library schools at 
all? Why can’t anyone with a master’s 
degree in sociology be a good librarian?” 

Miss Roberts: “In taking a master’s 
degree, do you learn how to charge books?” 

Miss Morsch: “Someone said we know 
enough about that.” 

Miss Mulheron: “We are taking it for 
granted that each one has had a year’s 
library training.” : 

Miss Prouty: “Then we are going to 
leave a year of library training?” 

Miss Roberts: “Is it library training or 
education?” 

Miss Prouty: “That is the question. Of 
course, there are as many methods of acquir- 
ing training as there are of acquiring edu- 
cation. There seems to be a feeling that 
some of the indications of the present are 
for definitely more knowledge; that is, a 
broadening of the field of subject knowl- 
edge. I think I am right, am I not, in col- 
lecting that from the discussion?” 

Mrs. Dale: “Yes, but I think we should 
go a little farther and find out what a li- 
brarian really is. There is such a diversity 
of opinion as to what constitutes a librarian. 
If we go back to Webster, he says that a 
librarian is one who has charge and custody 
of books. Not many of us would accept 
that today. We think a librarian is some- 
one trained in the use of books in their 
relation to people.” 

Miss Mulheron: “Don’t you think this 
section ought to send in a petition to the 
Merriam Company to revise that definition 
of a librarian?” 

Mrs. Dale: “I think so.” 
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Miss Prouty: “A librarian apparently js 
going to be a person with more human 
qualities and one who has community inter. 
est. Is he, or is she, to have more technical 
training, and in what way is that going to 
trend?” 

Miss Kennedy: “From what we have 
been saying can’t we assume that the libra- 
rian of the immediate and farther future 
will have the best qualifications that we now 
know for a librarian? Haven't we been 
applying the fact that our librarian of the 
future will be a person whose training is in 
general college plus a year in library school, 
that is, a person with a certain minimum 
of cultural background and a certain recog- 
nized professional training, with in addition, 
an ability to grow with the times, and 
quickly changing times? This new body of 
information and these new skills for work- 
ing with people will also be demanded, and 
in this added information and added skill 
falls the mass of material that the future 
training will have to incorporate.” 

Miss Prouty: “Does that mean some- 
thing that will come with training, or are we 
going to have to go back to the original 
qualifications which we find in the individ- 
ual? There is the question, also, as to how 
much we can count on getting through edu- 
cation and professional training, or whether 
we should begin to think in terms of dif- 
ferent requirements in personal, inherent 
qualities.” 

Miss Mulheron: “Are we going to put 
this very wonderful person whom we are 
evolving into our menial library tasks? Are 
we going to make her charge books and 
collect fines after we have found this person 
with all the human interest?” 

Miss Prouty: “I hoped someone would 
question whether we are going to be led, 
in the future, to make a more definite dis- 
crimination between what we call profes- 
sional work and what we call the clerical 
side of library work. There has been some 
difference of opinion in that. Is that breach 
going to widen, or isn’t that a breach?” 

Miss Mulheron: “I think the breach 
ought to widen, as I think all libraries which 
have been affected as to their funds have 
widened it already. I believe that most 
libraries whose trained people are dropping 
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out are replacing them with clerical helpers. 
I heard from Los Angeles that they were 
making a study of the clerical work which 
professional people were doing, and were 
finding that in a certain number of their 
branches it was altogether too much. Their 
professional people were doing work which 
they knew could be done by clerical help. 
Isn’t it a time for us to replace some of our 
professional help?” 

Miss Morsch: “At the present time we 
are taught a lot of clerical things in library 
schools.” 

Miss Mulheron: “Don’t you have to 
know about them if you are going to direct 
others?” 

Miss Morsch: “Then we ought to be 
going farther in the library schools and 
learning a lot more technical things that the 
average college will never aspire to.” 

Mr. Munn: “I will challenge that. I 
know, of course, that library school facul- 
ties, research librarians, bibliographers, head 
catalogers, and some few such people need 
two or three or maybe more years of library 
school training, but the thing that the larger 
library needs is subject information. I 
would never send anybody from the library 
I represent for a second year of library 
school work unless perhaps it was the head 
cataloger.” 

Miss Morsch: “You say the head cata- 
loger may need two years or more of train- 
ing and the others don’t. Don’t you think 
any cataloger worth her salt hopes some 
time to be a head cataloger? When is she 
going to get that second year, then?” 

Mrs. Dale: “Do you not think the other 
professions are pointing the way? They 
give a general knowledge of the subject and 
then all specialization is done in the post 
graduate work.” 

Miss Morsch: “But they are all lengthen- 
ing the courses at the same time, are they 
not?” 

Miss Roberts: “They don’t necessarily 
take their special work immediately.” 

Mrs. Dale: “Not necessarily, but it 
seems to me the specialties in library schools, 
such as intensive cataloging and special work 
in various branches of reference, such as 
business and petroleum, geology, and all of 
those things, should come in a post graduate 


year, because as it is now, everyone has the 
same amount of training, no more, no less, 
no matter whether he is going into a college 
library, a school library, a public library, or 
any other. It seems to me there should be 
a basic course and then specialization should 
be left to a post graduate course, as in the 
medical and other professions.” 

Mr. Munn: “These are beautiful re- 
quirements and qualifications that we are 
setting up for jobs that cannot be found 
at $75 a month. We are going to require 
five or six or seven years of college work.” 

Miss Prouty: “We were looking ahead 
eight years. Why confine ourselves to the 
present situation?” 

Miss Morsch: “Isn’t this the right time 
to raise standards, when we have an over- 
supply? Why can’t we lengthen the course, 
if it is advantageous at this time?” 

Mr. Munn: “That is right. I am will- 
ing to try to sum it up this way: Bearing 
in mind that everyone here will immediately 
recognize the difference between clerical and 
sub-professional work and actual profes- 
sional work, let us try to agree that every 
professional librarian should have a minimum 
of four years of college just as a general 
preparation. She should have one year of 
library school training in order that she may 
learn the tools of her every day work. For 
the specialist in a subject department and 
in a large library, there should then follow 
a fifth year in college in which a master’s 
degree would be taken in the appropriate 
subject. For certain library experts that 
fifth year, it is really a sixth year, would 
be in library school. We can’t forget the 
personal qualifications that Mrs. Dale has 
set forth; the human element, of course, 
applies throughout, but you will recognize 
that it is particularly important in the li- 
brarian who is holding an independent place 
so that she is interpreting the library 
to the community and that would apply 
to branch librarians all the way down 
the line.” 

Miss Prouty: “I think I can do no better 
than to let that stand for the audience to 
approach and accept or make over or do 
what they will to it. We invite you to come 
in. Engage Mr. Munn’s librarian as set 
before you, or demand a little further edu- 
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cation, or require her, or him, to forget some 
already received.” 

Sydney B. Mitchell of Berkeley: “I think 
that while we are all trying to go up we 
may see how high we can go. Why can’t 
we expect to have people who have taken 
their doctor’s degrees in some subject com- 
ing into the library field? We won't have 
much difficulty getting them. I have several 
in my class this year, and I don’t encourage 
every doctor who wants to get into the li- 
brary school to come in either. We will be 
able to get during the next few years highly 
superior young men, and I hope young 
women, who have their doctor’s degrees in a 
subject which will often be very desirable 
in the library, not merely the university li- 
brary but the public library. I have one in 
social institutions, one in public administra- 
tion, and one in economics. 

“What do we want more today than 
people with equipment in those fields? Those 
three young men have all been perfectly 
willing to spend a year in library school. I 
don’t think the men need more than a year 
in library school in order to fit themselves 
to be librarians. Here is the interesting 
thing at a time when the library school 
director is weeping over his inability to place 
most of his students: there is competition for 
the services of those very few.” 

Miss Prouty: “You are speaking as an 
employer, I take it.” 

Mr. Mitchell: “No, I am the director 
of a library school.” 

Miss Prouty: “You were voicing the 
employers’ situation.” 

Mr. Mitchell: “Somewhat, yes; the uni- 
versity quite as much as the public, but these 
employers are going to ask for more than 
technique, more than personality, desirable 
as both are. They are going to ask for 
good subject background not from everybody 
but from a good many people, from people 
who are going to do adult education work. 
Such background is going to be quite as neces- 
sary as it is going to be for those who are 
in charge of graduate reading rooms in 
universities.” 

Miss Mulheron: “I don’t think for a 
minute Mr. Munn meant to limit the extra 
education to one year.” 


Miss Morsch: “TI would like to ask Mr. 
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Mitchell if he doesn’t think the library school 
as it is today would be pretty hard on people 
who have Ph.D.s; that the teachers are 
not prepared to handle students as mature 
as that, and the courses are not worked 
out for them.” 

Mr. Mitchell: “Which library schools?” 

Miss Morsch: “How many Ph.D.s have 
you on your faculty, Mr. Mitchell?” 

Mr. Mitchell: “I am not teaching these 
Ph.D.s their subjects. I am teaching them 
librarianship. They have sat at our feet 
willingly and have protested less than some 
young college graduates. They know, of 
course, better what to discard from our 
teaching than some of the youngsters do, and 
they have, I should say, to some degree made 
us, and will in the future make us, better 
teachers. They are great assets in seminars 
in my opinion.” 

Miss Prouty: “Does it present the pos- 
sible danger of the district school raised to 
a higher degree if you have too wide a 
range of preparation? If you have some 
graduate students and, perhaps, some | 
could call super-graduate students, will that 
lead to complication?” 

Mr. Mitchell: “The complications might 
exist in a few courses, but while I believe 
thoroughly in the basic program for all first 
year students, it is still possible if we have 
a young Ph.D. in economics to exempt him 
from a course in story telling for children, 
and to allow him to take a second year 
seminar in university library administration. 
There should be no difficulty in that and 
even library school directors are not so in- 
elastic that they won’t make adjustments.” 

Beatrice Howard Holt of Emporia, Kan- 
sas: “I have a Ph.D. student in library 
school. He has a Ph.D. from the University 
of Edinburgh. He is planning to be a li- 
brarian in a divinity school. There is no 
competition so far as cataloging and classi- 
fication is concerned. I can teach him a 
great deal about that. In the case of book 
collections, when it comes to philosophy, he 
knows his subject well, but he is not finding 
it such a boresome thing, I think, to be in our 
library school. We don’t have a graduate 
school. We are only a one year college, 
but he has chosen us to get his library train- 
ing, and we are very much pleased with him. 
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Just a week or so ago he gave an hour 
lecture on some European libraries, and he 
is quite at ease in our class.” 

Mr. Mitchell: “I don’t want you to think 
I am fishing only for whales; that I am 
going after Ph.D.s. I believe in more and 
more subject knowledge for librarians, and 
we are encouraging some of our better 
‘masters’ to go on and take their doctor’s 
degree in some subject field where financial 
conditions or their physical location in a 
library in a university will allow them to do 
so. We have three graduates of one of the 
schools with which I have been connected 
working for their doctor’s degrees now. It is 
going to take them a long time, but they 
are persuaded that it is their salvation.” 

Josephine Adams Rathbone of Brooklyn: 
“Il want to make two points: One is that 
in the ungraded school the great trouble is 
that the teacher has to teach so many sub- 
jects. She has classes of all grades going 
on at practically the same time. In a library 
school we are teaching a definite range of 
subjects that we know and the students don’t 
know. We have also had Ph.D.s and I have 
always found the more students have before 
they come, the more they get out of the 
course.” 

Mr. Munn: “I was hoping that some- 
body in the audience would inject the prob- 
lem of the apprentice class or the training 
class, or whatever we are going to call this 
class that gives an intermediate grade of 
training. I wonder if you would care to 
call for that.” 

Miss Prouty: “I wonder if there is a 
champion of apprentice training here? We 
have been discussing almost entirely the pro- 
fessional training received in library schools 
of the various grades that we have. Is 
there a champion here of the apprentice 
course? We might also mention a training 
course. Does someone feel that the training 
the situation is going to call for will not run 
up and up into the M.A. and the Ph.D., 
but will stop short of that? There are a 
number of libraries that offer training of 
a very definitely lower degree.” 

Miss Mulheron: “I would like to add to 
Mr. Munn’s definition of a librarian: train- 
ing in an apprentice course injected between 
a college degree and a library school; a 


training course of a few months, and expe- 
rience in a library before going into library 
school.” 

Miss Prouty: “The Committee on Ter- 
minology would make us call that an ap- 
prentice course, would it not?” 

Miss Roberts: “I was a member of the 
Committee on Terminology, and I have 
grown disturbed on this question of what 
a trained librarian is and what training is. 
It seems to me that as a profession we 
should work toward the elimination of the 
use of the word ‘training.’ If we can use 
the term ‘preparation’ or ‘education’ or ‘li- 
brary course,’ that is another matter. Doc- 
tors take a medical course and lawyers have 
their law course, and so forth.” 

Mrs. Dale: “Librarianship is a profes- 
sion.” 

Miss Roberts: “There are some trade 
qualities in our work and we do some things 
in library schools which are training. We 
learn to alphabet cards and a few things 
like that, which is training, and we learn 
to go through certain sets of motions, which 
is training, but I believe we have something 
more than that in our library school, or if 
we don’t, we should have, and it should be 
library education or a library course. Let 
us not have training classes which lead people 
to think that that person is a trained li- 
brarian.” 

Miss Morsch: “Isn’t this just a question 
of terminology? About requiring appren- 
tice courses, or whatever you want to call 
them between college and library school, 
wouldn’t that equalize the background of 
the students? It seems to me that two of 
the greatest problems in library school are, 
first, the great differences in the experience 
of members. Some have been in library 
work for twenty years, and are in the same 
classes with others who had never been in 
a library except a small college library, 
perhaps, and know nothing about the work. 
The other problem which I should think 
Mr. Mitchell would be having is the great 
difference in academic background. We 
can’t, as long as we attract both Ph.D.s and 
B.A.s, equalize that very well, but couldn’t 
we equalize the question of experience by 
requiring some apprentice work?” 

Miss Prouty: “Wouldn’t one method of 
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solving the situation be a greater recogni- 
tion of the division between routine work 
or work that is more or less mechanical and 
does not require training, and that work 
which does require professional training? 
We are discussing two different kinds of 
things, the requirements which the library 
makes to carry on its work, and the kind 
of training, education, or professional 
courses which are going to provide the staff 
which will carry on the work.” 

Mr. Munn: “In the larger library, the 
path of economy ordinarily leads directly to 
a strict differential between clerical and 
professional work, but in the smaller unit, 
the scheduling, the requiring, of a minimum 
number of trained people is very likely to 
work just the other way, and it is clerical 
people who will be let out and the profes- 
sional people who will stay and will take 
over this clerical work.” 

Miss Prouty: “There seems not to be 
unanimity there. I reiterated it because 
I did hear it the other day. I heard of a 
library which did not formerly make that 
distinction which is now recognizing clerical 
work.” : 

Mr. Munn: “That was a large library?” 

Miss Prouty: “Yes.” 

Mr. Munn: “It is the small library I 
am thinking of, where the minimum essen- 
tials are two, three, or four librarians to 
carry a schedule and in order to have a 
trained librarian there all the time there 
must be that minimum number of trained 
people. When the salaries are cut, I mean 
the amount which can be spent for salaries, 
it is most likely to be the pages and 
then the clerical assistants who are first 
let go.” 

Miss Prouty: “Now you are coming 
back to present conditions.” 

Mr. Mitchell: “Isn’t that possibly due 
to the desire of an administrator to keep 
the leaders of his group? If you want an 
army and you are stopped by law, or under 
a national constitution are not allowed to 
raise or have an army, you would still like 
to keep the officers because with the officers 
you can soon build up an army again. By 
holding on to your professionals, you have 
the material for better times. Your cleri- 
cals don’t do that for you. Let me empha- 
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size what one of the speakers has said aboy | 


the logical breach which will come if th 
clerical assistants find their more definite 
place and the librarians theirs. I happen to 
be a very strong advocate of fewer anj 
better librarians. I have sent out too many 


Se 


students who say that they have become | 


clerks. I suspect that action on the part 
of the Los Angeles Public Library goes back 
in some degree to a study of what were 
professional and what were clerical duties 
which was made in the California Library 
Association in the last three years. We 
ought all to do that and find out how many 
less librarians we need than we have now, 
but if we have fewer, they will have to be 
better. They won’t be able to rest up on 
clerical work.” 

Miss Prouty: “It seems to me that as the 
discussion stands now we have left it ata 
point where it should lead to more discus- 
sion. Someone said that a panel ought not 
to be summed up until about a week after 
the meeting was closed. So, perhaps, all 
that it would be possible to say tonight is 
that there seems to be a most earnest effort 
carefully to watch conditions as they are 
changing because they are changing dif- 
ferently in different places. There are 
financial changes and changes in the demands 
that are coming to us as librarians in the 
actual use of our libraries, and, therefore, 
some librarians are feeling that the emphasis 
should be put more heavily on technical 
training; others feel that it should be put 
more heavily on the human qualities. We 
must, as a profession, cultivate elasticity of 
mind and openness of view so that we will 
be able to meet conditions.” 

The meeting adjourned to be followed 
immediately by a business meeting open only 
to members of the section. 

Reports were made by the secretary, the 
Committee on Training Classes and the 
Nominating Committee. 

The officers for 1933-34 are: Chairman, 
Marie Hamilton Law, Drexel Institute 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia; 
vice chairman, Sister Marie Cecilia, College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
secretary-treasurer, Agnes F. P. Greet, 
Public Library, Chicago. 

Acnes F. P. Greer, Acting Secretary 
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‘Public Documents Committee 


Committee were held during the Fifty- 
fifth Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

A joint meeting of the committee with the 
National Association of State Libraries is 
reported in the proceedings of that associa- 
tion. Included in the report is a full sum- 
mary of the practices of American states in 
the distribution and exchange of their publi- 
cations, the summary being based in part 
upon information obtained by Mrs. Mary 


F IVE meetings of the Public Documents 


E. Frankhauser in connection with the 
preparation of the Directory chart of state 
document exchanges. 

So valuable were the various contributions 
to the discussions of public documents during 
the Chicago conference that the publication 
of a monograph containing the full proceed- 
ings of the five meetings is now under con- 
sideration. Further announcement about the 
monograph will be given in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. 

[Tue Eprror] 


Publicity Institute 


Hotel Stevens, Saturday, October 14, 

convened with Elizabeth M. Smith, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee of the 
American Library Association, presiding. 
About seventy people were present. The 
program of the institute was based on 
Simeon FE. Leland’s article on financing li- 
braries, in the October, 1932, 
Quarterly. 


[te Publicity Institute, held at the 


Library 


On FINANCING LIBRARIES 


“Is Adequate Financial Support for Li- 
braries Possible?” was the subject of a panel 
discussion in the morning led by Milton 
James Ferguson, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
New York. Other members of the panel 
were: Frank Leland Tolman; Carleton 
B. Joeckel; Mary U. Rothrock; Margery 
C. Quigley; Charles H. Compton; Michael 
IF. Gallagher, chairman, A. L. A. Trustees 
Section; and Clarence E. Ridley, executive 
director, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. 

Whether the social usefulness of the li- 
brary justified its public support was the 
first aspect of the question raised, the con- 
sensus of opinion being that while the li- 
brary is socially useful it has not sufficiently 
proved its case before appropriating bodies 
and community leaders. 

Mr. Gallagher held that “in a democracy 


as long as we elect representatives to run 
the government, those who elect them should 
have intelligence, and the library is one of the 
means of spreading and promoting that in- 
telligence.” The question of the social use- 
fulness of the library, in his opinion, is not 
open to debate. 

Miss Quigley pointed out that the library 
had been almost wholly ignored in Recent 
social trends. 

Mr. Joeckel observed that J. H. Shera 
in the October, 1933, Library Quarterly, 
had recommended that librarians waste little 
thought on that but study the trends set 
forth as a basis for correlating their serv- 
ices with social developments. 

Mr. Ridley thought that the library could 
reasonably prove its social value by pointing 
to its widespread use and the fact that 
it caters to all elements of the community 
regardless of class or creed. 

Mr. Tolman reminded him that while 
registered readers in smaller communities 
represent 60 to 200 per cent of the popula- 
tion—the latter paradoxical figure being ac- 
counted for by users living outside the 
municipality—the New York library enrolls 
only about 25 per cent of the population and 
libraries in other large cities do likewise. 
He questioned whether this did not consti- 
tute support by the majority of a minority 
service. 
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Mr. Joeckel pointed out that the same 
question applied to other municipal services. 

Mr. Gallagher believed that it was one 
of the responsibilities of libraries to increase 
their use. 

Miss Rothrock challenged the use of regis- 
tration figures as a criterion for judging a 
library’s usefulness. 

“Such measurement is easy to use and 
unsound,” she declared. “I think we have 
a right to estimate the social usefulness of 
the library through the effect it has on 
newspaper editorials, news stories, public 
talks, sermons, teachers, and on the schools. 
The number of registered borrowers is a 
quite inadequate and mechanical yardstick.” 

Mr. Compton considered that libraries 
could best prove their usefulness by obtain- 
ing the support of parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, farm bureaus, and 
other influential citizen organizations. When 
the Missouri Library Commission was re- 
cently threatened with abolishment, it was 
the codperation of citizen organizations with 
librarians that saved it. 

Mr. Joeckel advocated “a study of the 
social usefulness of the library in a partic- 
ular community which will prove once for 
all what the library does.” He added, “I 
believe sociologists could demonstrate that 
in any one of forty or fifty cities the library 
service is tremendously important.” 

Mr. Compton cited his studies of readers 
borrowing books by certain authors such as 
William James, Carl Sandburg, Mark 
Twain and others, as bringing out signifi- 
cant facts about a library’s usefulness. 

Mr. Tolman recommended demonstrating 
in terms of financial costs the value of 
public library service. “The main argument 
for the library as a public institution is that 
the book dollar goes approximately five 
times as far when it is expended through 
a public library as it does when it is ex- 
pended by an individual for his own li- 
brary,” he declared. “That can be very 
easily demonstrated. The city library of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, some years ago 
carefully analyzed the cost of its books, the 
use of them and the saving to the people 
of Springfield. The analysis demonstrated 
conclusively the economy which Springfield 
citizens effected by coéperation in buying and 
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circulating books.” [The essence of th 
Springfield report is given under “Gett; 
Their Money’s Worth,” on page 20 of Why 
we need a public library, published by th 
American Library Association.] 


Mr. Ferguson next raised the question of | 


economical administration in the library 
and whether it could be demonstrated, 


Miss Rothrock thought that the word | 


“economical” should be used not with refer. 
ence to the amount of money spent but the 
efficiency with which it was administered, 
“We ought to ask ourselves whether we 
have overlapping services, whether our serv. 
ices are duplicates of some other commu. 
nity service—publicly supported or otherwise 





—and the answer to those questions will | 


give us the answer as to whether we have 
an economical administration,” was her 
opinion. She added: “In connection with 
Mr. Tolman’s comment on coéperative buy- 
ing for economy, I would raise the question 
as to whether the groups who need the books 
most buy the books or would buy them, and 
whether they would buy the books which 
they need most. We all know the best 
reading that is done in public libraries to- 
day is done by what we would speak of 
economically as the middle or lower-middle 
class.” 

Mr. Compton thought that libraries have 
not been successful in demonstrating that 
they are economically administered. 

Mr. Tolman agreed with him and added: 
“It seems to me librarians can add some def- 
inite ways in which they are_ inefficient. 
One of the great inefficiencies comes from 
the fact that the library goes out of its 
field to operate museums, art galleries, pic- 
ture collections, and the like. In most cases 
these are bestowed on them. More impor- 
tant causes of inefficiency are the million 
dollar marble palaces which are given t 
many libraries, which are often inadequate 
for the kind of work they have to do. Even 
when they are fairly adequate, they are 
costly in upkeep, janitor service, et cetera, 
increasing immensely the cost of the service. 

“This question of the efficiency of the 
building is important right now since public 
libraries are eligible for public work funds 
for the construction of new buildings, In 
great many cities, libraries are to be it- 
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cluded among those buildings recommended 
by the government for construction. In 
most cases the community has come together 
and said the library is not big enough, but 
if we combine a community center and a 
library, then it will be a big enough proposi- 
tion in which to enlist the support of the 
government, so that a great many of these 
new buildings are to be about one-quarter 
library and three-quarters other community 
activities.” 

Mr. Ridley asked whether there were any 
standards by which a library could measure 
its efficiency. 

Mr. Tolman referred to the new stand- 
ards [later passed by the A. L. A. Council] 
but gave as his opinion that the $1.00 per 
capita minimum annual income mentioned 
is inadequate to support the modern type of 
library service. 

Mr. Gallagher declared that while li- 
brarians and library trustees must without 
question prove to assessing bodies that the 
library is administered with true economy, 
“there are libraries in Illinois that are to 
be censured because they are not spending 
enough money—plenty of such libraries!” 

Mr. Tolman raised the question of sala- 
ries, saying that in New York State, public 
schools spend 78 per cent of their total 
appropriations for salaries. Libraries of 
the state spend approximately 40 per cent 
for salaries. The state department of edu- 
cation holds that they should spend from 
60 to 65 per cent, to secure efficient people. 
Mr. Gallagher agreed with Mr. Tolman 
that the standards for salaries were too 
low in connection with library budgets. 

Miss Quigley advocated more self criti- 
cism among librarians. ‘We need the sort 
of thing that Martin Luther instigated, a 
counter revolution from within,” she main- 
tained. “We need to say, ‘Are we honestly 
administering our libraries as economically 
as we can?’ instead of saying, ‘Yes, we are.’ 
I still question the statement that the old 
traditional methods of operating our li- 
braries are cheap. 

“Take our payrolls. Every library has 
a lot of old ladies or people from long ago 
who should be severed. You can think up 
a better way than keeping them on. There 
is such a thing as a reorganization of pay- 
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roll. You can begin to pay people at a 
different rate, according to the value of 
their services. There are a half dozen 
things to do.” 

Mr. Tolman agreed. “I think you have 
brought up a very essential thing,” he com- 
mented. “Libraries insist that their plans 
or schemes of service are better than a 
classification under civil service, but if you 
have a good classification of your staff under 
civil service, you will get along a great deal 
faster than you can under any scheme of 
service with the money that you will get. 

“In connection with your superannuated 
people, they will come in under the city or 
state pension system, and there is no com- 
punction about letting them go when they 
are too old. But you cannot do that with 
any human consideration when there is no 
pension plan ‘to take care of their actual 
physical needs. Personally, the more I look 
at libraries standing aside from large, effi- 
cient organizations relative to civil service, 
the classification of staff, the retirement 
system, the more I think they are on the 
wrong track in trying to set up their own 
little machinery to do the same job which 
they cannot do nearly so well.” 

Miss Quigley proposed “introducing the 
satisfied customer into the picture” in in- 
vestigating whether a library was or was 
not up to standard. 

Mr. Tolman indorsed the idea, suggest- 
ing that librarians ask people occasionally 
whether they have obtained the service they 
desired, using their replies as the basis for 
a report. 

Mr. Compton told of a slight investiga- 
tion made in St. Louis which resulted in 
good newspaper publicity. The article was 
based on the occupations of readers borrow- 
ing new non-fiction the day it was placed 
on display. 

Returning to the matter of standards, 
Mr. Compton asked Mr. Ridley whether 
he did not think the A. L. A. could do 
much to establish standards through a statis- 
tical or research bureau. 

Mr. Ridley agreed, adding, however, 
“The problem of standards for all the more 
or less social services is a complicated one. 
The main job of the fire department can 
be quite clearly and definitely defined. A 
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fire chief can answer promptly in a sentence 
that his job is to prevent any fires from 
occurring in the city, and if they occur, to 
put them out as rapidly as he can. The 
health officials can say that their function 
is to prevent needless sickness and the spread 
of epidemics. But when you come to a 
social service like the library, definition is 
more difficult. It is none the less essential, 
however, and the necessity of doing the job 
is emphasized when you face competition 
with services that have a rather more ob- 
vious case to present.” 

Mr. Tolman asked whether sufficient 
progress had been made with Tennessee 
Valley consolidation to throw any light on 
the matter of larger units of service as 
items of economy. 

Miss Rothrock said they were “only far 
enough along to talk about it,” adding: 
“We have approached the thought of a 
larger unit of service, having in mind par- 
ticularly the possibilities of economy of over- 
head and the increased efficiency of providing 
a service covering a wider territory than 
merely one city or even one county. We 
have thought also that such a larger unit 
would provide a sounder basis of financial 
support than the smaller unit. I think it 
stands to reason that the larger your unit 
of service up to the point when the law 
of diminishing returns begins to work, the 
more economical it is.” 

Mr. Tolman took issue on the matter of 
economy, saying that a larger system was 
bound to be more costly. He added: “I 
was delightfully refreshed the other day in 
a conference on the consolidation of gov- 
ernment, among a number of municipal re- 
search men, experts in finance and the like. 
After going over the whole field of con- 
solidation and budget a member of the state 
tax commission said, ‘Now, gentlemen, if 
you would only be honest you would get 
along a great deal faster. You are trying 
to sell this proposition to the people on the 
ground of economy, and every damned one 
of you knows if it goes through it will cost 
every taxpayer more to have centralized 
government than it does to have home rule 
government, and you are right. It won't 
cost him more at once, but the larger unit 
won't be satisfied with the type of govern- 
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ment the smaller units formerly had!” 

Mr. Ridley pointed out that the higher 
cost would provide greatly improved service, 

Mr. Compton observed that large units 
were probably the only means of supplying 
library service to poorer counties in Mis. 
souri. Mr. Gallagher thought the same 
about parts of Illinois, but pointed out that 
the contract system enabled some small com. 
munities in Illinois to arrange for library 
service with a larger library nearby. 

Mr. Ferguson next brought up the ques- 
tion of whether the basis of library support 
is sound. 

Mr. Joeckel questioned it, saying: “I 
think one might make several speeches on 
that question. I heard last night one mem- 
ber of this panel make an impassioned ad- 
dress on behalf of the separate library tax— 
the mill tax for public libraries. He made 
a very good case of it, and I am inclined 
to think he is right so far as the past is 
concerned, but he also emphasized the im- 
portance of tradition in library government. 
What I am wondering is whether tradition 
and insistence on this separate tax levy for 
libraries is not going in these days, when 
things are changing practically over night, 
to lead us into a very bad situation. A 
separate library tax has actually supported 
a great many libraries and put them in 
preferred positions, but when you have as- 
sessments reduced and when taxes are not 
being paid, then, of course, the situation is 
far different. 

“It seems to me that if we are going to 
be forward looking, we ought to be thinking 
of another basis of support and my best 
suggestion is that the public library should 
be looking forward to the time when it can 
get funds from the state for library support. 
I am not going to suggest exactly how, but 
we all know that a number of states are 
getting a great deal more money from 
sources such as the sales tax than they are 
from the general property tax. I think that 
in the long run some of those taxes have to 
be earmarked for library work. That 
going to mean a number of things which 
the libraries do not have now, but it 1s 
going to mean a wider state interest, par- 
ticularly in libraries. 

“There is a tremendous amount of in- 
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equality in library service, and if the state 
comes into the picture more than it has there 
is going to be an entirely different set-up so 
that I hope some states will succeed.” 

Mr. Tolman agreed very largely with 
Mr. Joeckel, but objected to the “ear- 
marking” of revenues. “If there is any- 
thing vicious in taxation I think it is the 
earmarking of special revenues for special 
services,” he observed. “We have had a 
lot of that. Libraries have grown and 
flourished on it, but their present earmark- 
ing of part of the real estate tax has prac- 
tically broken down with the decrease of 
revenue. 

“It is a severe limitation on the right of 
acity to collect its taxes and apportion them 
in proportion to the costs and worth of 
the various services, to tie its hands with 
obligatory payments to libraries or any other 
services without any regard to the actual 
needs of that service or its costs. When- 
ever you earmark revenues for any service, 
you either provide too much money or too 
little, and one is just about as bad as the 
other. I think every library ought to allow 
the city to determine what it will get, just 
as it does for any other public service in 
determining the amounts in the city budget.” 

Mr. Compton saw little hope in the future 
for special taxes for the library, but main- 
tained that, in view of the freedom from 
political control which had gone with the 
special tax, Missouri libraries would strive 
to keep their tax until something better 
was proposed. 

Mr. Ferguson then threw the meeting 
open to general discussion. 


General Discussion 


Mrs. Herbert Baker, Mount Vernon, New 
York: “The important thing in this prob- 
lem of financing is to sell your library to 
the community and have the people behind 
it. Have the people of the community say 
to your municipal officials, ‘We want the 
library to increase. We want an addition 
built to it. We want other things done.’ 
That is the only way you are going to 
accomplish anything. Of course, the library 
is socially useful and we all agree to it, 
ut when you say the library can prove it, 
I doubt it. The librarian is considered a 


special pleader. It is up to the trustees 
to prove it, and they can prove it by giving 
the library publicity in many ways. 

“In Mount Vernon we find the labor 
people are among the library’s best support- 
ers. We had an addition built to our 
library at one time, and the man who took 
the contract said he was glad to work on 
the job because he had learned most of 
what he knew about contracting in the li- 
brary.” 

Anna May Price, Springfield, Illinois: 
“T think we should find some other means of 
financing than depending upon the mill tax 
very soon, because people are not paying 
their taxes and we are not getting sufficient 
revenues. In Illinois at present we are not 
getting more than 35 per cent in some cases 
of the amount that we should have from 
our tax. I am very much in favor of find- 
ing some other means of support.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “Have you any sugges- 
tions to make?” 

Miss Price: “I am in favor of a state 
subsidy, or even a federal subsidy, but I 
think now a state subsidy would be easier 
to get.” 

Mr. Gallagher: “What do you think of 
the possibility in Illinois of getting a part 
of the gasoline tax or the sales tax as a 
fund to help libraries needing financial as- 
sistance ?” 

Miss Price: “I think it is already spoken 
for.” 

Mr. Gallagher: “The sales tax now goes 
to emergency relief, but that may not last 
forever. What do you think of libraries 
putting in a plea for a part of the sales 
tax, eventually?” 

Miss Price: ‘That would be one way of 
getting the money, but I am afraid the wel- 
fare people in any community will want 
that money for a long period of years.” 

Carl Vitz, Toledo: “In regard to a state 
tax, two years ago we passed a law in which 
the libraries were to have their support from 
the state in a tangible tax upon the income 
of stocks, bonds, and bank deposits. The 
Supreme Court ruled it was unconstitu- 
tional, that it was not legal to support 
libraries, which they called local activities, 
from a tax collected on a state basis, or to 
switch funds received in one county where 
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the collections were good for the support of 
libraries in other counties where the collec- 
tions were not good. The question might 
come up as to whether library service is a 
state service or a group of localized services. 
In counties where there is no library service, 
it would be difficult to prove such service 
to be a state function.” 

Mr. Ridley: “All the evidence that has 
been given thus far has proved that the 
special tax has fallen down completely in 
every case, and yet you are searching for 
the gas tax or the sales tax or some other 
tax. Is there anything sacred about a par- 
ticular tax? It is money that you want 
to operate the library. You do not care 
where you get it.” 

Mr. Compton: “I must take exception 
to that statement and say that the special 
tax has not fallen down in Missouri.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “There is always an ex- 
ception to every rule.” 

Angus 8. MacDonald, Jersey City, New 
Jersey: “One thing has struck me in this 
discussion. Mr. Tolman touched on it, 
but I don’t think it has been emphasized 
enough. I think one of the fundamental 
troubles with libraries is the fact that they 
are overridden by a crystallized tradition 
as to architecture. The librarians have al- 
lowed architects to take hold of an appro- 
priation and build a monument with it, a 
monument that is both an exterior and in- 
terior monument. I see, in connection with 
my own business, one library building cost- 
ing one dollar and twenty cents a cubic foot, 
and another one costing, perhaps, forty cents 
a cubic foot. It may be that the one costing 
forty cents a cubic foot is a better library by 
far than the other one. It is quite probable 
that it is easier and more economical to ad- 
minister. 

“T do not think many people like to read 
in reading rooms that have been built to 
demonstrate the architectural ability of the 
architect. I do not think many people like 
to sit in one of a row of chairs in a great, 
big room that is as full of noise and con- 
fusion as a city street. I think, for that 
reason, that libraries are appealing to a 
narrow, horizontal cross-section of our 
population, people who will read anyway. If 
there were a revolution in library architec- 
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ture, you could get a broad, vertical cross- 
section of the population actually to use 
the libraries. 

“I would like to see a man of the type 
of mind of Charles F. Kettering make a 
survey of the library situation, beginning 
with the physical plant and going on through 
to the operation. The two are tied up so 
intimately that you never can separate them, 
See what sort of recommendations he would 
come through with at the last. 

“T think the time has come when if the 
library is really going to serve its purpose 
in the community, it will have to interest 
a much broader circle of people, and if it 
succeeds in this, it will have to avoid the 
enormous bulkiness that the present type of 
architecture necessitates. To bring that 
out, a seat in a big, monumental reading 
room, such as we are all familiar with, 
may require a building cubage that would 
be sufficient to give each one of the readers 
a room six feet square and eight feet high. 
Those are actual figures in the case of the 
New York Public Library reading room. 
Such cubage means an enormous expense 
in capital investment, operation, heating, 
ventilation, janitor service, and everything 
else. 

“T think that one of the best defenses the 
library could have, and the most aggressive 
attack it could make now, would be to 
demonstrate how it can perform its service 
with a more simple and economical physical 
plant.” 

Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Denver: “The 
thing that strikes me most emphatically 
about the experiences we have had during 
the last few years is that our tax system is 
in a terrible mess. There is a duplication 
of taxation on the part of cities, states and 
the federal government, all reaching out 
after the same money and placing the same 
tax for different purposes. While some 
states have taken up this problem and have 
worked out a much more logical system 
of taxation, most of the states have not. 
In our part of the country, I think, one 
of the results which will come from present 
conditions will be an effort to have a more 
scientific taxation system so that the taxes 
will not fall almost entirely on the general 
property tax. I think we all should sup 
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port the movement which is being sponsored 
by the American Legislators’ Association 
to take up this problem and see if we can- 
not throughout the whole country work 
out a system of taxation where the city, 
state, and federal governments will each 
have its own field for placing the tax. 

“J wish also to speak about coérdinating 
services. I am a strong believer in co- 
ordination of library services in a commu- 
nity. In Denver, we have coérdinated the 
program of the public library and the Uni- 
versity of Denver Library. The two li- 
braries are under the same administration, 
and because we realize that the public 
library and the university will be short of 
money for several years, we have worked 
out a codrdinating plan so that what money 
each of. us has to spend will increase the 
library facilities of the community rather 
than go into duplication. We are planning 
to do that not only for the city of Denver 
but for the region.” 

Mrs. Paul G. Burt, Hinsdale, Illinois: 
“I have a suggested plan of selling the li- 
brary to the common man. Do you realize 
that most of our library boards are made 
up almost entirely of Bourbons? I would 
suggest that it might be a good idea to 
secure for our library boards some of the 
people who have actually benefited by the 
use of libraries instead of getting the people 
who are most prominent in the community. 

“The American Federation of Labor, the 
parent-teacher associations, and other or- 
ganized groups are sincerely interested in 
the development of our democracy, and I 
suggest that when you have a vacancy on 
your library board you somehow manage 
to draw some material from those quarters. 

“I am very much interested in this plan 
of codrdination of library services, also. 
In our small town, which is a suburban 
community near Chicago, we have worked 
out a system of codperation between the 
public library and the board of education 
similar to the plan worked out by Miss 
Ida Wright of Evanston. It is simply that 
the school board and the library board pool 
their resources and share expenses to pro- 
vide books for the schools, and reaching 
the school children provides for building 
up potential library support. I think that 


that has heretofore been overlooked by many 
libraries.” 

Mabel R. Gillis, Sacramento: “Mr. Tol- 
man spoke as if all librarians were against 
civil service. I do not think that is strictly 
true, because here is one who believes in 
it very strongly and who favors her connec- 
tion with the state civil service. Our classi- 
fication system and ratings have been of 
great value and I appreciate them 
thoroughly. Our retirement system in Cali- 
fornia has been of inestimable value to me 
this year. 

“I was especially interested when Miss 
Quigley said we could find some means of 
getting rid of old and useless people. I had 
a situation not of a useless person but of a 
person whose position was really going to be 
abolished by the legislature this year. I was 
able to secure disability retirement for the 
man who is holding that position. I did 
not know he was disabled until we went up 
against the retirement, but we were able 
to get him disability retirement, and that 
was much better than having to put him out 
entirely. I certainly would advise any who 
can get under the civil service and retirement 
board regulations of their cities or states 
to do so.” 

Tommie Dora Barker, Atlanta: “It seems 
to me state responsibility in the south for 
many forms of service that the state has 
not heretofore been completely responsible for 
has great significance for libraries. I was 
in a group of educators not long ago and 
they were talking about a minimum mandated 
program of education for the states. Those 
who did not like the word ‘mandated’ talked 
about a minimum ‘foundation’ program of 
education, for which the state would be re- 
sponsible. Then the local community that 
wanted something above the foundation pro- 
gram would have the option of furnishing 
additional means. It seems to me we are 
thinking more and more of the library in 
terms of education, and we ought to think 
more and more in terms of a state program 
of library service comparable to a state pro- 
gram of education, that is, a foundation 
program of library service. 

“North Carolina, at the last session of 
the legislature, assumed complete respon- 
sibility for the eight month school term, 
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making it optional with the local community 
to furnish anything above that. Recently in 
Louisiana the chairman of the library com- 
mission presented a very ambitious outline 
for a state supported program of library 
service, suggesting as an appropriate amount 
to finance it two million dollars. He pre- 
sented the program to the Tax Reform Com- 
mission. You might think the commission 
would have been amused at anything as 
optimistic as that, but I am told that, on the 
contrary, they were keenly interested because 
it had the element of universal application 
of a service to all the people of the state.” 

Essae Martha Culver, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: “Everyone says this plan which 
has been worked out for Louisiana is rather 
fantastic. I want to say that while there 
is no hope that it will be adopted this year, 
the Tax Reform Commission has considered 
it favorably and members say that even 
though it cannot be approved this year, they 
hope that adequate funds will be provided 
for a great deal more extension service than 
we have been able to do in the past. 

“Tt behooves us, I think, during all of this 
reorganization in the different states to do 
everything we can to impress the legislators 
and the government authorities with the 
importance of our particular business.” 

Elizabeth Butcher, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey: “We have been talking about how 
we are going to get money, but the thing 
I am much interested in is how much money 
I have a right to ask for from these tax funds 
that are so depleted. I have gone over the 
New York state minimum standards, which 
so far have been the only things I have found 
that helped at all. Is it too idealistic to 
think that a group of librarians, through 
their central organization like the A. L. A., 
could get somewhere in finding out how 
much money a library is justified in asking to 
be allowed to spend from a municipal fund 
for its particular type of community? 

“The Mitchell administration in Brook- 
lyn almost arrived at that point if I am not 
mistaken; I knew quite well the woman who 
used to plead for the budgets there. I be- 
lieve they had at that time a board of ex- 
perts, and the library board or the budget 
committee had to go before those experts and 
answer questions. Questions were fired at 
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them to make them justify why they were 
asking for particular expenditures. It was 
hard on the budget committee, but during 
the Mitchell administration, as I under. 
stand it, they were never asked the same 
question twice. If they could justify the 
request, they got the money. I believe jf 
that had continued the city of Brooklyn 
would have arrived at some conclusion as to 
how much money it was just for them to 
have in proportion to all the other city ex- 
penditures. Cannot we work out in some 
way a unit cost system so that a library ina 
suburban town of 25,000 with so much tax- 
able income will know that it has a right to 
expect a certain amount for the services that 
the library gives that community? I think if 
we get some real arguments we can convince 
our municipalities that we need that amount, 
They have the idea now that libraries just 
sit back and grab all they can without any 
thought of other departments.” 

Mr. Ferguson: “TI cannot help feeling that 
we ought very industriously to pursue some 
of the ideas that have been brought out 
today, especially investigations of inter- 
library service, with the idea of knowing 
what such service is and how it can be co- 
ordinated; and the idea that there should 
be a certain proportion of library service 
to the other public services of any city, 
county, or state.” 

Miss SMITH’s ADDRESS 

The afternoon session of the institute, at 
which Mrs. Mildred Othmer Peterson of 
Des Moines acted as secretary, opened with 
a general summary of methods used in 
measuring library service and informing the 
community of the library’s resources, by 
Elizabeth M. Smith. Miss Smith’s paper 
will be printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The second paper, “The Librarian’s Re- 
lations with Citizens’ Organizations and | 
with Other Public Officials,” by Clarence E. 
Ridley, was printed in the November Bulletin. 

The last speaker, Theodore Tefft Weldon, 
Chicago expert on graphs, accompanied his 
remarks on the “Graphic Presentation of 
Facts” with blackboard illustrations. 

“The purposes of graphic illustration, 
Mr. Weldon said, “are to illustrate, to tell ) 
a comparative story visually, to establish 
ratios, and to prove a point.” 
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By way of example, the problem of show- 
ing how sales have increased in a given 
business was illustrated. To get this situa- 
tion quickly and clearly in mind from figures 
alone is practically impossible, whereas 
graphically it can be portrayed so that it is 
grasped at a glance. The graph shown was 
the usual one appearing in the financial 
pages of the newspapers, with the years in- 
dicated from left to right on the base line 
and the sales shown on the left vertical line. 
The sales curve was plotted on this chart 
from left to right. 

The speaker, feeling himself only in- 
differently informed on library facts, prob- 
lems, and procedure, stated that he would 
not attempt to give any far reaching appli- 
cation of graphic interpretation to the li- 
brary. Rather, he stated that he would 
show how graphs may be used to illustrate 
almost any point, and would discuss with 
his audience a few principles to be kept in 
mind when endeavoring to depict library 
activities by graphic means. 

Mr. Weldon defined the five principal 
types of graphs as (1) chimneys, (2) pie 
cuts, (3) realistic, (4) profiles, and (5) 
charts. Taking the first type of graph, he 
illustrated on the blackboard the comparison 
in civic expenditures today and ten years 
ago, showing two chimneys of the same 
width—the comparison being entirely in one 
dimension, that of height. To carry the 
illustration further and illustrate a second 
point in the use of the same graph, he filled 
in the bottom part of each chimney to a height 
representing library expenditures in those 
particular years. Thus it was apparent, 
first, that only a very small proportion of the 
city’s budget goes to libraries, and, second, 
that expenditures for libraries have increased 
less rapidly than have expenditures for other 
civic services. 

As a further example of this type of graph, 
used horizontally instead of vertically, the 
speaker illustrated the President’s ideas on 
inflation. The problem presented was that 
of a farmer who has a $10,000 mortgage on 
his property. The first horizontal line 
showed the wheat needed to pay the mortgage 
in 1923. The second line, very much shorter, 
showed the wheat he had to produce to pay 
off the mortgage in 1928; while the bottom 
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line of great length indicated the extensive 
production necessary to clear his farm of 
mortgage debt today. A rather complex 
story of finance is thus made clear to every- 
one at a glance. 

“An adaptation of the chimney graph,” 
Mr. Weldon continued, “is the thermometer 
such as is used to keep contestants informed 
of the progress of drives, the mercury ap- 
proaching the goal from day to day. The 
graphs on pages 93 and 94 of Current 
problems in public library finance, made by 
Miss Ida F. Wright of Evanston, are ex- 
cellent examples of chimney graphs. The 
point to keep in mind is that the chimney is 
used most effectively to show an exact com- 
parison of two or more competing elements. 

“The second type of graph—the pie cut 
or circle—is used to show the relation of a 
part to the whole.” 

As an example Mr. Weldon drew two 
circles showing total farm produce in two 
different years. The relative size of the 
circles showed the increase in the total. 
Each circle was then divided into pie cuts to 
show the proportion of each crop that made 
up the whole. The pie cut may be used to 
show relative increases in circulation or the 
relation of the amount spent for the library 
to that spent for other municipal services. 

Mr. Weldon cautioned against using 
circles to show comparative sizes. A circle 
containing twice the arc of a second circle 
does not appear to be twice as large, whereas 
a chimney graph shows the ratio exactly. 
Miss Wright’s graphs on pages 85 and 94 
of Current problems in public library finance 
were mentioned as splendid adaptations of 
the pie cut illustration to library work. 

The realistic graph rarely is used to show 
exact comparisons, but illustrates well 
strength or change. A tiny battleship shown 
beside a large one clearly conveys the su- 
periority of one nation’s fleet over another’s. 
Such realistic pictures have no value as 
comparisons of actual sizes and quantities, 
but there is a combination of the realistic with 
the chimney or pie cut graphs that is most 
effective, Mr. Weldon added. He gave as an 
example Miss Wright’s drawing of the man 
carrying books on page 89 of Current prob- 
lems in public library finance. The com- 
parison exists in the chimney, yet the graph 
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tells a more interesting story than would have 
been possible without the man. 

The most frequently used graph is the 
profile. This type is so simple and obvious 
that Mr. Weldon merely referred to it as 
used by Miss Wright. 

The final form—the chart—is used to show 
how activities interrelate, how a business is 
organized, how authority is allocated, or how 
to lay out a plan of procedure. Miss 
Wright’s chart, on page 84 of Current prob- 
lems in public library finance, was shown as 
an example of this type of graph. 

The speaker then discussed briefly some 
of the mechanical and artistic features to 
consider when using graphs, one of the most 
important of which is color. Color gives 
additional attention value and separates the 
different elements for clarity. It also enables 
the reader to follow a series of graphs in 
which the same color repeatedly designates 
the same element. 

Large areas should be in pale pastel 
shades, and thought should be given to the 
reactions which “warm” and “cold” colors 
produce. This subject delves into art, and 
rather than give a sketchy description of the 
elements involved, Mr. Weldon advised 
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that the opinion of an artist be sought. 

The speaker also showed the audience how 
a sales presentation may be arranged with 
graphs and displayed a portfolio of drawings 
and typewritten descriptions which had been 
enlarged by the photostat process to a size 
so that they were easily read at a distance. 

Finally, Mr. Weldon developed on the 
blackboard a number of graphs which applied 
to the library, using figures supplied by vari- 
ous libraries, and illustrated the use of every 
type of graph discussed. This was par. 
ticularly valuable as it demonstrated the 
necessity of choosing the proper scale to 
stress effectively and accurately a desired 
point. 

* . . 

At the end of .Mr. Weldon’s talk, Ralph 
Munn of Pittsburgh said that his budget 
had been passed by the library board in two 
minutes and a half as the result of the use 
of a graph which showed service rendered 
and support received during the years 1925 
to 1933. This graph was reproduced in the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, page 5. 

BEATRICE SAWYER RosSELL, Executive 
Assistant, A. L. A. Publicity Committee 


Religious Books Round Table 


HE Religious Books Round Table 

held its first session Friday afternoon, 
October 20, Mary Elizabeth Downey, 
Chautauqua School for Librarians, Chau- 
tauqua, New York, chairman, presiding. 
More than one hundred persons were present 
for the meeting. Business matters on the 
program claimed first attention. It was 
voted to have a Continuation Committee 
consisting of Miss Downey; Frank G. Lewis, 
Crozer Theological Seminary Library, 
Chester, Pennsylvania; and Julia Pettee, 
Union Theological Seminary Library, New 
York City, to appoint a chairman and a 
secretary who expect to attend the A. L. A. 
meeting in Montreal next June. The chair- 
man appointed the following Book Com- 
mittee for 1933-34: John F. Lyons, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary Library, 


Chicago; J. Ritchie Patterson, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago; Hollis W. Hering, Mission- 
ary Research Library, New York City; 
Rachel K. Schenk, Purdue University Li- 
brary, Lafayette, Indiana; and Henry Ormal 
Severance, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia, with Miss Downey and Mr. 
Lewis as advisers. It was moved and carried 
to petition the A. L. A. Executive Board and 
Council to change the Religious Books Round 
Table to a Religious Books Section. 

The group then listened to Miss Hollis 
W. Hering, who presented the report of the 
Book Committee: 


Miss Herinc’s PAPER 
I 


When, in September last, Dr. John F. 
Lyons delivered his inaugural address 4s 
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professor of bibliography in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Chicago, he made 
the rather sobering statement that an “out- 
standing fact of today is the great and in- 
creasing flood of religious books coming 
from the press. A visitor from Mars to 
the Century of Progress, looking at the 
Hall of Science in comparison with other 
buildings, would conclude that man’s chief 
interest, if not his chief end, was science. 
Publishers’ statistics, however, show that 
today Americans are more interested in re- 
ligion than they are in science. There were 
almost twice as many books on religion 
published in America in 1932 as there were 
books on science. Books on religion stood 
third, while books on science were eighth 
in point of numbers. . . . Furthermore, re- 
ligious books are gaining in the race with 
other kinds of books. In 1900 the number 
of American publications in religion stood 
sixth. In 1932 religious books were exceeded 
only by fiction and juveniles, so that next to 
the novel, religious books headed the list of 
publications written for adults.” And in a 
recent issue of Scribner’s Magazine, Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps remarks: “Whatever 
may be the present and future attitude of 
sophisticated society toward religious faith, 
there is no doubt that intelligent interest 
in religion is increasing. If many men and 
women seem to be able to live without 
religious faith, they do not live without 
thinking about it.” 

What is the significance to us of these 
facts? 

Inevitably, as librarians, our first reaction 
to them is to “make a list;” for surely among 
the indoor sports especially favored by li- 
brary devotees, the compilation of lists of 
all types and on all subjects takes first place! 
The sorting out of titles, the matching them 
up under subjects, and the firm interlocking 
of these units with prospective readers has 
to some of us all the thrills of the popular 
Jig Saw picture puzzles. To those of us, 
however, who must make use of another’s 
finished picture, that is, of a list already 
compiled, it is important to know the “whys” 
and “wherefores” of the process of selection 
which has led up to the completed product. 
In placing before you, therefore, the present 
selection from the flood of a twelvemonth’s 


religious publications, it may be well to in- 
dicate briefly some of the principles which 
have guided the committee in their work. 

During the course of the period covered, 
June, 1932 to July, 1933, recommendations 
of titles worthy of consideration were so- 
licited and received from a wide variety of 
sources, public libraries, large and small, 
theological libraries, ministers in active serv- 
ice, church workers, and thoughtful laymen; 
and book reviews were, of course, carefully 
scanned. As a result, in July last, some 
seventy-three recommended titles were in 
hand. For our purpose, however, a list of 
seventy-three titles seemed impossibly long, 
and it was somewhat arbitrarily decided 
that forty should be the maximum number 
included. Indeed, one of the committee 
wrote: “I’ve been hoping to see a time when 
we would be frank enough to say that forty 
important religious books had not been pub- 
lished within the previous year!” Drastic 
pruning was evidently called for, necessitat- 
ing definite standards of evaluation, and in 
general the principles which guided the final 
choice of forty were: 

1. The list should incorporate widely 
differing points of view. 

2. It should not include too highly special- 
ized or too technical works, thus narrowing 
its range of usefulness. 

3- It should be cautious in poaching on 
allied fields. 

4. Every title included should be recom- 
mended by more than one type of reader. 

Since it apparently is the fashion nowa- 
days to describe an article in terms of what 
it is not, it seems appropriate here to call 
your attention to three further limitations: 

1. The list distinctly is not a choice of the 
most important religious books of the year. 
Such a list would be practically impossible 
to compile; but the committee does feel that 
these titles are truly important for considera- 
tion by this round table. 

2. No strictly devotional books have been 
included. This type of material is too in- 
dividual and emotional to be fittingly con- 
sidered here. 

3. A much more serious gap is the lack of 
any helpful suggestion for the group from 
fifteen to twenty-one years. The later teens 
present a specialized and important prob- 
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lem which these books frankly do not at- 
tempt to solve. 

The list which the committee submits for 
your consideration presents, therefore, a 
composite judgment. It will probably 
satisfy no one; it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the inclusion of each title has 
been validated by at least two affirmative 
votes and in the majority of cases by several 
more. 


Il. 


As has just been pointed out, one of the 
guiding principles posited was that the list 
should be cautious in poaching on allied 
fields. It is right here, and in connection 
with what might be termed “border line” 
books that the most puzzling questions must 
be faced. Just what do we mean by a 
“religious” book? For instance, Winfred 
Garrison’s book, The march of faith, re- 
ceived three affirmative votes, and no ques- 
tions, yet Odell Shepard, in reviewing it 
wrote in the New York Times Book Re- 
view, July 16, 1933: “Mr. Garrison has 
found it necessary to concern himself not 
with theology and the spiritual life alone, 
or even primarily, but with politics, busi- 
ness, journalism, art and science, industry, 
education, pioneering, warfare, invention, 
and nearly every other major effort upon 
which America has spent her strength. This 
by itself is highly significant of what the 
word ‘religion’ has come to mean among us.” 

Contrariwise, we might reword the old 
conundrum, and ask: “When is a religious 
book not a religious book?” How about 
biography? To one in a missionary library 
it causes distinct distress not to include 
Bishop Fisher’s That strange little brown 
man, Gandhi, but is there not some justifica- 
tion in the protest submitted that: “Gandhi is 
so much more than a religious figure that I 
feel his biography has no place on this list’? 
Gandhi is omitted, yet Kagawa, a foremost 
sociological worker, and Schweitzer, the 
philosopher, were unanimously slated for 
inclusion. What must we do with lectures 
on psychiatry and mental health especially 
intended for ministers as a laboratory man- 
ual for their parochial work? Again, two 
powerful books which, because of far- 
reaching implications in the religious field, 
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no religious thinker dares ignore, are Nie. 
buhr’s Moral man and immoral society and 
Whitehead’s Adventures of ideas, yet by 
majority vote these books were excluded as 
being outside our field. Perhaps they may 
not be in the middle of our path, but surely 
they are at least on the edge of the road, 
To me, therefore, the questions rather 
insistently arise: What is our real aim in 
compiling this list? Whom, in the final 
instance, is it meant to help? That it hasa 
definite place to fill is unquestioned. This, 
indeed, was proved by an unexpected and 
significant little incident which occurred in 
the course of its compilation. Dr. D. Wil- 
lard Lyon, formerly of the National Staff 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China, and later of 
the University of Southern California, hav- 
ing been invited by the leaders of Christian 
thought in China to participate in a con- 
ference, in Shanghai, of writers preparing 
literature for the church in that country, 
and having consulted with various semina- 
rians and theologians on his cross continent 
trip to New York, spent a day in the Mis- 
sionary Research Library poring over the 
books, recommendations, and reviews con- 
nected with this list. He finally chose there- 
from twelve titles which, of all the books 
which had been mentioned to him, in his 
judgment presented most clearly the ranges 
of deepest concern today in the churches of 
America. These twelve he wished to place 
before that conference in China for earnest 
consideration, if not translation into Chinese. 
Presumably we as specialists in a definite 
book field are setting up guideposts to help 
libraries and individuals in purchases and 
recommendations in that field and this is 
eminently worth while. But is it enough? 
Does our function end there or should we 
go farther and seek to meet wider needs 
of the minister and the thoughtful layman? 
It is fatally easy, by attempting to do too 
much, to fail to do anything worthily. On 
the other hand, can we calmly pass up all 
responsibility in seeing to it that certain ma 
terials of vital import to our particular field 
are available for and brought to the atten- 
tion of a public seeking guidance in that 
field, although these materials may chance to 
be classed, say, in 170 instead of in 201? 
I am tempted to echo Arthur Berthold, 
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our friend the Wilson Bulletin, October, 
1933, when he exclaims: “We have a re- 
markably well developed professional tech- 
nique, but hardly any professional philosophy. 
We are still in the dark as to the meaning 
of our work.” 

Chicago is holding a great exhibition of 
what has been accomplished during a century 
of progress. In a sense, it is our civilization 
taking inventory on a large scale. At the 
risk of seeming to drop from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, your Book Committee, in re- 
linquishing its task, would urge the Religious 
Books Round Table to follow the example 
of Chicago, to take stock of itself, and 
frankly to re-envisage the questions: What 
are we seeking to accomplish? Where shall 
we build the walls of our room? 


* * * 


It was voted to ask the H. W. Wilson 
Company to print the list of books chosen 
by the Book Committee in the Wilson 
Bulletin. The list is also printed in full 
below, asterisks indicating those books 
recommended for purchase by a small li- 
brary. 


Some IMporTANT RELIGIOUS BooKS, 1932-33 


Andrews, C. F. What I owe to Christ. 
New York. Abingdon Press. 1932. 281p. 
$1.50. 

*Atkins, Gaius Glenn. Religion in our 
times. New York. Round Table Press, 
Inc. 1932. 330p. $2.75. 

Auer, J. A. C. Fagginger. Humanism 
states its case. Boston. Beacon Press. 
1933. 164p. $2.00. 

*Axling, William. Kagawa. New York. 
Harper. 1932. 202p. $2.00. 

Barry, Frank Russell. Christianity and 
the new world. New York. Harper. 1932. 
317p. $3.00. 

Booth, Henry Kendall. The world of 
Jesus. New York. Scribner. 1933. 242p. 
$2.00. 

Bower, William Clayton. Religion and 
the good life. New York. Abingdon Press. 
1933. 231p. $2.00. 

_ Braden, Charles Samuel. Modern tenden- 
cies in world religions. New York. Mac- 
millan. 1933. 343p. $2.50. 

Brightman, Edgar Sheffield. Moral laws. 


New York. Abingdon Press. 1933. 322p. 
$2.50. 

*Butterfield, Kenyon L. The Christian 
enterprise among rural people. Nashville. 
Cokesbury Press. 1933. 247p. $1.50. 

Cabot, Richard C. The meaning of right 
and wrong. New York. Macmillan. 1933. 
463p. $2.50. 

Cameron, William A. Jesus and the ris- 
ing generation. New York. Revell. 1932. 
228p. $2.00. 

Campbell, Reginald John. The Christian 
faith in modern light. New York. Mac- 
millan. 1932. 192p. $1.75. 

Fiske, George Walter. A study of Jesus’ 
own religion. New York. Macmillan. 
1932. 360p. $2.00. 

*Fosdick, Harry Emerson. As I see re- 
ligion. New York. Harper. 1932. 201p. 
$2.00. 

Garrison, Winfred Ernest. The march 
of faith, New York. Harper. 1933. 332p. 
$2.50. 

*Hinman, George Warren. The Ameri- 
can Indian and Christian missions. New 
York. Revell. 1933. 176p. $1.50. 

*Hocking, William Ernest, ed. Re- 
thinking missions. A laymen’s inquiry after 
one hundred years. New York. Harper. 
1932. 352p. $2.00. (For large libraries, 
the Supplementary Series in seven volumes, 
edited by O. A. Petty, should be included.) 

Hume, Robert Ernest, ed. Treasure- 
house of the living religions; selections from 
their sacred scriptures. New York. Scrib- 
ner. 1932. 493p. $3.00. 

Inge, William Ralph. Things new and 
old. New York. Longmans. 1933. 105p. 
$1.25. 

Lankard, Frank Glenn. Difficulties in 
religious thinking. New York. Abingdon 
Press. 1933. 271p. $2.00. 

Luccock, Halford E. Preaching values 
in the Old Testament, in the modern trans- 
lations. New York. Abingdon Press. 
1933. 332p. $2.00. 

Lyman, Eugene William. The meaning 
and truth of religion. New York. Scribner. 
1933. 468p. $3.00. 

*McConnell, Francis John. Aids to 
Christian belief. New York. Abingdon 
Press. 1932. 178p. $1.00. 

McGiffert, Arthur Cushman. A history 
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of Christian thought. Vol. II, The West, 
from Tertullian to Erasmus. New York. 
Scribner. 1933. 420p. $3.00. 

*Morrison, Charles Clayton. 
gospel and the Christian cultus. 
Harper. 1933. 259p. $2.00. 

Oxnam, G. Bromley, ed. Preaching and 
the social crisis. New York. Abingdon 
Press. 1933. 234p. $1.50. 

*Russell, Arthur James. For sinners only. 
New York. Harper. 1932. 293p. $1.50. 

*Schweitzer, Albert. Out of my life and 
thought. New York. Holt. 1933. 288p. 
$2.50. 

*Sharp, Dallas Lore. 
Old Testament. New York. Abingdon 
Press. 1932. 171p. $1.50. 

Shoemaker, Samuel M. The conversion of 
the church, New York. Revell. 1932. 
125p. $1.25. 

*Speer, Robert Elliott. Re-thinking mis- 
sions examined, an attempt at a just review 
of the report of the Appraisal Commission 
of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry. 
New York. Revell. 1933. 64p. 50 cents. 

Swift, Arthur L., ed. Religion today; a 
challenging enigma. New York. McGraw- 
Hill. 1933. 300p. $2.50. 

Tillich, Paul. The religious situation; 


The social 
New York. 


Romances from the 


translated by H. Richard Niebuhr. New 
York. Holt. 1932. 182p. $1.50. 
Tittle, Ernest Fremont. Jesus after 


nineteen centuries. New York. Abingdon 
Press. 1932. 217p. $2.00. 

VanDusen, Henry P. The plain man 
seeks for God. New York. Scribner. 
1933. 227p. $2.00. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D. His life and 
ours; the significance for us of the life of 
Jesus. New York. Abingdon Press. 1933. 
361p. $2.00. 


Wilson, Philip Whitwell. Is Christ pos- 


sible? An inquiry into world need. New 
York. Revell. 1932. 219p. $1.75. 
*Woodsmall, Ruth Frances. Eastern 


women today and tomorrow. Boston. Cen- 
tral Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions. 1933. 221p. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Worcester, Elwood. Making life better; 
an application of religion and psychology to 
human problems. New York. Scribner. 
1933- 244p. $2.00. 
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CATALOGING OF RELIGIOUS Books 


The second paper, “The Cataloging of 
Religious Books,” was presented by Theo- 
dore A. Mueller of the Library of Congress, 
It was confined to the problem of subject 
headings in religion. The character of the 
collection of religious books at the Library 
of Congress—no less than 150,000 in num- 
ber—was described. This large collection, 
however, has never been adequately cata- 
loged. In preparation for this work a survey 
of existing subject headings for religious 
topics was made, supplemented by an as- 
sembling of all terms that have served or 
could serve for such a purpose. It was 
found that the existing headings were essen- 
tially satisfactory. They are the headings 
that are based on books, not magazine nor 
periodical articles and, further, on books 
that are in the Library of Congress and that 
have been cataloged. 

In making a new subject heading the con- 
siderations involved include: Is the new 
term comprehensive, complete in itself, free 
from ambiguity, in current use, good Eng- 
lish, void of misinterpretation? Can the 
term be compounded easily, can adjectives 
be derived from it? Is the term used in the 
sciences? Particularly, does it always have 
the same connotation in all religions or in 
all Christian bodies? As regards subject 
headings in religion as a whole, both old and 
new, Mr. Mueller stated that they reflect 
holdings of books that are predominantly 
American in origin and therefore also reflect 
predominantly the point of view of American 
religious life. This is essentially Christian, 
and therefore subject headings have a Chris- 
tian connotation. More specifically, Amer- 
ican religious life is Protestant with 4 
Calvinistic tinge, which again shows itself 
in the subject headings made in the past. 
Today an ever increasing number of books 
are appearing on our shelves which represent 
religious points of view that are neither Cal- 
vinistic nor Protestant nor Christian. With- 
out undoing what has been done in the past 
we must provide adequately for Lutheran, 
Catholic, Jewish, and other religious writ 
ings either by appropriate subject subdivi- 
sion or by entirely new subject headings. 

Winifred Gregory, executive assistant of 
the A. L. A. Codperative Cataloging Com- 
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mittee, next told what the committee is try- 
ing to do in the cataloging of religious books, 
and urged librarians to make wider use of 
their facilities. 

After the meeting was adjourned, Mr. 
Mueller completed the reading of his paper 
for all who chose to remain. Then he dis- 
cussed terms that need to be qualified be- 
cause they are used both in the sciences and 
in religion, form subdivisions to separate the 
scholarly from the popular material, time 
subdivisions to separate the earlier works 
from the later, and many other related 
matters. 
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At the second session, Friday evening, 
October 20, Edgar J. Goodspeed, professor 
of Biblical and patristic Greek, University 
of Chicago, gave a most interesting and in- 
spiring address, “Two Galleries of Minia- 
tures: The Rockefeller McCormick New 
Testament and the Elizabeth Day McCor- 
mick Apocalypse.” All who saw the ex- 
cellent slides and heard Dr. Goodspeed’s 
kindly voice explaining the ancient pictures 
felt that members attending the Religious 
Books Round Table had been the recipients 
of a rare gift. 

RacHEL K. ScHEnk, Secretary 


School Libraries Section 


WO breakfast round table meetings, 

two group meetings, a joint session 

with the Section for Library Work 
with Children, a general session, and a busi- 
ness meeting were held by the School Li- 
braries Section at Chicago. Mildred P. 
Harrington, School of Library Science, 
Louisiana State University, section chair- 
man, presided at the joint and general ses- 
sions. The theme for the section program 


was “Reading and the Reading Problem.” 

The School Libraries Section always tries 
to blend business and pleasure at its meet- 
ings during the annual conference. Two 
teas gave an opportunity for informal con- 
tacts and a dinner meeting for fellowship 
and inspiration. General, joint, group, and 
breakfast round table meetings provided in- 
spiration, and school library visits gave prac- 
tical ideas. 


BREAKFAST ROUND TABLES 


Mabel F. McCarnes, Hightstown, New 
Jersey, was chairman of the private school 
librarians breakfast meeting. After roll 
call, and a brief discussion of problems pe- 
culiar to the group and a method of lo- 
cating members, officers were appointed for 
next year’s round table meeting, the 
new chairman being Letitia McQuillan, 
Kingswood School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan. 

Thirty-five attended the school library 
supervisors’ meeting. Anna Clark Kennedy, 
Albany, New York, acting for Elizabeth 
Scripture, Denver, Colorado, opened the 
meeting and introduced Annie Spencer 
Cutter, of Cleveland, who led the discussion. 
By a previous vote of the members the sub- 
Ject chosen for discussion was “The Integra- 
tion of the Library with the Curriculum 
and Whole School Program.” 


Several persons had been asked to sum- 
marize briefly their ideas upon this subject. 
Pertinent and forward looking points of 
view with regard to the problem under dis- 
cussion were presented by the following 
persons: C. W. Dickinson, Richmond, 
Virginia; Ruth Theobald, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; Althea M. Currin, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Miss Kennedy, speaking for Madeline 
F. Gilmour, Albany, New York. Adah 
Frances Whitcomb, Chicago, and May 
Ingles, Omaha, Nebraska, took part in the 
discussion which followed. 

Edith A. Lathrop, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, reported that her obser- 
vation of schools throughout the country 
bore out the opinion expressed at this meet- 
ing: namely, that there was great need for 
integration of library and classroom in- 
struction. 
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ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR, AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS GROUP MEETING 


The program, arranged by Anna Clark 
Kennedy, followed the general subject of 
the section program, and had as its topic, 
“Reading and Reading Problems.” Nora 
Beust, School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, chairman of the meet- 
ing, presided. 

Helen L. Butler, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, contributed the first 
paper on “Correlation between the Library 
and the Social Science Classes in the Ele- 
mentary School.” In Miss Butler’s absence, 
the paper, which will be printed in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, was read by Miss Beust. 

In her paper, “What Books Do to Boys 
and Girls During Early Adolescence,” 
Mildred L. Batchelder, Haven Intermediate 
School Library, Evanston, Illinois, referred 
briefly to an attempt made to learn what 
kinds of books are most vividly remembered 
by seventh and eighth grade children. 
The many series books noted is an evidence, 
Miss Batchelder felt, of the serious lack of 
good stories of present day life written for 
young people. The Wilson Bulletin will 
print Miss Batchelder’s paper in full in a 
forthcoming issue. 

Florence D. Cleary, Hutchins Interme- 
diate School Library, Detroit, discussed the 
question, “What Junior High School Boys 


and Girls Read for Recreation and Why.” 
There are two factors, Mrs. Cleary said, of 
which we are perfectly sure: (1) that there 
is wide variation in the reading of junior 
high school pupils, and (2) that their choice 
of reading matter may be definitely jn. 
fluenced. Mrs. Cleary’s paper will also be 
printed in the Wilson Bulletin. 

In introducing her topic, “The High 
School Librarian in the Role of Readers’ 
Adviser,” Margaret Cleaveland, John | 
Adams High School Branch, Cleveland, 
Ohio, suggested that one may well question 
how the high school librarian can find the 
time to be a readers’ adviser, with the over- 
whelming demands made upon her. How- 
ever, the high school librarian cannot escape 
from giving advice in reading, because it is | 
an integral part of her work, nor will she 
wish to lose an opportunity to serve her 
school in this capacity. The practical prob- 
lem involved when the high school librarian 
fills the role of readers’ adviser is (1) to 
work closely with teachers, (2) to know the 
individual students and their interests, and 
(3) so to administer the library that time 
can be found for helping the individual with 
his reading problems. 

A brief but interesting discussion followed 
the reading of the four formal papers. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARIANS AND 
LIBRARIANS CONCERNED WITH TRAINING-GROUP MEETING 


The program, built around the subject 
“The Importance of the Teacher in the 
School Library Situation,” was arranged by 
Anna Clark Kennedy. Helen A. Ganser, 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Penn- 
sylvania, presided. 

The need for codperation between teacher 
and librarian, based upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the curriculum on the part of the 
librarian, and upon the ability and willing- 
ness of the teacher to use the library in his 
classroom work, was strongly emphasized by 
the speakers at this meeting. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the lack of proper library 
instruction in the teachers colleges was 


largely responsible for the failure of begin- 
ning teachers especially to avail themselves 
of the resources of the school library in con- 
nection with their teaching. 

In speaking of “The Teacher and the 
Library: Possibilities and Responsibilities,” 
Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College Li- 
brary, Columbia University, described a 
series of diagnostic tests given to students at 
Columbia University which revealed the 
general lack of knowledge of library tools. 
Miss Feagley’s address will be printed in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Madeline F. Gilmour, State College for 
Teachers Library School, Albany, New 
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York, in her talk, “Codperation between 
the Class in ‘Methods of Teaching the Use 
of the Library’ and Other Methods Classes 
in the Teachers College,” described the plan, 
now being worked out by the library school 
in Albany, to encourage a more creative use 
of the practice school library by continually 
making opportunities for the class in methods 
of teaching the use of the library to meet 
both practice teaching groups and other 
classes in methods in teaching. 

“To maintain interest,” Miss Gilmour 
said, “and to make the program sufficiently 
practical to impress the visiting teacher with 
its worth-whileness, we tried hard to avoid 
overloading it with too many library tools 
and to concentrate only on the bare essen- 
tials. One of these is to make the group 
want to use many books with their classes. 
Sometimes we could do this through the in- 
troduction of a single library tool, the Stand- 
ard catalog. Presented by someone who has 
a feeling for the subject of the visiting group 
and the ability to talk interestingly about 
books, the Standard catalog can be made to 
yield a panoramic view that with a class 
brought up along the old traditional lines 
helps get rid of the notion that a course is 
little more than a minimum outline to be 
memorized more or less out of one or two 
books. With copies of the Standard cata- 
log in the visitors’ laps and an exhibit of 
books duplicating certain partial sections of 
the tool, it is possible for a library school 
student to suggest to a history methods 
class that ancient history is not a Book of 
the Dead but an exercise in living. I have 
seen our students on the occasions when the 
program went well push back the traditional 
political and military boundaries in ancient 
history and make a place in the group think- 
ing for commerce, costume, scientific pro- 
gress, music, sculpture, building, personal- 
ities, and fiction.” 

B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College Li- 
brary, Columbia, Missouri, in his paper, 
“Recognizing Obstacles in Teacher-Library 
Coéperation in the Secondary School,” pre- 
sented very forcibly the need for adequate 
courses in teachers colleges to correlate 
technical library training with teacher 
training; that is, to give the prospective 
teacher some knowledge of the function the 


library performs in the secondary school. 

“In my judgment,” Mr. Johnson said, “a 
program of instruction in teacher-training 
institutions of the type which is needed 
should consist of three parts: 

“First, during the opening semester of his 
college course the student should receive 
thorough instruction in the use of the col- 
lege library. 

“Second, throughout his college course, 
the student should be guided by a faculty 
which requires him to make frequent and 
extended use of the entire resources of the 
college library. 

“Third, in courses in the methods of 
teaching and in his practice teaching the 
student should be given specific instruction 
and experience in using the library in va- 
rious types of teaching and in relation to 
various types of subject matter.” 

As a means of providing the teachers of 
tomorrow with the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes which will lead them to make ex- 
tensive and effective use of the school li- 
brary in their classroom instruction, Mr. 
Johnson proposed the organization of a 
committee to study the situation with re- 
gard to the following points: 

1. To survey present practices in teacher- 
training institutions for instructing teachers 
in the use of the library and instructing 
school librarians in the basic elements of 
secondary school teaching. 

2. To develop a comprehensive program 
for attacking these problems. 

The importance of codperation of teacher 
and librarian was further emphasized by 
Lucile F. Fargo, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, in her paper, “Ten- 
dencies and Trends in Teacher-Librarian 
Coéperation.” Miss Fargo indicated that 
the leaders in the profession have already 
learned this fact and that now it is up to 
the rank and file to fall in line with this 
policy. 

Open discussion from the floor indicated 
that those present were keenly interested in 
the problems which had been presented by 
the speakers. Miss Fargo stated that she 
was planning to study the training of school 
librarians and that she would be interested 
in receiving suggestions from those con- 
cerned with teacher training. 
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JOINT SESSION 


The joint session of children’s and school 
librarians is always a happy occasion. Over 
six hundred attended the meeting this year. 
The program is arranged jointly by the 
chairmen of the two groups. Mildred P. 
Harrington, chairman of the School Li- 
braries Section, presided and introduced the 
first speaker, William A. Kittredge, director 
of design and typography at the Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, who spoke on “Modern 
Book Making and Its Influence upon Read- 


”» 


ing.” His paper follows in part: 


Mr. Kirrrepce’s PAPER* 


During the past decade there has devel- 
oped a greater interest in the design of 
books than has existed at any time before in 
this country. Making a book is at once an 
economic and an aesthetic problem. Per- 
haps the economic necessity is the greater, 
and the invention of book designers is taxed 
on account of the imposed limitations of time 
and expense. 

As a book designer, associated with a 
printing house which has been making books 
for many years, I would like to speak to 
you about the making of books as it concerns 
the designer and printer—and the publisher. 

You may or may not know that the cost 
of making the average trade edition book is 
about one-fifth of the selling price, some- 
times even less. That means that at the 
outset, the designer and printer has an es- 
tablished limit within which he must work. 
This limit is frequently so low that great 
ingenuity must be exercised to make the book 
satisfactorily within the budget allowed. 
More often than not, linotype composition 
must be used. The paper must be satis- 
factory and inexpensive. Illustrations must 
be used sparingly and usually printed in one 
color. Bindings cannot be too elaborate and 
ink stamping must be used more frequently 
than gold. At first, it might seem that these 
limitations would be discouraging but I 
think some of the examples of trade edition 
books which I have brought here today will 
show how cleverly good work may be done 
within these limits. 


* Abridged. 





The linotype and monotype people have 
caused types of exceptional merit to be de. 
signed and cut—types which a few years ago 
would only have been available for hand 
composition. The decorative material in the 
form of rules, borders, and ornaments, from 
the hands of the best designers, are ayail- 
able as accessories to these types. 

The manufacturers of book cloth are now 
aware of the fact that new textures and 
finishes of cloths are desirable for the bind- 
ing of books. The result is that Holliston, 
Interlaken, and the others are bringing out 
natural linen and unfinished cloths in vary- 
ing bright colors, where formerly there ex- 
isted only standard dull colors of the hard 
surfaced product. 

Because we all care for books and have to 
do with them every day, it occurred to me 
that it would be interesting to examine a 
few books of exceptional merit and interest. 
I have brought with me books which have 
appealed to me as outstanding for various 
reasons. ‘These books, I believe, will at- 
tract greater reader interest because of the 
way in which they are made. Some of them 
are distinguished for type and typography. 
Others are distinguished on account of size 
and shape. Many of them take advantage 
of the fact that people more and more are 
becoming picture minded. We are already 
beginning to see a more liberal use of photo- 
graphic illustration. The Simon and 
Schuster book about the World War, which 
has had very successful sales, is an out- 
standing example of this type of book. Pic- 
tures can be telegraphic and tell more of a 
story than many, many words. 


*” ok * 


(The different books were exhibited from 
the point of view of format—size, shape, 
type, paper, illustration, and binding.) Mr. 
Kittredge demonstrated his points from the 
ten or twelve books which he had assembled; 
such as the value attained from the use of 
gray ink with a bold type, the effectiveness 
of photographic illustrations in The farmer 
sows his wheat and The first picture book, 
and the appearance of the paper in Little 
man, what now. 
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He described the specialists’ interest in 
the experiments and innovations which chal- 
lenge attention and stimulate reading and 
expressed his own interest in the nearly 
square child’s book and in the very narrow 
thin book. He mentioned the Rockwell 
Kent edition of Moby Dick as pleasingly 
“chunky.” 

Following Mr. Kittredge, Helen Martin, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, gave a vivid, keenly ana- 
lytical, and convincingly illuminating report 
of her observations and findings in an in- 
vestigation of problems of children’s reading 
in many of the countries of Europe. Her 
address, “Some International Aspects of 
Children’s Reading,” will appear in full in 
a later issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

At this point in the program, Miss Har- 
rington called upon Della McGregor, chair- 
man of the Section for Library Work with 
Children, to introduce the next two speakers. 

Miss McGregor spoke of the close as- 
sociation between the two sections, based on 
their mutual interest in boys and girls and 
books. She then introduced Jeanette Eaton, 
author of A daughter of the Seine, The 
flame, and Young Lafayette, who spoke on 
“Pleasures and Perplexities of Writing 
Authentic Biography for the Young.” 


Miss Eaton’s ADDRESS 


Between librarians and writers there are 
so many bonds of sympathy that they can- 
not be enumerated. One of the strongest is 
that feeling of gloom, not to say horror, 
with which we open the newspaper every 
Sunday morning and turn to the book re- 
view section. What? More books? We 
cry out in despair; you, because of the com- 
plicated task of selecting and grooming books 
for the public, especially now, with such 
cut budgets, and we, because to face the 
enormous masses of literature which come 
from the presses every day is to feel it al- 
most a crime to add to the accumulated 
mass by one word. We long for something 
useful to do, like shoveling coal or deliver- 
ing milk. Indeed, it would not surprise me 
at all if the NRA officials would call the 
writers on the carpet some day and ask 
them to justify their existence. Inasmuch 
as in such cases the small fry are always 


called on first, I have had the foresight to 
make out a defense. It is simply this: if 
I know anything about young people (and 
I often think I do not) it is their great 
capacity for hero worship. It amounts al- 
most to a hunger. And if the adult world is 
not going to satisfy this hunger in the right 
way, young people are going to satisfy it in 
their own way, perhaps by choosing gang- 
sters, train robbers, or what not. Therefore, 
I think the biographer who is trying honestly 
to present to the younger generation some 
of the great people who have trod this earth 
may possibly be excused for living. 

Most people feel that this task is not 
only a very delightful enterprise but a very 
simple one. My novelist friends say to me, 
“There is no invention about your stuff. 
All you have to do is to put a famous per- 
sonage on the printed page.” But it is my 
contention that it is not quite so simple as 


that. Take, first, the selection of the char- 
acter. If anybody thinks that is easy, let 
him try it. 


To me the recipe consists of this: your 
historical figure must be dominated by some 
ideal purpose. He must live a life of sus- 
tained drama and interest, not one in which 
a few sensational incidents spring out of a 
commonplace background. He must be 
colorful and at the same time what he does 
and what he is must bear the close inspec- 
tion of young eyes. You cannot write about 
a prig or a stuffed shirt. Personally I would 
not be in the least interested to discuss the 
character which I had deliberately to twist 
into acceptable shape, and yet, as we all 
know, many great geniuses, many people 
who have otherwise magnificent records, 
often have a sinister and repellant side 
which I think even our precocious adoles- 
cents of today might find a shock and a 
disillusion. After all it takes a lot of 
experience and living to realize quite 
calmly that good and evil lie in human 
character like the layers of a chocolate cake. 
Young people have not lived long enough 
to know that, and therefore I think the 
biographer must somehow find vivid figures 
without those dark shadows to present to 
them. 

The second problem is that of the method 
of presentation. This is the era of the 
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analytical biography. In the past decade 
we have had many brilliant examples of 
that type of writing, but to me it is not 
suitable to the young mind. Boys and girls 
like to see things work; they love action; 
and although clever hands may dissect and 
take to pieces an individual, it is a toss-up 
whether they can perform that almost God- 
like miracle of putting it together again 
and making it work. Therefore, I am for 
the narrative method every time. I feel that 
to let a character reveal himself or herself 
through speech, through action, without any 
comment of mine, is the better way, and I 
am more than willing to abide by the ulti- 
mate judgment of that audience for I 
think it is one of the fairest in the world. 
True, young people can be swayed by an 
emotional appeal to over-enthusiasm, but 
I don’t think they can be consistently de- 
ceived, and I think they have an inherent 
hatred of “bunk.” 

Now, about this narrative method: it 
may seem to you that I am giving my case 
for difficulty away. What could be simpler 
than to set down on paper this twice-told 
tale of a great person? But remember 
that not only your central figure must live 
but the age must live. Moreover, all the 
people surrounding this figure must speak 
in character, must come alive, and, there- 
fore, the writer has to have an intimate 
acquaintance with a great number of indi- 
viduals. My own theory of how this is 
accomplished is two-fold. Of course, you 
have to read an enormous number of his- 
torical documents, especially the memoirs 
and letters which have come down to us 
from another age, bringing with them some- 
thing of the color and the personality of that 
age. 

When I was making my studies of young 
Lafayette, I found it peculiarly revealing to 
read his letters in manuscript. There was 
something about the delicacy of that hand- 
writing, combined with its dash, and even 
perhaps its illegibility, which told me much 
about that young man. 

But in addition to such reading, I believe 
that you must visit in person the scene of 
action you are going to describe, all the 
scenes, if possible. Now here I may be 
accused of rationalism, of trying to find 
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reasons why I should have had the excuse 
for traveling and studying abroad, inasmuch 
as my few biographies have concerned French 
and Italian characters, or perhaps you think 
I am too literal minded. That may be, but 
I truly believe that stones do cry out, that 
ancient structures and buildings do have a 
tale to unfold, that old furniture can breathe 
forth romance, and even old tapestries, 
faded tapestries, can sigh their secret sor- 
rows to an attentive listener. Nothing that 
I could have read about fourteenth century 
Siena told me as much as living for a while 
in that marvelous old city. I will never 
forget my first visit to the ancient hospital— 
which still serves the entire countryside even 
as it did when St. Catherine was alive— 
when I stood on the very pavements which 
her foot trod more than five centuries ago 
when she nursed the sick there. I assure 
you the feeling of the turbulence of that age 
and of the magnificent woman who domi- 
nated it came to me with great and special 
vividness. 

Of course there is no fun like pushing 
back the thick curtains of the present, and 
getting back into the past and seeing it 
emerge, but it does take work. If you are 
going to make revolutionary Paris live 
again, you have to undo everything that 
Napoleon Bonaparte did to beautify the 
capital. Instead of these magnificent boule- 
vards, you have to see narrow winding 
streets; instead of the great avenues lined 
with shining shops, such as the Rue de Ri- 
voli, for instance, you have to see the formal 
gardens of the aristocrats, and substitute the 
walled estates possessed then by monasteries 
and convents. Of course, you have old 
maps to help you; in that marvelous place 
you can get original maps, hand drawn, for 
a song. Armed with one of these one after- 
noon, I spent many hours trying to find out 
the exact outlines of that street on which 
Madame Roland lived when at the beginning 
of her husband’s political career she first 
came back to Paris from the country. | 
found that it had been almost completely 
swallowed up by the Boulevard St. Michel 
and only a tiny piece of it was left, running 
off at a tangent. 

Of course there are many, many build- 
ings, public buildings and residences, which 
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exist today exactly as they did in the 
eighteenth century, and of course in Paris 
you can go much further back than that. 
No one helps you to find all those traces of 
the revolutionary era so well as a French 
historian whom you know well, who writes 
under the name of Lendétre. I have pored 
many an hour over his fascinating pages in 
the American Library in Paris, and it was 
he who sent me to see with my own eyes 
the blood of the Revolution. And if you go 
to the right place you can see it too. Pace 
along the Rue Beaux Girard which was once 
the longest street in Paris, the official coach 
road running straight out to Versailles. If 
you pass the point from which you can see 
the turrets and belfries of Saint Sulpice you 
will come to a little brown church with doors 
opening straight from the sidewalk. It is 
most insignificant looking, but that was the 
convent of the Carmelites, and it was there 
that occurred the massacre of those noble 
aristocratic priests who for conscience’s sake 
refused to take the constitutional oath. 
They were driven by the mob up there from 
Saint Germain des Prés. There they ex- 
pected to take refuge but they were pursued. 
They were given a mock trial by that villain 
Marat, and there they perished almost to a 
man. If you pass through that church and 
up the stairway at the back you will find a 
long gallery from which the old convent 
rooms used to open. In one of those rooms 
today are some terrifying mementoes of that 
massacre. In a glass case there are a num- 
ber of pikes, almost miraculously preserved 
that very afternoon. The tips of those pikes 
are tinged with red. Look close. It is 
blood. To see that with your own eyes is, 
I assure you, to feel in your very nerve 
centers something of the awfulness of the 
approaching Terror. 

Indeed, that afternoon when I strode in 
the gardens of this convent, still spacious 
and beautiful, as I stood under a chestnut 
tree listening to the vesper bells floating 
over the roof tops from Saint Sulpice, it was 
without difficulty that I could substitute for 
that mellow sound the clanging of the tocsin 
ringing out its warning. I could feel in the 
distance the menace of the mob, determined 
to wreak vengeance on its enemies and at 
all costs reach its place of power. 


Nothing can persuade me that the look, 
the touch, the sound of the past, has not its 
special mission in arousing that creative 
effort of the imagination which is necessary 
to make the past live for others. 

Of course, all such impressions have to be 
most carefully authenticated. Every detail 
must be exact. Many a time I have sat in 
that garret, kindly dedicated to me, sur- 
rounded by fourteen or fifteen books, in 
more than one language, with several maps 
pinned up on the wall. I have had to know, 
for example, exactly what costume a four- 
teenth century notary would wear, and I 
have had to be quite sure what General 
Washington would serve his officers at mess. 
You cannot bluff these things. You have 
to know. You have to check and recheck 
and somehow find your way amid conflicting 
authorities. Of course, that labor and every- 
thing that goes before it is an unceasing 
pleasure. I am completely ruined for travel- 
ing in Europe unburdened by the necessity 
of the making of the background of some 
great personage come true, and since writing 
Lafayette, I feel much the same way about 
traveling in my own country. 

One of the nicest things about it is, of 
course, the contacts it affords. Everybody 
wants to help you. Letters of introduction 
are showered upon you and scholars gladly 
pour at your feet their treasures of learning. 
How well I remember one late afternoon, or 
perhaps early evening, returning from a 
prowl around Siena, where for perhaps the 
twelfth time I had been trying to get clearly 
in mind the look of the medieval city. I was 
so absorbed that I did not hear the hoot of 
the motors as they pushed their way through 
the little street, nor the chatter of the tour- 
ists, and I did not even see what I always 
enjoy watching—the gay Italians sitting over 
their cakes and wines on the verandahs of 
their little shops. But what my eyes did be- 
hold was the sight of old Professor Russette 
coming down the street. He was, as you 
know, the scholar and an instructor at the 
University of Siena. I had had a letter of 
introduction to him, and he had given me 
suggestions about the beginning of my 
studies. The professor was in evening 
clothes, and was hurrying rapidly along, ob- 
viously late to a dinner engagement. It was 
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only afterwards that I realized those things. 
At the time, with but one idea in mind, I 
seized his hands and said, “Oh, Professor 
Russette, do tell me where was the Palace of 
the Malavoltis. I have been looking for it 
all afternoon and cannot find a trace of 
where it stood.” For his part the professor 
forgot his engagement at once, into his eyes 
leaped that almost fanatical gleam of 
pleasure of having a discovery to share with 
someone who would appreciate it. “Cara 
Signora,” he said, “come with me, I will show 
you where it stood.” Together we dived 
down a small street and stood before an old 
brown church. With his cane, the professor 
rapped the foundations of the old church. 
“There,” he said, “that is all that is left 
of the Palace of the Malavoltis.” All of 
the splendid work of it, which the aristocracy 
of that day were so proud of has disappeared 
and only the foundations remain. The 
whole street is lined with them. All the 
modern buildings stand on them, because the 
palace was so huge it occupied more than a 
city block. It was like a fortress. The pro- 
fessor talked, and gesticulated, and whacked 
with his cane, and suddenly I realized from 
the amused stares of the passersby what a 
bizarre two we were, so absorbed in this 
old stonework, and the professor in evening 
clothes. 

I could tell you many such amusing mem- 
ories, how I persuaded a most severe and 
reluctant French servant to admit me, un- 
heralded and unexplained, except by myself, 
into the presence of the Monsieur who had 
bought Madame Roland’s childhood home, 
which stands on the Pont Neuf. He was 
living there on the second floor. Such an 
unromantic looking young man to have 
cherished so great a passion. He not only 
had bought this house, but he had spent a 
large proportion of his savings in having it 
restored exactly as it was. He even had 
some special brick made to repeat the lovely 
rosy tone of the originals. With tender 
hands he presented me with his most sacred 
treasure, which was a first edition of 
Madame Roland’s Mémoires, an edition 
valuable and touching, just because it is 
printed on such cheap paper, with so many 
typographical errors, for that book was 
printed in secret, before the end of the 
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Revolution, at great danger, by a group of 


friends who wanted thus to raise a small 
fund for the benefit of her orphan daughter, | 


Eudora. 

All through the interview Monsieur kept 
saying, “Ah, Mademoiselle, she must have 
been a most attractive woman,” and it was 
with no surprise that I learned that 
Monsieur was a bachelor, for the great love 
of his life was obviously Madame Roland 
of the French Revolution. 

I would like to tell you, if I had time, of 
the amusing incident of presenting a letter 
in Rome (one always has to present them 
there in person) to a distinguished scholar 
and publisher. He is also a nobleman anda 
very rich man who lives in a palace on the 
Corso, where Napoleon’s mother once 
lived. I was not familiar with this building, 
and consequently made the outrageous mis- 
take of ringing the bell at the back door in- 
stead of the front. Perhaps you can im- 
agine the consternation of the two Italian 
servants whom I finally persuaded to answer 
my ring. They looked at me, they looked 
at my letter and back again at me, and could 
not believe that even that dumb animal, the 
foreigner, would do such a thing as that, 
and for my part, when they led me in and 
up a narrow dark stairway I felt it was in- 
credible that a great Italian nobleman should 
be approached in any such fashion, but at 
the top of the stairs, when they opened the 
door into a great hall lined with tapestries 
and decorated with sculpture, which led to 
his study, where I could see the staircase up 
which I should have come, there wert 
mutual explanations and we all three dis 
solved into laughter. 

Perhaps you would also be amused, 4s 
were a group of Boston librarians one time, 
to hear how I fared in the library of Siena 
I had been presented by Professor Russette 
in person to the head of that library, but 
the tall Tuscan with his blond moustaches 
was far too grand for any other purpose 
than to show distinguished visitors the 
illuminated manuscripts, the origina! letters 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the first editions, and all the other treasures 
which that marvelous little place possesses 
All the real work was done by a young man 
who was always so absorbed in writing 
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records and making out cards that he hated 
anybody who had the temerity to interrupt 
him by asking for a book. For me, he had 
an especial scorn. Whenever I requested 
a volume he would look at me with the ut- 
most contempt, as much as to say, “You, 
with your halting Italian, expect to read 
this? Nonsense!” As the end of my stay 
drew nigh he grew perceptibly colder, so I 
finally asked a friend of mine who lived in 
Siena about this phenomenon. He said, 
“Qh, don’t you know what is the matter? 
He has been expecting you to give him a 
large tip.” It seemed to me I would have 
paid a considerable sum to have wrested one 
single smile from those grim lips, yet I was 
rather glad I did not get that bit of advice 
in time to make it useful. I do not believe 
I could have contrived a graceful way to 
present a tip to so august a form of li- 
brarian. But perhaps you think I am all 
wrong, and that that is a good institution 
which should be established here. 

One more word about the method of 
presentation. In this attempt to bring back 
the past, how much detail can a writer make 
use of? Long descriptions are out of the 
question. You cannot cram your tale full 
like an old curiosity shop. You certainly 
cannot interrupt the flow of the story, and 
yet these objects of the past are so dear 
and fascinating, you wish to use them all. 
When I was writing about young Lafayette, 
I longed to introduce the old-fashioned watch 
which had to be wound with a key. I 
thought that would amuse American boys, 
and that in its small way it would indicate 
the enormous mechanical span we have trav- 
ersed since the eighteenth century, but not 
one of my characters would take that watch 
out of his pocket, let alone wind it on the 
eve of battle, never, and rather than force 
that detail in where it did not seem to be- 
long, I just had to leave it out. After that 
I understood what people meant when they 
spoke of making sacrifices for their art. 

Of course, every writer has to make sacri- 
fices, and one who like myself pushes a pen 
for a living as well as for a vocation has to 
make the one supreme sacrifice of giving up 
reading. I could tell you the most fabulous, 
the most unbelievable tales of my state of 
illiteracy, and I found after a certain inci- 
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dent which happened last summer that the 
biographer has a special problem in his way. 
I met a young lady of sixteen, and I was 
introduced to her on the very edge of a 
swimming pool. When my name was pro- 
nounced, she gave me a long look, but it 
never dawned on me that she connected it 
with anything she had ever read, because 
I always feel that I am writing in my diary, 
and nothing surprises me more than to hear 
that anybody has ever heard of me. After 
this long look she took a most beautiful and 
graceful dive into the water and when she 
came up looked back at me and said, “Aren’t 
you going to dive?” I said, “No, I don’t 
like the sensation of having that water rush 
over my head, and I just do not make myself 
do it.” Whereupon I proceeded to walk 
down the stairs. The young lady swam 
back, she looked me reproachfully in the 
face and said, “You don’t make yourself do 
it. How different from Madame Roland!” 
The very contempt in her tone might be 
taken as a tribute. I am always glad to 
make that interpretation when I can. But 
really I am now afraid to meet anyone who 
has ever read one of my books, because if 
I have to live up to the virtues of the great 
men and women about whom I may have 
the luck to write, it is going to be just too 
hard. 

Despite all the difficulties I have outlined, 
such an enterprise as mine is worth all the 
time, the money (and I do assure you it 
is an expensive business), and the concentra- 
tion necessary to do the job right, and I do 
really believe it is worth while. American 
boys and girls in particular, it seems to me, 
need the inspiration of great characters to 
offset the materialistic stories of self- 
satisfaction which in one way or another are 
always being presented to them. History 
proves that there is no more thrilling ad- 
venture in this world than translating into 
action some dynamic form of idealism. 
Goodness has far too long been associated 
with negation and passivity. The real hero 
takes a risk for his ideals, is willing to die 
for his convictions, if necessary. To do 
justice to such a life challenges the very best 
a writer has to give, and the biographer has 
one advantage over the novelist: no publisher 
and no book reviewer can say, “Well, I 
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didn’t like your ending; it wasn’t convinc- 
ing.” 
. . . 


The last speaker, Julia F. Carter, Public 
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Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, in her paper, 
“Let’s Talk about Boys and Books,” re 
vealed her sympathetic and __ intelligent 
understanding of both boys and books. Her 
paper will be printed in the Wilson Bulletin, 


GENERAL SESSION 


The general meeting of the School Li- 
braries Section was held Friday afternoon, 
October 20, Miss Harrington presiding. 
About five hundred attended. 

“The Place of the Library in the School 
Curriculum” was the subject of the first 
address by Margaret R. Greer, Central Li- 
brary, Board of Education, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Miss Greer emphasized the 
importance of closer codperation between 
the teacher and librarian and pleaded for a 
more pedagogical attitude on the part of the 
school librarian. Miss Greer’s paper will 
be printed in a future issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin. 

The second speaker, Douglas Waples, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, gave a challenging discussion on ado- 
lescent reading, in a paper called “A Look 


Ahead at the Reading of Adolescents.” His 
paper will appear in a later issue of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The last speaker, Fannie W. Dunn, as- 
sociate professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, discussed the 
“Reading Problem of the Rural Child,” and 
gave an especially helpful and detailed 
analysis of the rural school child’s back- 
ground, stressing the fact of his immaturity 
along many lines, and thus preparing the 
way to an appreciation of his reading prob- 
lem. She closed with many practical and 
fine suggestions for reading guidance, which 
also are basic to urban children, among 
them that the library should provide some 
kind of radio guide service. 

The planning of this program was espe- 
cially suggestive for this changing period in 
school library history. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The regular business meeting of the 
School Libraries Section was held Tuesday, 
October 17. In the absence of Miss Har- 
rington, chairman, Anna Clark Kennedy, 
vice chairman, presided, and Mary Foster 
acted as secretary for Agnes Cowing. The 
minutes of the New Orleans meeting and 
the report of the treasurer, Jasmine Britton 
were read by Miss Foster and accepted. A 
telegram from Miss Harrington was read, 
expressing regret at not being able to reach 
Chicago in time for the business meeting. 

The most progressive and far reaching 
step was taken when the report of the 
Special Committee of the section, appointed 
by the chairman, was received and the com- 
mittee’s recommendations were adopted. 
For several months this committee had 
studied the function and activities of the 
School Libraries Section and the School Li- 
braries Committee for the purpose of clari- 





fying the function, avoiding overlapping of 
activities, and simplifying the work of each. 
The report is here published in full: 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


It has been apparent for several years that 
there is overlapping in the functions and 
some duplication in the activities of the 
School Libraries Section and the Committee 
on School Libraries of the American Library 
Association. Since the major objective of 
both groups is the promotion of school li- 
brary interests it seems desirable to attempt 
to clarify this ambiguity and to simplify the 
organization by suggesting certain fields of 
activity for the committee and others for 
the section. To that end a Special Com- 
mittee was appointed by the chairman this 
year to study the problem and to submit 
recommendations to the School Libraries 
Section at its 1933 business meeting. 
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After careful study and extended corre- 
spondence to obtain opinions from members 
of both groups the committee makes the 
following report: 

1. The duties of the section chairman 
have grown increasingly heavy. 

2. Several of the former functions of the 
committee have already been, or soon may be, 
assumed by other persons or committees. 
(There is now a separate Committee on 
Coéperation with the National Education 
Association. It is probable that the chair- 
man of the committee will be relieved of the 
responsibility for editing the Yearbook, since 
it has been recommended that the editorship 
shall be a separate appointment. ) 

3. The committee presumably will be in 
close touch with the Department of Work 
with Young People when it is established at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

4. The section is represented on the com- 
mittee by the membership of the chairman, 
the retiring chairman, and the secretary. 

The Special Committee therefore wishes 
to recommend: 

1. That the Committee on School Li- 
braries be asked to assume hereafter re- 
sponsibility for the work which was carried 
on formerly by standing committees of the 
School Libraries Section, such as Bibliog- 
raphy, Book Evaluation, Rural School Li- 
braries, and Professional Training, and the 
committee be requested to continue and 
strengthen such work, with additional sub- 
committees which may seem desirable from 
time to time. 

2. That the Executive Board of the sec- 
tion devote its efforts to: 

a. Arranging programs of 
merit for the annual meetings. 

b. Seeking desirable contacts with other 
sections of the A. L. A. for mutual benefit. 
ek. Securing larger membership of school 
librarians in the section and in the A. L. A. 

d. Acting in an advisory capacity to the 
Committee on School Libraries. 

Acnes Cow1ne, 

Annie Spencer Cutter, 

Mary E.izazetu Foster, 

EvizaBeTH ScrIPTURE, 

Cuartes H. Stone, 

Marjorie H. Van DeEusEN, 

HELEN Marcaret Harris, Chairman 


superior 
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The reports of the standing committees 
on Bibliography, Book Appraisal, Evalua- 
tion of Theses and Studies, Rural School 
Libraries, Professional Training, Member- 
ship, Exhibits and Hospitality were read, 
discussed, and accepted with gratitude and 
appreciation for the successful accomplish- 
ment of so much that is important and use- 
ful for all school librarians. ‘The con- 
densed reports of the committees, which are 
included in this summary, show the reasons 
for the section’s praise, but only attendance 
at the Chicago conference could show the 
attainments of the Exhibit Committee and 
the Hospitality Committee. 

The School Libraries Booth in the Exhi- 
bition Hall of the Stevens Hotel, under the 
efficient management of Marie M. Hos- 
tetter, was most attractive in appearance and 
most satisfying in its spaciousness, its ma- 
terials, and its service. It served as a 
center for contact of school librarians, a 
source of information on many matters, a 
distributing place for the five mimeographed 
and printed lists, and an unusually practical 
laboratory for working with the books, scrap- 
books, school library number of Leads, and 
other materials which had been assembled. 
The emphasis in planning the exhibits and 
materials for the booth followed the pro- 
gram theme, “Reading and the Reading 
Problem.” ‘The trips to school libraries in 
Chicago and the neighboring communities 
were so well planned by Adah Frances Whit- 
comb that each visitor saw the types of 
libraries or library activities in which he 
was most interested with the minimum of 
effort, great economy of time, and little or 
no expense. The trips were well attended, 
even though scheduled for the free afternoon, 
Thursday. The activities of the Hospi- 
tality Committee, headed by Mildred L. 
Batchelder, provided so well for professional 
stimulation, for pleasure in meeting and 
talking with other librarians, and for recre- 
ation, that its accomplishments can only be 
fully known by those who realized the excel- 
lent arrangements for the meetings, the 
success of the teas, the perfectly planned 
dinner party, the well organized special 
group breakfast meetings, the contributions 
of individual librarians, authors, and other 
celebrities, and the codperation of several 
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committees and local clubs to the groups’ 
interests and needs, as well as the fun of 
Fathoming the fair with its admirable guide. 

Condensed reports of the standing com- 
mittees had been mimeographed and were 
distributed. All reports were accepted. A 
summary of them follows: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Under the chairmanship of Alice R. 
Brooks, Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science, Philadelphia, the Bibliography 
Committee undertook five projects: 

1. The compilation by Martha Mercer 
and Alice R. Brooks of a current biblio- 
graphy on school library work to supplement 
the one in the fifth School Library Year- 
book. It was to have appeared in the sixth 
Yearbook and cover the period from July, 
1932, to June, 1933. It is in readiness, 
should the Yearbook be published. 

2. A revision of the bibliography in Ingles 
and McCague’s Teaching the use of books 
and libraries. Anna C. McCague was in 
charge of this work. The completed 
bibliography appears in the October, 1933, 
issue of the Wilson Bulletin, pp. 96-101. 

The work is annotated and contains ap- 
proximately forty new references. 

3. The grouping by subject and annotat- 
ing of the bibliography that the committee 
compiled last year, entitled Bibliographies of 
interest to school librarians. Rhoda E. 
Bowers, High School Library, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania, had charge of this work and 
grouped the material about the subjects of 
the curriculum. This bibliography is being 
held in readiness for publishing. 

4. A list of good but inexpensive editions 
of books, especially valuable for duplication 
at this time, compiled by Marguerite Kirk, 
supervisor of libraries, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

5. Short bibliographies on subjects in the 
school curriculum, or of interest to schools, 
on which there seems to be a dearth of ma- 
terial. Sabra W. Vought, United States 
Office of Education, undertook this project 
but did not feel that she could produce any 
lists this year. This seems to be a very 
worth while project and the chairman 
recommends that it be a continuing one for 
the committee, with some publicity among 
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school librarians in an effort to have them 
send in lists compiled in their schools. Miss 
Vought is most advantageously situated to 
know the field, to receive the material, and 
to make it available, possibly through the 
Wilson Bulletin, School Life, or as separate 
lists. 

Recommendations: In the first place, the 
committee may well concentrate on two con- 
tinuing projects, the bibliography of current 
school library material and the short selec- 
tive lists in charge of Miss Vought. Other 
projects may be undertaken as they seem 
needed, but the committee should aim con- 
stantly toward the combining of lists into 
one place. It is also recommended that the 
new committee chairman localize her com- 
mittee, for it has proved a very satisfactory 
method this year. In conclusion, the chair- 
man wishes to commend her committee for 
its excellent coéperation and to express her 
appreciation to the chairman of the section 
and to all others who have helped her this 
past year. 


Book APPRAISAL 


With Jean Carolyn Roos, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as chairman, the committee 
continued the work of selecting from the 
books of the year those titles which seem 
best suited to young people of high school 
age. The thirty books finally recommended 
were selected by vote from about three hun- 
dred titles suggested by committee members. 

This list was printed in the April, 1933, 
number of the Booklist. Three thousand 
reprints were made and were for sale at the 
exhibit booth. Copies may also be secured 
from the chairman. 

A subcommittee worked on a “Bibliog- 
raphy of Period Backgrounds” for senior 
high school English, under the chairmanship 
of Margaret R. Greer. The bibliography 
was published in the December, 1933, issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin. 

Recommendations: A suggestion has been 
made that a list of books of the factual, in- 
formational type, useful in school library 
work, be made in addition to the recreational 
list, Books for young people. This may be 
duplication of effort but is passed on for 
consideration. : 

It is also recommended that this committee 
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cooperate with the chairman of the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, as the work 
of this group is also concerned with the read- 
ing of high school students. 


EvALUATION OF THESES AND STUDIES IN 
ScHoot Lisprary FIELD 


Hope L. Potter, High School Library, 
South Pasadena, California, chairman, re- 
ported that: 

1. After careful consideration and investi- 
gation of the matter of evaluation, the com- 
mittee recommends that the work of this 
committee be discontinued. 

2. The committee feels that theses of 
special interest and value, or extracts from 
such, might well be gathered together in a 
publication such as Martha Wilson’s 
Selected articles on school library experience. 
The committee therefore recommends that 
such an undertaking be considered by the 
School Libraries Section. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Maud Minster, Senior High School Li- 


brary, Altoona, Pennsylvania, chairman, re- 
ported that the work of the Membership 
Committee is to revise the list of school li- 
brarians in the United States. This work 
was done through four district chairmen 
and one representative from each state. 
Much credit is due these district chairmen 
and the state representatives for their faith- 
ful work and splendid results. All states 
responded except Nevada, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

Recommendations: Since section dues 
were slow in coming in this year, it was 
recommended that the treasurer send out 
notices each year in regard to the School Li- 
braries Section dues, which are fifty cents. 
Also that the next chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee be appointed to serve for 
two years according to the present plan— 
the state representatives to be secured the 
first year and the drive to be made early 
the next fall. It was further recommended 
that postage for the work of the committees 
be the first bills paid from the dues. 


Rurat ScHoor Lipraries 


Elsa R. Berner, instructor, Training 
Class, Los Angeles County Public Library, 
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chairman, reported that the first activity of 
the year has been the preparation of an 
annotated bibliography of articles on rural 
school library service written since 1925, 
compiled for the use of library school exec- 
utives and library school classes. An effort 
has been made to list material from state 
publications which are not indexed, and to 
secure material which describes methods 
and problems in various sections of the 
country. This bibliography is nearing com- 
pletion and the committee will try to secure 
its publication in some widely circulated 
educational or library journal. 

The second activity has been to secure 
information on the existence and the ac- 
tivities of school or library association com- 
mittees which are working to extend and 
improve rural school library service. In 
securing this information the members of the 
committee have made contacts with leaders 
in library and educational work in the 
various states, which should prove very 
useful in the future work of the committee. 

Recommendations: 1. Selection of the best 
articles from those given in the bibliography, 
to be reprinted in an inexpensive form, more 
easily available than at present. 

2. Solicitation of articles by persons ac- 
tive in the field of rural school library work 
and publication of these articles in periodicals 
which will reach the teachers and rural 
population of the territories with no ade- 
quate organization for rural school library 
service. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Charles H. Stone, director, Department 
of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, chairman, reported 
that when the committee was appointed in 
1929, it was for the purpose of developing a 
progressive program for the study of prob- 
lems connected with the professional train- 
ing of school librarians. For the first year’s 
work, each member of the committee was 
asked to submit what he or she considered 
the studies which most needed to be made 
in this field. A list of thirteen projects was 
drawn from the suggestions. The com- 
mittee voted that the first project to be 
undertaken should be “The Difficulties En- 
countered by Trained School Librarians 
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committees and local clubs to the groups’ 
interests and needs, as well as the fun of 
Fathoming the fair with its admirable guide. 

Condensed reports of the standing com- 
mittees had been mimeographed and were 
distributed. All reports were accepted. A 
summary of them follows: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Under the chairmanship of Alice R. 
Brooks, Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science, Philadelphia, the Bibliography 
Committee undertook five projects: 

1. The compilation by Martha Mercer 
and Alice R. Brooks of a current biblio- 
graphy on school library work to supplement 
the one in the fifth School Library Year- 
book. It was to have appeared in the sixth 
Yearbook and cover the period from July, 
1932, to June, 1933. It is in readiness, 
should the Yearbook be published. 

2. A revision of the bibliography in Ingles 
and McCague’s Teaching the use of books 
and libraries. Anna C. McCague was in 
charge of this work. The completed 
bibliography appears in the October, 1933, 
issue of the Wilson Bulletin, pp. 96-101. 

The work is annotated and contains ap- 
proximately forty new references. 

3. The grouping by subject and annotat- 
ing of the bibliography that the committee 
compiled last year, entitled Bibliographies of 
interest to school librarians. Rhoda E. 
Bowers, High School Library, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania, had charge of this work and 
grouped the material about the subjects of 
the curriculum. This bibliography is being 
held in readiness for publishing. 

4. A list of good but inexpensive editions 
of books, especially valuable for duplication 
at this time, compiled by Marguerite Kirk, 
supervisor of libraries, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

5. Short bibliographies on subjects in the 
school curriculum, or of interest to schools, 
on which there seems to be a dearth of ma- 
terial. Sabra W. Vought, United States 
Office of Education, undertook this project 
but did not feel that she could produce any 
lists this year. This seems to be a very 
worth while project and the chairman 
recommends that it be a continuing one for 
the committee, with some publicity among 
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school librarians in an effort to have them 
send in lists compiled in their schools, Miss 
Vought is most advantageously situated to 
know the field, to receive the material, and 
to make it available, possibly through the 
Wilson Bulletin, School Life, or as separate 
lists. 

Recommendations: In the first place, the 
committee may well concentrate on two con- 
tinuing projects, the bibliography of current 
school library material and the short selec- 
tive lists in charge of Miss Vought. Other 
projects may be undertaken as they seem 
needed, but the committee should aim con- 
stantly toward the combining of lists into 
one place. It is also recommended that the 
new committee chairman localize her com- 
mittee, for it has proved a very satisfactory 
method this year. In conclusion, the chair- 
man wishes to commend her committee for 
its excellent coéperation and to express her 
appreciation to the chairman of the section 
and to all others who have helped her this 
past year. 


Book APPRAISAL 


With Jean Carolyn Roos, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as chairman, the committee 
continued the work of selecting from the 
books of the year those titles which seem 
best suited to young people of high school 
age. The thirty books finally recommended 
were selected by vote from about three hun- 
dred titles suggested by committee members. 

This list was printed in the April, 1933, 
number of the Booklist. Three thousand 
reprints were made and were for sale at the 
exhibit booth. Copies may also be secured 
from the chairman. 

A subcommittee worked on a “Bibliog- 
raphy of Period Backgrounds” for senior 
high school English, under the chairmanship 
of Margaret R. Greer. The bibliography 
was published in the December, 1933, issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin. 

Recommendations: A suggestion has been 
made that a list of books of the factual, in- 
formational type, useful in school library 
work, be made in addition to the recreational 
list, Books for young people. This may be 
duplication of effort but is passed on for 
consideration. ‘ 

It is also recommended that this committee 
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coéperate with the chairman of the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table, as the work 
of this group is also concerned with the read- 
ing of high school students. 


EVALUATION OF THESES AND STUDIES IN 
ScHooL Liprary FIELD 


Hope L. Potter, High School Library, 
South Pasadena, California, chairman, re- 
ported that: 

1. After careful consideration and investi- 
gation of the matter of evaluation, the com- 
mittee recommends that the work of this 
committee be discontinued. 

2. The committee feels that theses of 
special interest and value, or extracts from 
such, might well be gathered together in a 
publication such as Martha Wilson’s 
Selected articles on school library experience. 
The committee therefore recommends that 
such an undertaking be considered by the 
School Libraries Section. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Maud Minster, Senior High School Li- 


brary, Altoona, Pennsylvania, chairman, re- 
ported that the work of the Membership 
Committee is to revise the list of school li- 
brarians in the United States. This work 
was done through four district chairmen 
and one representative from each state. 
Much credit is due these district chairmen 
and the state representatives for their faith- 
ful work and splendid results. All states 
responded except Nevada, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

Recommendations: Since section dues 
were slow in coming in this year, it was 
recommended that the treasurer send out 
notices each year in regard to the School Li- 
braries Section dues, which are fifty cents. 
Also that the next chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee be appointed to serve for 
two years according to the present plan— 
the state representatives to be secured the 
first year and the drive to be made early 
the next fall. It was further recommended 
that postage for the work of the committees 
be the first bills paid from the dues. 


Rurat ScHoor LisrarigEs 


Elsa R. Berner, instructor, Training 
Class, Los Angeles County Public Library, 


chairman, reported that the first activity of 
the year has been the preparation of an 
annotated bibliography of articles on rural 
school library service written since 1925, 
compiled for the use of library school exec- 
utives and library school classes. An effort 
has been made to list material from state 
publications which are not indexed, and to 
secure material which describes methods 
and problems in various sections of the 
country. This bibliography is nearing com- 
pletion and the committee will try to secure 
its publication in some widely circulated 
educational or library journal. 

The second activity has been to secure 
information on the existence and the ac- 
tivities of school or library association com- 
mittees which are working to extend and 
improve rural school library service. In 
securing this information the members of the 
committee have made contacts with leaders 
in library and educational work in the 
various states, which should prove very 
useful in the future work of the committee. 

Recommendations: 1. Selection of the best 
articles from those given in the bibliography, 
to be reprinted in an inexpensive form, more 
easily available than at present. 

2. Solicitation of articles by persons ac- 
tive in the field of rural school library work 
and publication of these articles in periodicals 
which will reach the teachers and rural 
population of the territories with no ade- 
quate organization for rural school library 
service. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Charles H. Stone, director, Department 
of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, chairman, reported 
that when the committee was appointed in 
1929, it was for the purpose of developing a 
progressive program for the study of prob- 
lems connected with the professional train- 
ing of school librarians. For the first year’s 
work, each member of the committee was 
asked to submit what he or she considered 
the studies which most needed to be made 
in this field. A list of thirteen projects was 
drawn from the suggestions. The com- 
mittee voted that the first project to be 
undertaken should be “The Difficulties En- 
countered by Trained School Librarians 
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During Their First Two Years of Service 
as a Basis for the Revision of the Profes- 
sional Curriculum.” This study was made 
and the preliminary report submitted at the 
A. L. A. conference held in New Haven in 
1931. The completed study was submitted 
at the New Orleans conference in 1932, and 
was later published in the Library Quar- 
terly, January, 1933, pages 66-86. 

For the past year the committee has been 
considering the relative importance of the 
other projects suggested, and has also dis- 
cussed which of these projects might well be 
submitted to directors of library schools as 
suggested thesis work for their graduate 
students. 

Due to the changing status of the school 
librarian and the consequent change which 
her training is undergoing, it has been 
deemed wise not to work out fully one of 
these projects this year. 

While there has been much correspondence 
between the chairman and members of the 
committee and while compilations of lists 
have been made and suggested methods of 
attack have been outlined, no definite study 
has been attempted. We hope that the next 
year may bring more settled conditions for 
the librarian in the school and that the work 
of the committee may continue along the 
lines originally planned. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE Memory oF EpDITH 
Cook 


This section has again suffered a loss not 
to be measured in the passing of Edith L. 
Cook. She made a contribution to the field 
of school library work both in Cleveland 
and far beyond her own city. Her vision, 
background, and rare insight into human 
needs gave her ability to understand the 
work and interests of the high school boys 
and girls in an unusual way. The East 
Technical High School Library of Cleve- 
land stands today as an outstanding ex- 
ample of one of the best school libraries in 
the country. 

The entire profession is richer because 
of her thoughtful presentation of questions 
of school library administration. Especially 
notable are discussions of the “Problem of 
the Combined Study Hall-Library;” “Ver- 
tical File in the Small Library;” and 
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“Library Service in the High School,” 

As a committee member, a collaborator of 
the Standard catalog for high school jj. 
braries, and as an officer of the School 
Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association, Miss Cook gave generously of 
her time. 

Her influence was felt by those who were 
privileged to be her students in the School 
of Library Science at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and the various summer schools. To 
them she brought her rich experience, her 
seasoned judgment, her wide knowledge of 
the school library field. 

Her scholarly workmanship and her faith- 
ful allegiance to detail revealed her as of 
the type sorely needed in these days of 
superficial attainment. Clear-sighted cour- 
age in the face of tremendous odds could not 
fail to arouse the admiration of all those 
with whom she came in contact, while her 
unfailing loyalty and unselfishness make her 
loss a personal one to many students and 
friends who will long hold her name in 
loving memory. 

Be it therefore resolved, That the School 
Libraries Section of the American Library 
Association place in its records these reso- 
lutions. 

Mary RAnNpELL Bacon, 
MarGareT CLEAVELAND, 
May InctEs, Chairman 


ScHoo. Lipraries CoMMITTEE 


Lois F. Shortess, state supervisor of school 
libraries, Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, chairman, presented the 
School Libraries Committee report which 
was accepted. The report concerned chiefly 
a radical departure regarding the editing 
of the Yearbook, and this part of the report 
is given in part here. Because of lack of 
time at the business meeting, the report of 
this committee was taken up at a short 
business meeting, immediately following the 
general meeting. It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that the section indorse the 
recommendations of the School Libraries 
Committee regarding the new policy for 
editing the Yearbook. 

Recommendations Regarding the Yearbooks 
Purpose 


The Yearbook should be planned to aid 
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those interested in the development of school 
library work with the purpose of furnish- 
ing information not easily available else- 
where on the latest development of the 
school library in the new school curricu- 
lum. 


Editorial Responsibility 


The committee recommends that there be 
a special committee on the School Library 
Yearbook to consist of: (1) a chairman 
to be appointed by the School Libraries 
Committee with the recommendation that 
this appointment be renewed annually for 
three or four years upon the approval of 
the incoming School Libraries Committee; 
(2) a member of the Executive Board of 
the School Libraries Section to be chosen 
annually by that board; (3) outgoing chair- 
man of the School Libraries Committee; 
(4) chairman of the School Libraries Com- 
mittee; (5) executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Work with Young People at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

All proposals for Yearbooks should be 
submitted to this committee for careful 
consideration. This committee in turn 
should make its report to the School Li- 
braries Committee, including in the report 
the subject as approved by them and the 
editor-in-chief whom it has appointed to pro- 
duce the proposed Yearbook. 

The annual report of this committee was 
printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin, October, 
1933, page 470. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The School Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association in conference 
at Chicago, October 16 to 21, 1933, 
wishes to make the following acknowledg- 
ments : 

Be it resolved, That we express our 
appreciation: 

1. To Mildred P. Harrington, the chair- 
man of the section, for the planning of a 
stimulating program, and for the direction 
of the many and varied activities of the 
section during the year. 

2. To Lois F. Shortess, the chairman of 
the School Libraries Committee, for her un- 
tiring efforts in the interests of school li- 
braries throughout the year. 
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3. To Helen Margaret Harris, ex-chair- 
man of the Committee on School Libraries, 
for the active codperation with the National 
Education Association in connection with 
its educational conferences and with the 
1933 Yearbook of Elementary School 
Principals; and for the committee’s work 
on the forthcoming School Library Year- 
book. 

4. To the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees for their accomplishments of the 
past year: 

a. Alice R. Brooks, chairman of the 
Bibliography Committee, for the compila- 
tion of a current bibliography on school li- 
brary work, supplementing the one in the 
fifth School Library Yearbook; the revision 
of the bibliography in Ingles and McCague’s 
Teaching the use of books and libraries; 
the annotating and grouping by subjects of 
Bibliographies of interest to school libra- 
rians, and for the compilation of a list of 
inexpensive editions. 

b. Jean Carolyn Roos, chairman of the 
Book Appraisal Committee, for the selection 
of the 1932 Books for young people, and 
for a Bibliography of historical periods. 

c. Marie M. Hostetter, chairman of the 
Exhibit Committee, who has assembled 
valuable material, both for exhibition and 
sale purposes. 

d. Maud Minster, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, for the revision of the 
list of school librarians. 

e. Mary Randell Bacon, school library 
editor, for the thought and time she has 
given to editing news and material helpful 
to school librarians. 

f. Elsa R. Berner, chairman of the Rural 
School Libraries Committee, for the prepa- 
ration of an annotated bibliography of ar- 
ticles on rural school library service. 

g. Charles H. Stone, chairman of the 
Professional Training Committee, for his 
thoughtful consideration of studies to be 
undertaken in the school library field. 

h. Hope L. Potter, chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Evaluate Theses and Studies Per- 
taining to the School Library Field, for her 
thoughtful recommendations regarding 
future work. 

5. To Mildred L. Batchelder, chairman 
of the Hospitality Committee, for arranging 
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so many pleasant social opportunities for 
promoting friendliness among school libra- 
rians; and for the handbook, Fathoming the 
fair, with its valuable information about 
the section’s activities and Century of Prog- 
ress exhibits. 

6. To Adah Frances Whitcomb for ar- 
ranging a series of tours to the school li- 
braries of Chicago. 

7. To the American Library Association 
for the appointment of a Board on Library 
Service to Children in Public Libraries and 
Schools, and for their continued helpful 
book selection service and publicity. 

8. To the Committee on Codéperation 
with the N. E. A. for continued attempts 
to correlate the efforts of the two organiza- 
tions. 

9. To the H. W. Wilson Company 
for their generosity in featuring school 
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library news in the Wilson 


Bulletin, 
ANNIE SPENCER CuTTER, Chairman 


New OFFIcers 
Adah Frances Whitcomb, the chairman 


of this committee recommended the follow- 
ing officers: Chairman, Anna Clark Ken- 
nedy, Library Extension Division, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York; 
secretary, Maud Minster, High School Li- 
brary, Altoona, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Charlotte E. Smith, Harrison Technical 
High School Branch, Public Library, Chi- 
cago; new member of the Executive Board, 
Mary Elizabeth Foster, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The report was 
accepted and the secretary was instructed to 
cast one ballot to indicate a unanimous elec- 
tion. 

Mivprep P. Harrincton, Chairman 


Section for Library Work with (Children 


BUSINESS MEETING 


HE first session of the Section for 

Library Work with Children was 

the business meeting, held Tuesday 
morning, October 17, the chairman Della 
McGregor, Public Library, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, presiding. The secretary read the 
minutes of the business meeting of the sec- 
tion at the New Orleans conference and 
in the absence of the treasurer, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Plummer Jeffery, Public Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts, the treasurer’s re- 
port. The latter showed a balance on hand 
ot $533.39, October 10, 1933. 


‘TREASURER’S REPORT 


The usual itemized account of the expenses of the 
year has this year been supplemented by an analyzed 
itemized statistical summary of the expenses of all 
committee chairmen in the Bane that it may simplify 
the budgeting problem of incoming officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. The report covers the period 
from June 20, 1932, to October 10, 1933. 


Ex ved of Chairman of the Section 


DE criti tient ake deWEd adne064 9.006 $171.45 
Telephone or oe 18.66 
Postage and expressage............0.- 8.21 

$198.32 

Expenses of Vice Chairman of the Section 

OBTAGES ncccccccccccccceccccccccccces -94 

Retonite of Secretary of the Section 
PD pce buGshendeae duieeedacdaded.oe $ 1.22 

Expenses of Treasurer of the Section 
ME | So 060005 icteneibhhscecetaas $ 14.00 





Telephone and telegrams............... 1.71 
Postage and expressage................ 24.60 
BPR ee rrr 4.30 

$ 44.61 


(During 1932-33 the treasurer was her own typist. 
In estimating future expenses this item should be in- 
cluded on approximately the same basis as for the 
chairman of the section.) 

Expenses of Chairman of the Membership 





— 
ae EE ee $ 40.95 
+ oe Oma GlesreMs.......0cscsese 2.34 
| eo Ser 13.06 
NEES eee reas: 1.85 
a a ea eee 1.14 
$ 59-34 
Expenses of Chairman of Book Evaluation 
— 
eer rrr ere errr $ 66.88 
“4 ser Perr re 3.08 
Fan ee Sere 14.37 
DE Gvecloncecedcanshadecnam nl 7.50 
PEE own ceebcsscbede st ckseewue see 23.26 
$115.09 
Expenses of Chairman of Professional Train 
ing Committee 
Postage and expressage........-...+++ $ 28.05 
ENS 7.10 
ESS ne reer oe 29-49 
For tabulating questionnaire........... 50.00 
$114.64 
Expenses of Chairman of Book Production 
Committee 
DE vec tibhadmanmmetan +s <aneee $ 34-65 
Telephone ae ae 1.40 
ee ere __ 6.45 
$ 42.50 


Expenses of Foreign Books Committee 
GD © oaidin.sdcscssd00cas~n0ssdbeeeen $ 6.00 
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Expenses for Stationery in Addition to that 
Included under Committees ’ 
Section letterheads, 1,500 large size; 
Envelopes, 500 large size; section letter- 
heads, 1,000 small size; and envelopes, 
goo small Siz€.......--+eeeeeeeeeeee $ 17.50 
Membership blanks, 3,200........ o00.000 9-50 
Conference Expenses at Chicago which Were 
Billed, Recorded and Paid before Clos- 
ing Books 
Three guest speakers: Mary Ellen Chase, 
Jeanette Eaton, Dr. Caroline Hedger. $270.00 
Printing tickets for Newbery dinner... 2.25 





Printing of table and door signs........ 1.00 
Fifty place cards...........eeeseeeees 1.32 
Flowers for dinner and guests of honor.. 15.00 
Typist services of Elizabeth Gillespie.. 5.00 
Cash box with safety lock and gavel.. 3-60 
Telegrams .....---seeeeeeseeeeceece 4.89 
Express charges for transportation of rec- 
a a eer te 1.57 
304.63 
Balance on hand, October 10, 1933... $533-39 
Outstanding Bills to be Paid by Incoming 
Officers ye ail 2. 
Renewal of sustaining membership in 
eS osbbobasus 6eage see ee 100.00 
Bona Fide stenotypist report of confer- 
ence meetings (estimated)............ 80.00 
Multigraphing 100 duplicates of report of 
Professional Training Committee by 
Alert Company for use at Conference. . 20.00 
Printing of report in A. L. A. Proceedings 
PE <<. <pabdsnss sone eehwe ene 112.00 
$312.00 


Reports of other committees follow: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Membership Committee, Louise 
Singley, Public Library, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, chairman, reported a year of hard 
work on the part of the committee, search- 
ing far and wide for new recruits for sec- 
tion membership. The committee worked 
faithfully, and in spite of the fact that most 
libraries were operating under uncertainties, 
with drastically reduced salaries, staffs cut 
to a minimum, and few new appointments, 
the chairman reported sixty-four new mem- 
bers from twenty-six different centers! 

The work of organizing the committee 
with new sectional and state chairmen has 
been practically completed. Since months 
are taken for this organization work, the 
committee expressed their appreciation of 
the appointment of this committee for two 
years hoping that next year may be for them 
a year replete with accomplishments. 

The chairman made an earnest plea for 
(1) the prompt payment of dues; (2) re- 
plies to membership recruiting letters; and 
(3) those asking for directory information. 


INTERNATIONAL CoMMITTEE 


In March, 1932, a resolution was passed 
creating the International Committee of the 


Section for Library Work with Children, 





which would work directly with the Bureau 
of Education in Geneva, take care of 
requests relating to foreign books and 
translations, and assist the American rep- 
resentative on the International Committee 
of Experts for the Study of Children’s 
Literature. Ruth A. Hill, New York Public 
Library, is chairman of the International 
Committee. 


The committee reported that its largest 
project of the year had been the compiling 
of a list of all foreign children’s books which 
have been translated into English. Fifty 
lists, obtained from as many American pub- 
lishers, represent at present a fairly com- 
plete survey of all foreign children’s books 
which have been translated into English 
and published in America. The task re- 
mains to make the same survey of British 
publishers, as the completed catalog is to 
be by language rather than by country. 

The ultimate aim of this committee is to 
complete this same task in other countries, 
listing children’s books of all other languages 
which have been translated into the lan- 
guage of each country, the result being a 
catalog which should be an extremely valu- 
able tool. 


Book PropucTion COMMITTEE 


The Book Production Committee, Letha 
M. Davidson, Public Library, Ames, Iowa, 
chairman, has for the past year been chiefly 
concerned with establishing some method by 
which children’s librarians in the smaller 
places might see and evaluate children’s 
books before buying, the need for this being 
stressed by the previous Book Production 
Committee. 

Accordingly a plan was evolved whereby 
a collection of one hundred books, new spring 
titles, all donated by the publishers, were 
circulated from library to library during 
the spring and summer months in the four 
states of Georgia, Iowa, Delaware, and 
Vermont. The library commissions of the 
four states had charge of these traveling 
libraries and according to their reports the 
plan was very successful. 

The Book Production Committee re- 
ported the possibility of a similar exhibit of 
fall titles in the same states and recom- 
mended that next year’s committee continue 
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this plan with the hope that it may beco.ne 
an established arrangement with details 
worked out and improved from year to year. 

At the close of this report Miss Mc- 
Gregor called for comments. Beverly 
Wheatcroft, Georgia Library Commission, 
Atlanta, and Julia A. Robinson, Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, Des Moines, gave their 
appreciation of the traveling exhibit of books 
as reported by Miss Davidson. 

Miss Wheatcroft: “I wish to impress 
upon you the success of our traveling ex- 
hibit in Georgia. It was one of the out- 
standing projects of the summer. One of 
the comments from our librarians was that 
if they might have had the books earlier 
in the year, in February or March, they 
would have been more valuable, as our 
budgets usually run from January on, and 
the money is spent rather promptly. 

“Regarding the cost, I would say that 
Georgia is a large state geographically, and 
by having our one hundred books, no library 
paid more than one dollar to receive the 
exhibit from the previous library. As the 
books went from town to town, invitations 
were extended to parent-teacher associa- 
tions, women’s clubs, and to teachers and 
mothers interested in children’s literature. 
In most of the libraries it was a festal occa- 
sion, serving an excellent publicity purpose, 
and the book orders sent in averaged fifty or 
more per library.” 

Miss Robinson: “We divided the exhibit 
into two sections, thirty-four books each. 
We have covered sixty libraries in this way. 
My suggestion for another year is that the 
books be more nearly up to date, the new 
titles. The project has been very favorably 
received in Iowa and I hope it may con- 
tinue.” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COMMITTEE 


At the request of the chairman of the 
Professional Training Committee, Helen F. 
Ingersoll, Public Library, Denver, Colorado, 
the entire committee was retained for an- 
other year in order to continue the work 
partially started. 

The work of the committee for 1932 was 
the preparation of a questionnaire to be 
sent out to children’s librarians in the United 
States and Canada. This questionnaire was 
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submitted to the Executive Board for com- 
ment and critical suggestions at the New 
Orleans conference. The final draft of 
the questionnaire was multigraphed and 
approximately seven hundred were mailed 
out in January, 1933. Three hundred and 
fifty-three replies have been received and 
tabulated. To quote from the chairman’s 
report of 1931: 

“The reason for making this preliminary 
study is that directors of library schools 
have felt a lack in the background of many 
of their students. It is to help meet these 
deficiencies that we hope to secure infor- 
mation available to the college students 
planning to enter library work with chil- 
dren who wish to arrange their courses ac- 
cordingly. This questionnaire is designed 
to investigate academic education and the 
professional training of children’s libra- 
rians.” 

In April, 1933, a second questionnaire 
was sent out to supervisors of children’s 
work. It was felt that the survey would 
be much more valuable in the final analysis 
if a correlation could be made between the 
children’s librarians’ opinions and those of 
supervisors directing the work of children’s 
librarians. Seventy-five questionnaires were 
sent out and sixty-one replies have been 
received. 

The tabulation and evaluation have been 
done by Rosemary Earnshaw Livsey and 
Marion Horton of the Public Library, Los 
Angeles. The committee recommended that 
this scientific study be published in one of 
the professional journals, preferably the 
Library Quarterly. If published, the com- 
mittee further recommends that one thou- 
sand or more be struck off in pamphlet form 
for distribution to library school directors 
and to prospective children’s librarians, or 
to those already in the profession who wish 
to improve their professional equipment. 

The further suggestion was made that 4 
second report follow, showing opportunities 
open to children’s librarians with this sur- 
vey as a basis. 

Chairman McGregor: “I should like to 
have a discussion in regard to the advisabil- 
ity of printing this report in the Library 
Quarterly. Will the Library Quarterly 
reach a large enough body of our own group? 
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Should there not be a notice in the Library 
Journal and the Wilson Bulletin to the 
effect that the report is being published in 
the Quarterly?” 

Miss Ingersoll: “Madam Chairman, may 
I suggest that this digest be published in 
the Wilson Bulletin and the regular report 
in the Library Quarterly? Then if we 
could have one thousand or more struck off 
they might be sent out to children’s libra- 
rians.” 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in chil- 
dren’s literature, American Library Asso- 
ciation, recommended that the report be 
sent to the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship. Miss Ingersoll stated this had 
been done, and Frances Hamerton Kelly 
suggested it be sent to the Association of 
American Library Schools. 


Book EvALUATION COMMITTEE 


Due to limited library appropriations, the 
Book Evaluation Committee, Eugenia 
Brunot, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, chairman, reported that the com- 
mittee had decided to issue no new lists for 
the year, but to devote its time to the re- 
vision of lists which had proved valuable 
and which were still in demand. Accord- 
ingly the following lists were revised and 
brought up to date: Books for the pre- 
school child, Stories of American life, and 
Readers and primers. 

The committee reports 2,927 book lists 
sold during the year. The following papers 
have appeared during the year in the Ele- 
mentary English Review: “Life in the 60’s 
as Reflected in the Alcott Books,” by Mrs. 
Frances Atchinson Bacon; “Books as Christ- 
mas Gifts for Children,” by Elva S. Smith; 
“Radio Story Telling and the Use of Books,” 
by Louise Guiraud; “Books with American 
Settings by Cornelia Meigs,” by Katharine 
Olcott Roberts; “Book Selection in the 
Time of Depression,” by Letha M. David- 
son; “The American Farm in Song and 
Story; a Bibliography,” by Evelyn R. 
Sickels. 

In closing the committee recommended: 

1. That the A. L. A. Headquarters’ sales 
office take over the sale of lists published 
by the Book Evaluation Committee for a 
trial period of three years, the A. L. A. to 
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be reimbursed by the section for any loss 
incurred. 

2. That the section consider a plan for 
providing sufficient funds to make possible 
an honorarium for future articles published 
under the editorship of the committee. 

3. That the anniversity list be discon- 
tinued. 

4. That articles be continued in the Ele- 
mentary School Review. 

5. That short book reviews or annotated 
bibliographies be printed from time to time 
in the Parents’ Magazine. 

At the close of Miss Brunot’s report, Miss 
McGregor asked for an opinion from 
Everett O. Fontaine, in charge of sales, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, as to the advisabil- 
ity of the A. L. A. taking over the sale of 
the section’s lists. 

Mr. Fontaine: “If you are interested in 
maintaining low prices the longer you hold 
to a voluntary scheme of distribution the 
better for the profession as it will enable 
libraries to purchase your lists more cheaply. 
At headquarters, everything must be charged 
and when advertising and distribution costs 
are figured they amount to at least twice 
the manufacturing cost. 

“We cannot afford to issue a list unless 
we see a possible distribution for it of at 
least 25,000 copies. None of the lists now 
distributed by the section apparently would 
have that large a distribution even if handled 
by the A. L. A. Miss Leaf’s report, en- 
closed in a letter to me last year, covers 
approximately a five year period. It shows 
that you printed from four to six thousand 
copies of each of your lists and that you 
still have stock on hand. 

“The question of handling lists for the 
section, together with my correspondence 
with Miss Leaf, was submitted to the Edi- 
torial Committee at its meeting in New 
Orleans. The committee expressed itself 
as inclined to favor no further complexities 
in A. L. A. publishing such as would result 
from the taking over of your present lists. 
It expressed its willingness, however, to 
consider any future list on the basis of its 
merits and probable demand. Although the 
tendency in A. L. A. publishing is toward 
more substantial publications, the committee 
wishes always to be ready to serve as a co- 
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operative agent in the publication and han- 
dling of lists for which the demand is 
general. 

“Some of the complexities to which the 
Editorial Committee refers perhaps should 
be enumerated: numerous small orders 
which are expensive to handle, in fact out 
of all proportion to the revenue they pro- 
duce; the confusing of A. L. A. funds with 
section funds and the precedent this would 
establish for other groups; the setting up 
of sales and cost records on which to base 
periodic settlements with the section; and 
other minor considerations.” 

Chairman McGregor: “It seems emi- 
nently unfair that a committee such as the 
Book Evaluation Committee, who are ap- 
pointed to office because of their sensitive- 
ness to book values, should spend so much 
of their time in counting stamps. Could 
there not be some way that we could try for 
a period of, say, two or three years, having 
one person with a permanent address in 
charge of the sale of all lists, because, as 
you realize, the chairman of the Book 
Evaluation Committee is appointed by your 
incoming chairman of the section and some- 
times it is as much as two and one-half 
months before all the new committee chair- 
men are appointed. This means that the 
sale of lists, which is stimulated at the time 
of the meeting, is carried on hit and miss 
by the chairman who has gone out of office. 
I do not imagine, with conditions as they 
are, that we could ever assure the A. L. A. 
that sales would amount to the number 
they must have in order to take over the 
sales. There may be a library with an order 
division that would be willing to assume 
the handling of these lists. Will members 
who have suggestions to make as to how 
this matter might be conducted to relieve 
the Book Evaluation Committee of the sales 
and bookkeeping end please forward these 
suggestions to us? 

“There is to be considered this morning 
a request that has come from Mr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland, who is chairman of a 
group compiling the series of science book 
lists published by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Mr. 
Wheeler’s committee has had repeated re- 
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quests that juvenile editions of these lists be 
made. The Executive Committee of your 
section considered the matter very favor. 
ably, and felt this was an opportunity for 
us to codperate. The question arose as to 
whether this should be allocated to the Book 
Evaluation Committee. Because of the 
length of time and thought it would take 
to prepare such lists, it seemed advisable to 
have a standing committee of longer dura- 
tion than one year. If the Book Evaluation 
Committee were to undertake such a job, 
it would practically preclude the possibility 
of their issuing other lists. It has been sug- 
gested that a special committee be appointed 
to consist of representatives of our section 
and of the school point of view, as well as 
representatives who are_ specialists in 
science.” 

After further discussion from the floor, 
the motion was carried that the section go 
on record as willing to codperate with the 
other groups, and that the details of carry- 
ing this out be left to the incoming chair- 
man. 

The report of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Work with Children, Jessie E. 
Tompkins, Public Library, Detroit, chair- 
man, was then read. Miss Tompkins’ re- 
port was printed in full in the A. LL A 
Bulletin, October, 1933, pp. 465-66. The 
question of the Yearbook was discussed, the 
committee appointed for its publication, 
Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chairman, asking for suggestions. 

Miss Carter: “We would like very much 
to have suggestions from section members 
as to what they want in the Yearbook. 
Would you like to have book lists, or a list 
of twenty-five outstanding titles of the year 
with short annotations? Do you want ar 
ticles by librarians? What shall these ar- 
ticles be and who shall write them? * The 
Yearbook has always been published at 4 
slight deficit. I am wondering whether this 
section would be willing to finance a part 
of the publication if we published in it @ 
list of section members. I do not know 
what the little pamphlet with a list of mem- 
bers costs, but probably fifty dollars. Will 
the section be willing to pay fifty dollars 
toward the cost of the Yearbook if we pub- 
lish the membership list?” 
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Miss Van Cleve spoke briefly of the great 
value of the Yearbook to the headquarters 
staff, with the hope that it would be con- 
tinued. 

Miss Tompkins’ report had contained the 
announcement of the completion of the new 
Winnetka list, The right book for the right 
child, with the suggestion that the book be 
kept up to date with a supplement at the 
end of two and four years and a complete 
revision in six years. 

Dr. Carleton Washburne was present at 
the meeting and at Miss McGregor’s 
request he spoke at length concerning 
the previous list and the one just com- 
pleted. 

Dr. Washburne: “The work of the li- 
brary committee in preparing The right book 
for the right child has been invaluable. I 
do not think anyone who has not shared in 
that work can realize the number of hours 
and the amount of effort put in by the 
thirty librarians and the twenty-five on the 
subcommittee. The work on the part of 
teachers and research departments in our 
own schools has been equally conscientious. 
All together, counting the work that began 
in 1925, there have been six or seven years 
of labor put into the making of this volume. 
In spite of all that labor, the volume is not 
perfect. Certainly those of us who know 
the book intimately are as aware of its im- 
perfections as any one could be. 

“The grading of a book for children is 
based upon three factors: (1) the format, 
which is the size of type, the kind of pic- 
tures, and general make-up; (2) contents, 
some contents appealing to little children and 
some to older; (3) structure, the vocabu- 
lary and general style. Any attempt to 
grade a book exclusively on the basis of 
one of these three factors is bound to have 
fallacies. The right book for the right child 
is based on primarily one factor, that of the 
structural difficulty of reading. A book 
which is thoroughly suited in content and 
format for a young child might be unsuited 
in structure so that the child could not read 
it himself. 

“From an educational standpoint, from re- 
searches at the University of Chicago, Yale, 
and elsewhere, this matter of judging books 
correctly in terms of structure has seemed 
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to us extremely important. We have not, 
however, been unaware of the importance 
of judging them from the standpoint of con- 
tent and format. We have been working for 
seven years on the analysis of content. We 
have made real progress, and the formula 
has now reached a point where we can say 
with reasonable safety to what age a book 
will appeal because of content. At the time 
we published The right book for the right 
child that was not yet possible. There is 
still, however, no objective way of judging 
format. We have to use subjective judg- 
ment on it. 

“As one goes over the present book, The 
right book for the right child, one finds that 
some books are graded in a way that offends 
our common sense and our ordinary experi- 
ence. We have tried, when possible, to make 
notes wherever that is the case, saying that 
the book is usually recommended for much 
less mature children, but vocabulary and 
sentence structure make it difficult for them 
to read the book themselves; or contrarily 
we find the annotation prefaced with, “This 
book is usually recommended for more ma- 
ture children.’ 

“The list was checked again for format. 
We might have had an ungraded list in the 
back of the book. We might have listed 
books to be read aloud to children where the 
structure differs from general content and 
format. Then much of the criticism would 
have disappeared. 

“The list should be ultimately revised. It 
should have the content formula applied to 
it and discrepancies should be caught. These 
corrections must be made, and for us to 
try to do it without your codéperation would 
seriously handicap the project. Working 
together, we should be able to make a more 
perfect list. I hope the section will go on 
record recommending that we continue the 
very excellent committee that has been work- 
ing with us so far and continue this codpera- 
tion with the schools.” 

Mary A. Ayres, Public Library, Oak 
Park, Illinois, a member of Miss Tompkins’ 
committee, suggested that Miss Tompkins 
prepare a questionnaire as to the use of the 
list and its value, and that the section mem- 
bers be circularized to find out the opinion 
of the membership, whether the section shall 
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continue to have a committee codperating on 
this list. 

Bernice W. Bell, Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, announced a _ scientific 
study of the reading of fifth grade children 
made in Louisville by the schools and the 
library. This study is now in print and 
is for sale by the Louisville library. 
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The section voted to renew its sustaining 
membership in the American Library Asso. 
ciation. 

The personnel of the Newbery Medal 
Award Committee and the officers of the 
section to serve for the year 1933-34, an- 
nounced at this meeting, are given at the 
end of the section’s proceedings. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session on Tuesday afternoon 
was a joint meeting with the A. L. A. Li- 
brary Radio Broadcasting Round Table, 
Mary Gould Davis, New York Public Li- 
brary, presiding. 

Chairman Davis: “I think we all feel 
that this meeting is the realization of a long 
felt need. We are conscious of the immense, 
unlimited power that there is in radio 
broadcasting, a power for good for Ameri- 
can boys and girls. I think we children’s 
librarians feel, and justly, that our experi- 
ence with books and with boys and girls has 
some place in the making of these programs. 
There are two questions for us to face to- 
day, and if we are very optimistic we may 
answer them. The first is: ‘How can we so 
conform to the technique of a broadcasting 
studio that our sharing of books with boys 
and girls is as real and effective as it is in 
our children’s departments?’ Second, ‘How 
can we make the experience of each of us 
common to all of us?’” 

Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, McGill Uni- 
versity Library School, Montreal, was the 
first speaker. She told of her experience in 
broadcasting book reviews, followed later 
by a children’s story hour. These story 
hours were worked out as travel trips, and 
folk tales and fairy stories were told of 
the countries visited. Mrs. Carter said in 
closing that Canada has a Canadian Broad- 
casting Commission. This commission has 
at present two children’s programs a week 
broadcast in the western provinces only. 
It is the intention of the commission to put 
on similar programs in the east. 

Luther L. Dickerson, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Radio 
Broadcasting, spoke briefly of the willing- 
ness of both the National and the Columbia 


Broadcasting companies to give without 
charge all the facilities of the air and of 
the studios to the American Library Asso- 
ciation whenever the Association is ready 
to offer them a good program. Even though 
the facilities of the stations were given free, 
Mr. Dickerson stated it would cost a great 
deal to put on a children’s program with 
masterly technique and fine direction. There 
was a time about a year ago when it seemed 
that it might be financed. 

“We have in mind,” Mr. Dickerson said, 
“not merely a program of story telling, but 
a fairly inclusive program which would ap- 
peal to the varied play interests of the child; 
that is, a children’s program which would 
combine all we know of child psychology, 
which would include some of the best of 
music, the best of art, and, as Mrs. Carter 
and Miss Davis have said, the travel, chil- 
dren, and national holidays of other coun 
tries.” 

Recently, Mr. Dickerson reported, Secre- 
tary Carl H. Milam, of headquarters, has 
been in communication with such organiza- 
tions as the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Girl Scouts, and the Child Study 
Association. All are dissatisfied with the 
present radio programs for children. It is 
Mr. Dickerson’s hope that the combined 
effort of such orginizations with the Amet- 
ican Library Association may in the neat 
future finance a good children’s program. 
Mr. Dickerson closed by expressing his ap- 
preciation to Levering Tyson of the Na 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion for the non-commercial programs for 
adults which have been on the air. 

Elizabeth D. Briggs from Cleveland told 
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what the Cleveland Public Library has been 
doing in broadcasting for children. In the 
early years of radio, stories were told by chil- 
dren’s librarians. This was not found alto- 
gether satisfactory as some voices were 
unsuited to the radio and even the best story- 
tellers found it difficult to put stories across 
under conditions as they were at that time. 
Later they supplied stories for a professional 
broadcaster. This was rather unsatis- 
factory also. 

In 1929 when Effie L. Power was chair- 
man of the Section for Library Work with 
Children, she was asked to make sugges- 
tions for the programs of the American 
School of the Air and to compile reading 
lists to be used in connection with these 
broadcasts. This arrangement was con- 
tinued the following year. 

During the last few years, the Cleveland 
library has spent considerable time helping 
to plan programs for persons who are doing 
commercial advertising. The Dr. Doolittle 
stories were used with success for this pur- 
pose. Miss Briggs told of the linking up of 
the library and certain of the Cleveland 
schools which have done work in broadcast- 
ing instruction. One series of radio talks 
on “The Use of the Library,” given by a 
school librarian, was very successful. One 
of Cleveland’s most satisfactory contacts 
with the radio was made through Cleveland 
College, where a series of radio hours was 
arranged for parents to show how to intro- 
duce good literature and good music in the 
home. Since May, 1933, a member of the 
Cleveland Publicity Department has been 
giving fifteen minute talks to adults. When- 
ever possible she mentions children’s books 
and various library activities of interest to 
children. 

Frederic G. Melcher, of New York City, 
was called upon to answer an inquiry about 
the relation of copyright to radio broad- 
casting. Mr. Melcher said in part: 

“The law of copyright, as established and 
planned in the American Constitution, gives 
rights of protection to authors and artists 
and has been elaborated in the law, but it 
is still far behind the protection given to 
authors in other countries. First, we don’t 
allow protection to an author unless his 
work is registered in Washington and he 


has received a notice that it is copyrighted. 
In any other country an author’s work will 
be completely protected as soon as it is 
written and any use of it for a public pur- 
pose will be an infringement of his rights. 

“Next, in our law the different rights of 
authors are defined carefully, and in defining 
the right of a composer of music, the inter- 
pretation is different than for literature, 
sermons, or plays. When the law was 
drafted in 1908, it was conceived that there 
was a public performance value on sermons, 
addresses, plays, and music and that the 
creator of those things had full rights no 
matter where their public performance. At 
that time it was not thought there was any 
public performance right to literature, ex- 
cept plays, and it was, therefore, not men- 
tioned in the law. The moment a story is 
dramatized, however, it is completely in the 
author’s control. 

“Everyone who uses a story or music in 
a public performance instinctively thinks he 
is doing a favor to the author or composer. 
This was argued at the time radio came and 
composers were asked by radio people, ‘Why 
should you object to our using your music? 
We are advertising your music and you 
will sell many more copies.’ The only point 
was that they did not sell so many more. 
The sale of sheet music dropped off to 
nothing. 

“The broadcasting of literature is in a 
state of flux now, for authors have not 
organized as have the music people. The 
radio station signs up to use all the music 
there is for so much per kilowatt hour, and 
the station pays the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers so much 
per kilowatt hour for whatever power they 
have. That money goes to New York, is 
divided among all the composers of music, 
and each one gets his little share for the 
music played on the radio. 

“Some day, I am sure, literature will have 
the same protection as music. There will 
be an association of authors and every radio 
station will have to pay a joint sum for all 
the use of literature. Then a radio station 
may use the work of any author it wishes 
on the air and will know it is paid for. At 
present, however, if you are planning a pro- 
gram, you must remember that the author 
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has the rights of public performance, that 
you probably have to deal through his pub- 
lisher, and that the only way we can get 
people to write is to give them these rights 
as they do in every other of the forty coun- 
tries.” 

Agatha L. Shea, Public Library, Chicago, 
spoke next on “Broadcasting into Class- 
rooms.” “For the past five years,” Miss 
Shea said, “the Chicago Public Library, in 
coéperation with the public schools’ Radio 
Committee and station WMAQ, has spon- 
sored two radio programs, one for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and one for 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. These 
broadcasts have been timed to fifteen minutes 
each and are given every month during the 
school year. 

“One of our objectives has been to get 
before the children books which they did 
not know or books which they did not know 
well enough to appreciate fully and read for 
the book’s sake. Secondly, we wanted to 
instil in the children a feeling that the 
public and school libraries were capable of 
furnishing resources far beyond the demands 
of school and reference use. 

“The broadcast was called the Radio 
Book Club. Books on biography, poetry, 
science, and travel were selected. In one 
or two cases some of the more popular 
history books and handicraft titles were 
used. These books were presented through 
interesting incidents, talks on the authors’ 
lives, a story of how the book came to be 
written, or by comparison with another 
book of a similar type. 

“In response to our suggestion that chil- 
dren in the listening groups send us letters 
telling about their favorite books, which 
they did in great numbers, we learned that 
many of their favorites were not books of 
such a quality as would be found in a public 
or school library. This gave us the op- 
portunity, in an informal reply, to tell the 
children that we knew of some other books 
which were similar that they would find 
in their school libraries. We suggested they 
try those books and in a later letter to us 
compare them with the books which they 
formerly regarded as their favorites. This 
worked successfully for we received many 
letters after the suggested books were read. 
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“One result of our broadcast into th 
classroom was the large number of invit.. | 
tions received from the children themselyy | 
to speak before their classes, affording th 
opportunity for personal contacts. Secondly, 
our supply of book lists prepared in conner. | 
tion with the first year’s broadcast, and ap. | 
nounced as available from children’s ‘| 
brarians in local branches, was aot | 
exhausted by the children who were gu. 
ficiently interested in the broadcasts to want 
the lists. 

“Tt is hard to present accurate and definite 
statistics of results of such radio efforts 
The supervisor of radio work in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools attempted to get some 
such figures, taking a five week period in 
thirteen schools in which the principals were 
interested in school use of the radio, The 
principals in Chicago schools do not require 
teachers to take classes in to listen to the 
radio. The teacher looks over the radio 
program prepared each month by WMAQ 
and if she sees a program which would bk 
of value to her class, she is free to make ar- 
rangements for the use of the radio room. 
The listeners are purely voluntary also. The 
supervisor found that there were thirteen 
broadcasts in the five, weeks, and that the 
number of pupils listening ran from 211 for 
the literature broadcast to 4,210 for music 
appreciation. Seven of the thirteen broai- 
casts recorded over 1,000 auditors, and one 
of these was the Radio Book Club. When 
we consider that music appreciation, scienct, 
geography, history (which ran a little under 
1,000), and art are subjects correlated with 
the classroom, and that the Radio Book Club | 
was not purposely correlated, I think we 
may feel this was a fair showing in attract 
ing the interest of children who like to know 
more about books.” 

Mrs. John Sharpless Fox, state radi0 
chairman, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago, spoke next on the report 
of a survey now being made in Illinois 
Excerpts from Mrs. Fox’s paper follow: 

“Last year in Illinois, as I suppose in evety 
other state in the Union, there was much 
agitation about the children’s programs 
The State Board of our Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers appointed a com 
mittee to confer with broadcasters and ad 
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yertisers and to carry to them protests of 
parents. We found the broadcasters very 
willing to codperate. As a matter of fact 
they asked us what we wanted in radio pro- 
grams for children and four stations offered 
us fifteen minutes a day to put on programs. 
We felt we were not ready to take up the 
offer, for while we knew there were certain 
things we did not like, we felt we were not 
in a position to say what these programs 
should be. We decided before giving any 
suggestions to make a survey of the situa- 
tion. We wanted to know what programs 
children are listening to, what the children 
like about these programs, what the parents 
like and do not like, and what the effects, 
good and bad, on the children are. We have 
not completed our survey, but we have had 
some unexpected results. We have been 
surprised at the amount of time children 
listen to radio programs and at the great 
variety of programs they hear. In one 
school, twelve year old children report that 
they listen, either occasionally or regularly, 
to 128 programs! We made a list of these 
and showed them to Miss Waller’s secretary 
who said, ‘Where did you get this list? Do 
you call these children’s programs?’ I don’t 
know whether they are children’s programs 
or not, but they are the programs children 
listen to. 

“Another thing that we have done is to 
teach children to dramatize episodes in books 
or episodes from history. We hope to have 
Mrs. Nina Paul Morrison from the elemen- 
tary school at the University of Chicago put 
on two programs a week this winter, giv- 
ing children suggestions for dramatiza- 
tions, telling how to set the stage, haw to 
light it, and how to select the parts. This 
not only amuses the child while he listens, 
but gives him something to work out after- 
wards. In all this we need the help of 
librarians.” 

Erdean F. McCloud, Public Library, Fort 

ayne, Indiana, told briefly of a survey 
made in Fort Wayne two years ago showing, 
as a result of radio programs, that children 
were reading the cheapest of magazines in 
which there is neither “information, vocabu- 
lary, nor beauty.” Miss McCloud gave the 
results of several recent informal talks with 
pupils of the fourth grade through the 
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eighth as to what they listened to in radio 
programs and the type of program they 
would like to have planned for them. The 
programs to which children listened were 
“thrilling, suspense-laden, crime-packed 
stories, offering the maximum in thrills for 
the minimum in effort and cultural effect.” 
The programs they would like to have 
planned for them were “more mysteries, 
more adventures.” Miss McCloud closed 
with a plea for some concerted, swift action 
on the part of this section to support a real 
children’s radio hour. 

Mrs. Ruth Overman Bostwick’s report on 
“Radio Programs for Children in St. Louis” 
followed: 

“There is no doubt that a good radio 
program for children, in which the right 
kind of stories are well told, is a vital need. 
Librarians are equipped to plan just such a 
program, but they need favorable conditions 
in order to send it over the air effectively. 
We believe that under ideal circumstances 
the possibilities for such publicity are limit- 
less but so far we have not been able to con- 
trol the conditions. During the last few 
years the period given us by various stations 
has been at an hour when children are in 
school, and we have used the time to talk to 
mothers about children’s reading. With 
these programs we have felt we were really 
getting somewhere. Last spring one of our 
stations asked us to write three minute 
‘snappy messages’ which one of the announc- 
ers reads. This arrangement is satisfactory 
in that it does not take the children’s li- 
brarians away from the children’s room, but 
the personal element is missing. It seems 
to us that the problem of radio broadcast- 
ing by libraries can be traced to the libraries’ 
inability to pay for their time on the air, 
thereby forcing them to accept any period. 
So far we have accomplished more by talks 
to parents than by stories for children, but 
this is probably the result of conditions over 
which we have no control.” 

Mary Frances Cox, of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Atlanta, Georgia, reported that their 
library has for a number of years been 
broadcasting weekly programs, the Adult 
and Children’s departments alternating. 
The plans of the Children’s Department 
included book reviews, story hours, and 
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talks apropos to activities of the Children’s 
Department. Last year the library co- 
operated with the Junior League in putting 
on a weekly program. This was found most 
successful as the programs were put on very 
well by the league and it relieved the Chil- 
dren’s Department at a time when work 
was greatly increasing within the library. 
The success attending the project led to a 
decision to follow the same plan this year. 
The program is given every Friday from 
5:00 to 5:15 P.M. from November to April, 
the programs being planned by Miss Cox. 

Mrs. Katherine Watson, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado, reported that in 1925-26 
their Children’s Department had had charge 
of a story hour over a local station from 8:30 
to 9:00. Stories and poetry were included 
on the program and letters from children all 
over the United States and Canada con- 
vinced them that their programs had been 
enjoyed. 

Marion Fiery, of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, gave her ex- 
periences in broadcasting and offered the 
following suggestions: 

“I am convinced that taking a library 
story hour as we conduct it in a library and 
converting it for a microphone is absolutely 
impossible. It needs a special technique, 
special methods, special text. The speaking 
voice is of primary importance. As one di- 
rector said to me, ‘You must have a vibrant 
voice, for after all, there is nothing there 
but your voice to hold people’s attention.’ 
I am convinced that developing a definite 
personality, whether you are ‘Uncle Don,’ 
‘Aunt Mary’ or just the ‘Story Lady,’ is im- 
portant. It seems to me the only way we 
can possibly compete with commercial pro- 
grams is to concentrate on the entertain- 
ment value of the program we give.” 

Dorothy Gordon, whose books and chil- 
dren’s programs on the air are well known 
to the section, spoke next. Miss Gordon’s 
paper follows, somewhat abridged: 

“Standing on a platform, facing an au- 
dience of children, delighting the eye with 
colorful costume, is different from standing 
before a cold impersonal microphone, striv- 
ing to project all the personality possible to 
an invisible audience. I truly believe that 
whatever success I may have had in broad- 


casting is due to the fact that every program 
I plan includes activity on the part of the 
listener. Stories are chosen that will make 
each child an active participant. In other 
words it is not “Today J will tell you the 
story of so and so,’ but “Today we will go 
to Never Never Land with Peter Pan.’ 
“Quite early in my broadcasting work, I 
discovered that the microphone required a 
technique all its own. Curiously enough 
songs that went over with great success on 
the platform were not for the air. You 
probably have met with the same experience, 
The important thing is to stimulate the young 
listener to self-expression and you must en- 
tertain. We all know in the past year there 
has been much agitation and protest about 
children’s radio programs. It is the audience, 
true enough, that makes a radio program or 
a radio star. How then shall we make our 
children want the best? You cannot teach 
an old dog new tricks, but no one will dis- 
pute the fact that you can teach a puppy 
many new tricks. Therein lies the solution 
to the problem of audiences. They must be 
taken while young and moulded when pli- 
able, when sensitive to the beautiful in life. 
“T have just returned from abroad where 
I made a survey of broadcasting for chil- 
dren. In Germany, Hitler has ordered 
radios in all the schools so that the youth 
of the country will be kept well informed. 
In Italy, Mussolini is begging for sets for 
the same purpose. I found programs in 
Germany that were astonishing. Children 
of the tenderest ages were listening with 
eagerness and delight to songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Mozart, and to charm- 
ing old folk songs. Denmark, which to 
my mind is broadcasting under the most 
ideal conditions, has the children’s hours ar- 
ranged and supervised by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Danish State Broadcasting 
Commission, while the actual management 
is in the hands of a highly efficient, cultured 
person. ‘The programs are splendid, not 
educational or school broadcasts, but the 
children’s hour at twilight. These children 
get nothing else. They seem to be perfectly 
happy and satisfied without silly dramas, 
banal humor, or any of the horrid murder 
and crime stories we have here. 
“The British Broadcasting Company 
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London gives various types of stories, mod- 
ern children’s books, musical plays, and 
humorous recitals. All these countries seem 
to realize that performing for children re- 
quires highly specialized persons who under- 
stand the psychology of the child, persons 
who know how to appeal to the imagina- 
tion and emotions of sensitive children. 
Some of our programs treat every child as 
a moron. 

“You as librarians know that children 
respond naturally to the best in literature. 
I, as a musician, have discovered that they 
respond to the best in music. Other coun- 
tries know this and are giving their children 
the best. America is not. Why? Because 
in America, our broadcasting system is 
governed by the sponsorship of advertisers, 
and is under the direction of a group which 
is primarily interested in the commercial 
side. We all agree that many of our chil- 
dren’s programs are poor, are bad, are de- 
moralizing. What are we going to do about 
it? If the only way to get time on the air 
is to buy it, why not have it bought for 
programs? I suggest that this section work 
out a series of broadcasts for children and 
offer them for sale to some commercial 
sponsor. If you make your programs en- 
tertaining and proceed as any broadcasting 
agency would do, you will probably succeed 
in getting a buyer. Then the children of 
the country will be getting the best in litera- 
ture and in music. I feel that you librarians 
have unlimited power for good. You have 
all the visual aids in the form of exhibitions 
of books and pictures as a direct correlation 
with the broadcasts. You know better than 
I the possibilities that are yours. That is 
why I strongly hope you will consider my 
suggestion, for I think it is the only way 
for you to get any appreciable control over 
tadio programs for children, and the chil- 
dren of the country need you.” 

Judith Waller, educational director of 
the Central Division of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Chicago, followed with a 
defense of present radio programs. “I agree 
with Miss Fiery and Miss Gordon that a 
children’s radio program has to be enter- 
taining,” Miss Waller said, “but I doubt 
if any of you would agree on the kind of 
Program you want if you were put to the 
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test. There were five members of the 
parent-teacher association who called on 
the broadcasting station last spring, and not 
one of them agreed with any other on what 
a good or a bad program is. What is the 
broadcaster to do? I think the answer is 
parental guidance and not a question of 
what is put on the radio. The Eno Crime 
Club is brought up as an offender. That 
program is not designed for children, it is 
designed for adults. But we find that chil- 
dren are not interested in most of the pro- 
grams that you and I think should be de- 
signed for them. 

“Moreover, you think there are not many 
good programs for children on the air. You 
would be surprised how many good chil- 
dren’s programs there are if you took the 
trouble to look them up, but the children 
would not agree that they were the interest- 
ing and good children’s programs. The pro- 
gram of Dr. Doolittle is going on again this 
week for another twenty-four weeks, but 
Dr. Doolittle’s program or the ‘Singing 
Lady’ program, would not have the audience 
that ‘Little Orphan Annie’ has. The pro- 
gram a child wanted eight years ago or the 
program in which the child is interested in 
Denmark is not the program the child in 
America is interested in today. 

“The advertiser is just as anxious as we 
are to give children the entertainment you 
think they should have, and if you will give 
us a program that children will listen to, you 
won’t have to buy the time on any broad- 
casting station. But we have not yet had 
one good suggestion from any library, school, 
or parent-teacher association that we could 
work out and know it would interest a 
children’s radio audience. 

“Children want action, entertainment, 
and dramatization; they don’t want stories 
told or read to them over the radio. We 
have tried it time after time with men and 
women who have been successful in telling 
stories in libraries, schools, and homes, but 
none of them was very successful over the 
radio. Last winter we had one of our best 
actors on the NBC read over the air stories 
which the Chicago Public Library told us 
children were most interested in and asked 
for more frequently than any other books. 
We did that for three months every night 
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in the week. When we took him off to see 
what would happen, we didn’t have one 
person write in to ask where he was.” 

Miss Van Cleve spoke next urging that 
children’s librarians hold to the idea of bet- 
ter radio programs for children, comparing it 
with the efforts made by children’s librarians 
to get the best books into the hands of boys 
and girls. Just as children have been edu- 
cated to love and appreciate the best in 
books, so too there is the hope that through 
the radio they may be led to an appreciation 
of the best in literature, in art, and in 
music. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” Miss Van Cleve 
added, “that if three or four excellent radio 
talks could be on hand to serve as examples 
at headquarters, we might make very good 
use of them. There could be one, for in- 
stance, on art for children as shown in picture 
books. We might have one on music books 
for children, one on handicraft books, talks 
which could be used as a guide for the li- 
brarian, often not a children’s librarian, who 
is doing all the library work in her com- 
munity. 

“In a sketchy little outline of a proposed 
radio program for children made recently I 
suggested that if ballad stories, for instance, 
were to be told, the ballad should be intro- 
duced with something of the ballad maker’s 
historical setting. The ballad maker appears 
once each week for a series of three weeks. 
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One time he appears on the village green anj 
that village green would be there before 
the children. There would be some of the 
sounds of the village green and the merry- 
makers. The story of the ballad would be 
told and then the ballad sung to take the | 
story away. The ballad singer could next 
time move on to the village inn; following 
that he might appear at the castle of the 
country.” 

Levering Tyson, of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, closed the 
discussion. He said in part: 

“At the Los Angeles conference, Miss 
Davis asked me to speak on what the A. L. A. 
might do in broadcasting. I am willing to 
repeat the suggestion I made at that time 
because I believe now, even more strongly 
than I did then, that the average children’s 
program is one of radio’s major crimes. | 
suggested that with the corps of children’s 
librarians throughout the country we should 
have a reservoir of information about stories 
whose appeal and popularity have come down 
to us through the ages. You librarians 
should be able to judge the value of these 
stories and of dramatic literature. In 
this association, which is made up of 
people who are experts in the very things 
we have been talking about, there lies 
great power, but it has not been organized. 
I should like to see such organization take 
place.” 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session of the section convened 
Wednesday afternoon, Miss McGregor, 
presiding. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund, spoke on 
“Factors that Must be Reckoned with in 
Health Standards.” Along with their con- 
cern about the health of children, Dr. Hedger 
maintained that children’s librarians should 
look to their own health, posture, and dress 
if they expect or desire to have the proper 
influence over their young patrons. Dr. 
Hedger’s paper will appear in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, January, 1934. 

Mary Ellen Chase, professor of English 





literature at Smith College, was the next 
speaker. She spoke on: 


A Goopty HeritTaGE* 


I went to bed last night with a book | 
written in 1810 which I consider one of the 
finest things I have ever read, Scottish chiefs. 
This afternoon I am going to talk about | 
a book which is one hundred and fifty 
years old this year, which is still printed i 
large editions, and which I assign as te 
quired reading for one hundred and fifty 
juniors and seniors at Smith College. When 


* Abridged. 
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I name the book you will think I am very 
funny and you may say, “It is one of the most 
stodgy books you have ever read.” Per- 
sonally, I think it is a very fascinating book 
and I read it every six months. It was 
written in 1783 by one of the strangest men 
who ever lived, a graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity. He went back home to his city of 
Norwich, and because he decided he wanted 
to marry, he imported two girls from an 
orphan asylum and brought them up to see 
which one he wanted. He lived a strange 
life and was finally killed while attempting 
to break a horse of his when he was forty- 
five years old. His name was Thomas Day, 
and he wrote a book, Sandford and Merton. 

I want to analyze this book because it 
has certain qualities which have made it 
live. In fact these qualities determine 
whether or not a book is a work of art. 
The first quality this book stresses is the 
dignity of physical labor. 

We have in this country a heritage, the 
dignity of physical labor, the labor that 
washes the kitchen floor and the labor that 
holds a plow. Personally, I think it is a 
most magnificent heritage because in this 
country it is allied with intellectual pursuits. 
Our forefathers from Cambridge hewed 
wood for their houses and at the same time 
read Shakespeare and Plato, and brought up 
their children to do the same thing. There 
is a basic passion and force in physical labor, 
and that, among other things, is why Willa 
Cather’s My Antonia is such a great book 
and why Louis Bromfield’s Farm is a good 
book. 

Sandford and Merton, funny book that it 
is, has that quality. Its outstanding char- 
acteristic is to try to teach two boys, one of 
whom knows already, that there is great 
dignity and aristocracy in work on land. 
There is another quality which arises from 
this one. Queer old Mr. Thomas Day, who 
was thought to be crazy, tried to make those 
two boys who were studying with him see 
that there was something wonderful in land 
as land, in earth as earth. 

I read Mr. Bromfield’s book last week 
and although I liked all of the book there 
was one thing I liked better than anything 
else and that was the sentence of which 
this is the substance: “The surest antidote 
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against unhappiness in life and bitterness 
in death is a knowledge of things that have 
to do with land: the feeling of a calf’s cold 
nose, the sound of milk running into pails, 
the knowledge of trees and birds, the watch- 
ing of a river at all seasons of the year.” 

This book is not only concerned with the 
dignity of labor, but with the attempt to 
teach two children that a life must be bar- 
ren which does not know something about 
physical forces. Then we go on to a third 
quality. This years-old book stresses the 
worth of people as people, not as individuals. 
It stresses the worth of human life, the 
worth of people in a group, the fact that 
human emotions are common to all people. 
These funny little boys are taught that 
when they have a pain or when they have a 
broken heart it is nothing unusual, that 
everybody has had them since the fall of 
Troy. You may not think that is whole- 
some. I do. I am tired and sick of indi- 
vidualism in education and in almost every 
other place, and I believe that any book 
which can stress the worth of people as 
people has at least an approach to art. 

If we believe in the classical traditions of 
art, if we believe that art is representation 
and imitation, and not expression, then 
nothing is art that does not represent the 
individual. 

There is another quality which makes 
Sandford and Merton a great book and that 
is that it is written well. Children are 
sensitive to writing. Although I am not a 
specialist I have looked at many books for 
children, and I have seen some of the worst 
writing, writing without distinction, writing 
without rhythm, writing without anything 
that will surprise or waylay by its beauty. 
We give this writing to children and thereby 
do what this country has seemed anxious 
to accomplish—raise the level of mediocrity. 

Personally, I am all for the revival of 
aristocracy. There was a wonderful essay 
written on the aristocratic spirit. It has 
nothing to do with class or condition or 
economics. It has to do with the burning 
desire for the best in life and the best in 
books. I am for the superior and I believe 
that of late years in this country we have 
been desperately afraid of superiority. I 
am for superiority in children’s books, I am 
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for the superior mind in children, and I think 
it should be cultivated. 

For example, in one place in Sandford and 
Merton, I may not be quoting it exactly, 
they are talking about the Kamtschatkans 
and something like this was said: “The 
Kamtschatkans are not only a superiorly 
industrious race but an intelligent one as 
well.” That is a good sentence. I wish 
my freshmen at Smith College could write 
one as good. It is good eighteenth century 
English. I wish all twentieth century 
English were as good. That is one of the 
things which makes this book live. It repre- 
sents the modern progressive education in 
England. In the last years of the nineteenth 
century they were bitten by progressive edu- 
cation, and Sandford and Merton is an 
example of the influence of Rousseau in 
English literature. 

There are four ideas which this book 
embodies: the dignity of physical labor; the 
worth of earth as earth, that is, basic forces 
of human life; the worth of people as people 
and not as individuals; the worth of uni- 
versal life as universal life, that is, the idea 
that nothing, after all, is ever finished. 

You remember that wonderful piece of 
prose by Sir Thomas Brown. When stu- 
dents get the idea that poetry is greater than 
prose, I have them memorize it. “All 
things began in order, and so shall they end, 
and so shall they begin again, according to 
the Ordainer of order and mystical mathe- 
matics of the City of Heaven.” No more 
beautiful piece of prose was ever written, 
not even in the authorized version of the 
Bible or the Book of Common Prayer. 

I leave you with this thought, that this 
book, funny as it is, has lived one hundred 
and fifty years just as Scottish chiefs has 
lived one hundred and twenty years. The 
reason that both of these books have lived 
is the fact that they were grounded on 
basic things and have what I choose to call 
the aristocratic spirit. 

. * + 

“Adventures of a Publisher of Children’s 
Books” was the subject of a talk by May 
Massee, of the Viking Press, in which she 
gave intimate views of authors and illustra- 
tors she has met, and deplored the tendency 
of editors of readers to weaken certain 
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charming stories by the elimination of word | 
which do not appear in approved word list | 
for children. 

Mary Gould Davis, of the New Yor | 
Public Library, spoke next on “Children’s 
Books in Geneva.” Miss Davis is the 
A. L. A. representative on the Committe 
of Experts on Children’s Literature of th 
International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
She said, in part: 

“In the grave and dignified building that 
houses the International Bureau of Educa 
tion in Geneva is a long low room wher 
stacked closely on broad shelves are the 
children’s books from thirty-seven countries 
of the world, a reflection as it were of the 
history, personalities, tradition, art, drama, 
and folklore of thirty-seven nations. They 
were selected fairly recently and, therefore, 
represent the standard of a changing and 
perplexing world. 

“When we stand beside the Russian 
shelves, we do not see stories that reflect 
the old Russia, but rather bright, emphatic 
drawings of steam shovels and _ tractors, 
railroad trains, bridges, and wheat fields. 
On China’s shelves we find a new China, 
and the old things are, for a time, cast aside, | 
When we come to India, the old fables fill | 
pages that are startling in their beauty. In | 
certain countries the old things still prevail 
From Bulgaria and Rumania, from Poland 
and Czechoslovakia come picture books that 
show us in fine color printing their fields, 
mountains, and villages, their woods and 
rivers, their folk dances and folk art | 
Nearest perhaps, to the true inner life of@ | 
child, are the books from Sweden, Germany, 
and England by Elsa Beskow, Elsa Eisgrv- | 
ber, and Leonard Leslie Brooke. There has | 
been a good deal of interest among foreigt | 
ers in the American picture books, Palmet | 
Cox’s Brownies, Wanda Gag’s Millions of | 
cats, the Petersham Christ child, Huckle 
berry Finn, and the Daugherty edition o 
Irving’s Knickerbocker’s history. 

“This collection was started in 1929, and 
is under the direction of Mlle Blanche 
Weber whose work has been singularly suc 
cessful. Under her guidance a catalog at 
the children’s books of the thirty-sevet 
countries represented has been compiled.” 

Miss Davis closed the discussion with 
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recommendation that the bureau be asked 
to provide another room for the display of the 
picture books in the collection and that Mlle 
Weber be given the opportunity to study the 
use of books by boys and girls in the atmos- 
phere of a public library. 


Newsery MepAt AWARD 


The award of the Newbery Medal to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, for Young 
Fu of the Upper Yangtze, next took place, 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly and donor of the medal, 
being present for the occasion. In respond- 
ing, Mrs. Lewis said: 

“I can find no words to express fully my 
appreciation of this great honor which you 
have conferred upon me today. As I stand 
here with this bronze medal in my hand 
and consider what it means as a symbol 
to an American writer for children, I am 
amazed that I, and not some other, am so 
honored. 

“Frequently I am asked, ‘Did you know 
this Chinese girl, Precious Jade?? I am 
always at a loss what to answer. I knew 
many ‘Precious Jades’ and many ‘Young 
Fus, for Young Fu is a composite portrait 
of the boys I saw in the streets of Chungking 
or of apprentices almost anywhere in the 
Middle Kingdom. One may have contrib- 
uted the ambition, or another the ingenuity 
which I tried to work into the character, 
but these are both national characteristics. 
Aside from these few hints, I can say nothing 
definite about the personality of the boy, 
but my opinion is that youth is after all the 
same the world over, regardless of race or 
color. Differences there may be in ways 
of thinking or habits of living, but these 
seem, for the most part, to be superficial. 

“In 1927 I crossed the Pacific to a land 
where I was not to see a public library for a 
number of years, but where I discovered 
that books, in themselves, were of an im- 
portance exceeding anything I had ever 
known. Everywhere I found the written 
word a sacred thing. Printed matter never 
litters the streets of China. Each scrap is 
salvaged from mire and trampling and 
placed in specially located boxes on the 
street. A load coolie bent under his burden, 
or a satin garmented gentleman is just as 
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likely to stop to rescue one of these scraps 
as is a school boy or a scholar. 

“T think nothing serves to illustrate this 
reverence for the printed word better than 
the private library possessed by our house 
coolie in Nanking. On a shelf against the 
bare walls of his little room, this fifty year 
old servant had the following collection: an 
old Montgomery Ward catalog, a book list 
of serums put out by a British drug firm, 
a miserably written book on theology, the 
program of a Russian concert I had attended 
in Shanghai two years previously, and a 
torn mildewed copy of Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. Neither he nor his com- 
panions would ever have been able to read 
a word of English; indeed, most of them 
could not even recognize their own names 
in Chinese. But was not the possession of 
a book the first step toward becoming a 
scholar, than which in China no career is 
greater? 

“And so today I owe especial happiness 
to the thought that this award in memory of 
John Newbery should have been given by 
those whose life it is to exalt books, to a 
volume which comes out of a land where 
the printed word is the greatest of all 
treasures.” 


DINNER TO Honor Mrs. Lewis 


On Wednesday evening, following the 
award, a Newbery dinner was held in the 
North Ball Room of the Stevens Hotel, 
with two hundred and forty-four in at- 
tendance. Here Mrs. Lewis shared speak- 
ing honors with Hervey Allen, Jeanette 
Eaton, Frederic G. Melcher, Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, and Gratia A. Countryman. 
The central theme of all the speakers was, 
“The Place of Books in the Life of the 
Child.” 

* * . 

The last meeting of the section was a 
joint session with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion held Thursday morning, October 19. 

A full account of this meeting will be 
found in the School Libraries Section report. 


Newsery Mepat Awarp ComMMITTEE 


The following members of the Newbery 
Medal Award Committee were appointed 
to serve for the year 1933-34: Mrs. Kath- 
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erine Watson, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado; Bernice W. Bell, Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky; and May G. Quigley, 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


New OFFICERS 


The Nominating Committee made the 
following report of officers selected for the 
next year, which were approved by the sec- 
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tion: Chairman, Siri M. Andrews, Depart. 
ment of Librarianship, University of Wash. 
ington, Seattle; vice chairman, Lillian 
H. Smith, Public Library, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada; secretary, Vera Winifred 
Schott, City Library, Wichita, Kansas; and 
treasurer, Ruth Marie Hayes, Public Li- 
brary, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Marian A. Wess, Secretary 


Small Libraries Round Table 


HE meeting of the Small Libraries 
Round Table was held Wednesday 
evening, October 18, with Pauline 
Reich, Public Library, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, chairman, presiding. The general 
topic of the meeting was “A Century of 
Progress in Library Service.” James Alonzo 
Howard, Public Library, Hammond, In- 
diana, presented the subject, “The American 
Public Library, 1833 versus 1933,” in a 
very interesting way. 

Referring to the drama of progress in 
transportation so well depicted at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, Mr. Howard 
began with the following analogy: 


Mr. Howarp’s PAper* 


The romance of transportation in Amer- 
ica is the romance of public libraries in 
America. What is it that characterizes the 
development of the locomotive, the Pullman 
car, the automobile, the airship? It is 
structure and service. Likewise with the 
public libraries of America; structure and 
service are the two words which best char- 
acterize their development during the past 
one hundred years. 

In structure, public library buildings have 
consistently improved in attractiveness, love- 
liness, and charm. In the words of Carl B. 
Roden, of the Chicago Public Library: 
“Frowning facades, ponderous porticoes, 
monumental portals, and mountainous stair- 
cases, calculated to impart an air of digni- 
fied remoteness to the edifice, are giving way 
before the deliberate desire to bring the 


* Abridged. 


library nearer to the people. Spacious and 
inviting entrances are placed at grade level, 
close to the public thoroughfare, with as few 
steps as possible between the pedestrian and 
the building. The elevations themselves 
sound a note of hospitality, their many win- 
dows often affording glimpses of busy activ- 
ity within or carrying interesting exhibits 
of books assembled to attract the attention 
of the most casual observer.” 

Back in 1904, Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, now librarian of the University of 
Michigan, pointed out that the American 
library has built a new architectural type 
of building: “The skyscraper, the grain ele- 
vator, the college gymnasium, the large li- 
brary, are all peculiarly American. Even 
the small library has furnished opportunities 
for the designer. Their architectural type 
is almost as distinct as the large buildings. 
As a rule the small library building has 
taken the shape of a rectangular building 
with a central hall, two large front rooms, 
a delivery desk across the hall, and shelves 
in stacks in the rear of the main floor. 
Often a second floor or basement provides 
additional rooms for study or administra 
tion.” 

As in the locomotive, the Pullman car, 
the automobile, and the airship, changes m 
public library structure follow an improve- 
ment in library service. For example, there 
was no need to include in the plans for 4 
new public library built before 1870 a sepa 
rate room for the use of children. Even as 
late as 1876 we find that several libraries 
had posted signs reading, “Children and 
Dogs Not Admitted.” The records show 
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that in 1894 there were but few separate 
children’s rooms in libraries in the United 
States. Even then children under thirteen 
years of age were not admitted. Five pub- 
lic libraries opened special children’s rooms 
in 1895, six more in 1896, and so on through 
the years, until now even the smallest of 
public libraries has provision for separate 
children’s work. 

The story of the romance of public li- 
brary development has been fascinatingly 
told by one of America’s greatest living li- 
brarians, Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, in his 
book, The public library in the United 
States. Dr. Bostwick records the various 
features of American public libraries which 
were brought into existence in rapid suc- 
cession. It is the tenth feature, “The use 
of the library building as a community 
center and of the library collection as a 
community stimulator,” which I wish to 
stress tonight, for adequate, complete li- 
brary service to the local community is the 
function of the modern public library of 
1933. The public library can, if wisely 
directed, be made next to the church, the 
school, and the newspaper the greatest force 
for good in any small community. The 
test is simple: is the public library of your 
town rendering an active, vital, indispen- 
sable service to the entire community; to 
all citizens, to all ages, creeds, colors, 
languages ? 

Is your library buying books and maga- 
zines on crime detection and fire prevention 
for your police and fire departments; new 
books for reviewing clubs; books and 
pamphlets, governmental and private, on 
smoke abatement, water purification, safety 
devices for your city council and chamber 
of commerce; does your library codperate 
with the local movie theater in publicizing 
the better books dramatized upon the screen; 
does it push actively the reading of the 
better grade of books on the part of Boy 
Scouts; does it back the town’s open forum 
programs by adding books to the library 
collection written or discussed by the visit- 
ing speakers; does your library allow its 
books on religion and missionary topics to 
be sent upon request direct to the church 
Sunday schools to be circulated by the 
leaders of missionary education; if your 


town is large enough to have one or more 
branch libraries, do you permit the citizens 
of outlying districts to have access to the 
books of the entire library collection through 
the use of the intralibrary loan system 
whereby books at the main or a branch 
library are available to any unit upon writ- 
ten application; does your library buy 
special books for women’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and students pursuing 
a serious course of study with or without 
academic leadership? 

If your library is open on Sunday after- 
noons, are full library privileges offered, the 
taking out of books as well as the return; 
does your library make sure that every blind 
person in your town is familiar with the 
federal government’s free book service for 
them; is your library looked upon as the 
information center of your community; does 
your library secure the best books and 
pamphlets on the latest international, na- 
tional, state, and local problems; do your 
citizens realize that in case your library 
does not contain the information wanted, 
the librarian will make a sincere effort to 
secure it from another library? 

If we can answer an honest “Yes” to all 
of these interrogations, in spirit if not in 
fact, then, without question your library is 
a modern 1933 public library, an essential 
unit of your local government, worthy of 
every penny of the taxpayers’ money. 

* - * 

Margery C. Quigley, Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey, the next speaker, 
had as her topic, “Adult Education without 
a Readers’ Adviser.” She said the library’s 
place in the adult education program of 
the community must be more clearly de- 
fined. It is participating, not competing, 
with some twenty-two other agencies and 
groups which are advising about reading, 
adult education, and leisure time programs. 
She advocated a membership in the Special 
Libraries Association which membership 
would give the library the privilege of ask- 
ing for information on special subjects. She 
thinks libraries will have to depend more 
on lists already made up, and that they 
must make books and information more 
readily and easily available. She also advo- 
cated letting the borrower do as much work 
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as possible for himself, such as charging his 
own books, thus giving the desk attendant 
more time for other things. She suggested 
following up the advisory service to find 
out if 100 per cent satisfaction had been 
given. With decreased budgets Miss 
Quigley thinks magazines and government 
documents will play a more important role 
in the library program, and that therefore 
librarians must know what is in these maga- 
zines and documents. She thinks the refer- 
ence department will soon be the most 
important department in the library. 

A short discussion followed Miss Quig- 
ley’s talk. 

Alice Rhea Eaton, Public Library, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, the next speaker, had 
as her subject, “Adventures with Books— 
Old and New.” 


Miss Eaton’s AppreEss* 


America was discovered and colonized in 
the spirit of adventure. From Columbus 
to Franklin Roosevelt, adventurers have 
been our leaders. Faith in the unknown 
and eager energy to push on to meet ad- 
venture have been the motive powers which 
have driven our explorers and pioneers, 
our inventors and statesmen. This spirit 
is our birthright and all of our most dis- 
tinctive American literature has been cre- 
ated as its expression. 

During the first two hundred years of 
settlement, the battle for life and the land 
left little time for the writing of books. 
Some notable records are left to illuminate 
for us the physical and spiritual efforts of 
our forefathers, but not until about a hun- 
dred years ago had we groups of men to 
whom writing was a craft, a daily creative 
task. 

A hundred years ago—the beginning of 
the Century of Progress here celebrated— 
Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, 
Bryant, and Poe were beginning to make 
readers at home and abroad conscious of 
an American literature. Following shortly 
thereafter came Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Lowell; the Boston group of historians, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman; 


* Abridged. 
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the transcendentalists, and the Brook Farm 
experiment. 

The literature of natural history had 
begun even earlier in the incomparable 
works of Audubon, born in France, but by 
his life and works becoming an American, 
Students of ornithology are not likely to 
forget Audubon, but those interested in con- 
temporary descriptions of American life in 
the early nineteenth century may also find 
much to delight them in Audubon’s Delineg- 
tions of American scenery and character, 
which are vivid accounts of his experiences 
in Pennsylvania and Kentucky, in navigat- 
ing the Mississippi, in hunting wild animals, 
in journeying to New Brunswick and Maine, 
codfishing in Labrador, or attending a ball 
in Newfoundland. 

The phases of nature and primitive life 
are the inspiration of much that is best in 
all our earlier writers and that influence 
continues through our literature until our 
own time, when its loss is threatened in the 
rush and clatter of city streets. 

When beginning this study of adventures 
with books, I consulted the Standard dic- 
tionary for a definition of adventure, and 
found it stated as “a hazardous or exciting 
experience; a daring feat.” There are, 
however, other definitions—one from the 
Oxford dictionary, labeled “obsolete,” which 
I wish to rescue from oblivion: “that which 
comes to us or happens without design.” 
It opens the way to admit experiences of 
the mind and spirit in the discovery of book 
joys which bring no hazards but quickened 
interest and desire. 

My own adventures with books began 
very early in my life, in a book loving house- 
hold where there were few restrictions put 
upon our pursuit of the joys of reading. 
My brothers and I, though provided gen- 
erously with children’s books and magazines, 
knew no lines dividing juvenile books from 
adult reading. We read Howard Pyle's 
Robin Hood and Dickens’ Oliver Twist ot 
Old curiosity shop with the same zest; with 
Oliver Optic we cruised to many lands, ot 
went west with Nelly’s silver mine and 
Ramona, and with Noah Brooks’ First 
across the continent. We played circus with 
Toby Tyler and Mr. Stubb’s brother, had 


exciting adventures with Lorna Doone an 
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John Ridd, and with Scott’s heroes and 
heroines. We went down the rabbit hole 
with Alice or expanded our minds and souls 
with Pilgrim’s progress and translations of 
the Odyssey; and laughed at the Peterkin 
papers. 

We filled our minds with pictures, peo- 
pled our world with brave souls, and 
dreamed dreams which circled the earth 
with our young selves as the center. We 
made few distinctions between the figures 
of history and the heroes of romance; all 
were part of the great romance of life. 

Memories of my teens bring back such 
favorites as Sarah Orne Jewett, Maria 
Louisa Poole, Elizabeth Steward Phelps, 
George Du Maurier’s Trilby and Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess and A pair of blue eyes; 
Parkman’s Jesuits in North America and 
Oregon trail; John Fiske’s histories of 
colonial America; Cable’s_ stories of 
Louisiana and George Ebers’ _ stories 
of Egypt; George Borrow’s gypsies and 
Sarah Grand’s heavenly twins; Jane Austen’s 
Pride and prejudice, enlivened by Hugh 
Thomson’s illustrations; George Eliot’s 
Mill on the floss; Westward ho! and 
Treasure Island; the Scottish stories of 
Crockett and Ian Maclaren. 

My first love in poetry after I passed the 
age of Mother Goose and Kate Greenaway, 
was Macaulay’s Lays of ancient Rome and 
the English ballads, then John Gilpin and 
the English nonsense poems made gayer by 
Randolph Caldecott. Later my mother 
taught me to love her favorite poets: 
Bryant, Holmes, and Celia Thaxter, Whit- 
tier’s Snowbound, Lowell and Tennyson, 
Christina Rossetti, and some of William 
Blake. 

When compositions were required as 
school exercises and I felt appalled at the 
prospect of such efforts, one of my teachers 
introduced me to the essays of Lowell and 
I responded to the charm of his gracious ex- 
Pression of commonplace pleasures, while 
my patriotism thrilled to his “On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners.” 

Kipling’s vigorous poems and East Indian 
stories were a pleasure shared with my 
brothers, and I found and loved Emily 
Dickinson, Fiona Macleod, William Butler 
Yeats, Maeterlinck, John Synge, and Lady 
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Gregory. Then came the novels of 
Margaret Deland, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Edith Wharton, Hopkinson Smith, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Barrie’s Little minister and 
Sentimental Tommy. When Galsworthy 
introduced us to the Forsytes we had begun 
the new century. 

When adventuring with books one makes 
little effort for continuity of interest. 
Variety is more stimulating. 

My entrance into the field of library work 
twenty-five years ago made little change in 
my habits of reading, but with the daily 
exposure to greater collections than any 
private library supplies, I learned more 
rapid reading and to make short excursions 
into many subjects. Also I developed pet 
hates, as well as preferences, in a high de- 
gree. An amusing discussion could at any 
time be provoked in a group of librarians 
by exchanging notes on our dislikes among 
books. I find mine in novels that emphasize 
drab ugliness, sensuality, and decadence, in 
incoherence masquerading as mysticism or 
individual style, and again in unnaturally 
cheerful books, in silly sentiment, and 
egotistic introspection. Each librarian has 
a similar set of dislikes. I also despise shal- 
low philosophy and psychoanalysis, debunk- 
ing biographies, and tedious accounts of 
commonplace travel experiences. 

Our background of early reading does 
more than we realize to determine our judg- 
ment and prejudices in the selection of new 
books. Poverty of literary backgrounds 
accounts for many blank spaces amid the 
intellectual furniture of some modern college 
graduates. A cultured woman recently told 
me of visiting with a gay group of young 
university graduates on the return voyage 
from a summer in Europe and in the course 
of the conversation finding no one of the 
group had ever heard of Undine; one spoke 
of Horace as a Greek poet. We could all 
cite experiences even more amazing. Four 
years of college study gives a very thin 
veneer of culture without youthful book ad- 
venturing as a background. 

The appeal of living authors and recent 
books depends upon so many elements other 
than literary value that it is difficult to 
separate form from _ substance, or the 
permanent from the immediate interest. 
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The greater ease of communication and 
consequent better knowledge of far nations 
and other civilizations than our own, has 
brought us translations of the classics of 
the Far East and pictures of life there which 
are becoming a basic part of our literature. 
The novels of Lady Murasaki, and the 
poetry of Japan in translations from 
Lafcadio Hearn to Arthur Waley and Curtis 
Hidden Page; Chinese classics and interpre- 
tations of their legends from the first ren- 
derings into English of the Shi King to Pearl 
Buck’s last volume; glimpses of Korean life 
and psychology in the Grass roof by Young- 
hill Kang, are giving us wider sympathies 
and better judgment in the evaluation of 
books of travel and experiences in the Orient. 
The Letters of a Javanese princess brought 
me a renewal of the interest first aroused by 
the brown beauties in the Javanese village 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 

Sarah Gertrude Millin is giving us 
pictures of British South Africa, supple- 
menting the knowledge begun with Olive 
Schreiner’s Story of an African farm. 
South America speaks in the recent biog- 
raphies of her hero, Simon Bolivar, in Saint 
Exupéry’s Night flight and Southern mail, 
Hudson’s Green mansions and the Purple 
land. We know little as yet of their native 
writers. 

The past years have brought us some 
books in which our native North American 
Indians express their views of the world, 
not literature perhaps, but a beginning of 
something long needed for our understand- 
ing of that race which for centuries has been 
with us but not of us. I most enjoyed 
Wa-Kon-Tah by Matthews. Mary Austin 
has best interpreted the southwestern 
Indian. 

The Negro speaks for himself in the 
poetry of Paul Dunbar, Countee Cullen, 
and numbers of others, and in fiction through 
none better than Langston Hughes in Not 
without laughter. 

Which of our living writers, poets, novel- 
ists, biographers, historians, philosophers, 
or scientists will live only the future can 
tell. It is difficult even to group them. We 
do not read books that way. 

I can only parody Rupert Brooke’s 
“Great Lover” and say that of our con- 
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temporary writers “these I have loved”: 

Willa Cather, who finds grace and charm 
in frontier life. 

Virginia Woolf, especially her Room of 
one’s own and Orlando. 

Sigrid Undset, who makes 
Norsemen live and breathe for us. 

Sheila Kaye Smith, who brings alive the 
Kent and Sussex scene. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay—that gay and 
rhythmic cynic. 

Helen Waddell, a scholar who sees humor 
and pathos in classic tales. 

Lord Dunsany, who creates a world of 
his own. 

Donn Byrne, with his Irish lilt. 

H. M. Tomlinson—from Sea and the 
jungle on to his last. 

Walter De La Mare, Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, Charles S. Brooks, Ralph Hodg- 
son, Zona Gale, who does not despise plain 
people, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, William 
Beebe, a great adventurer and prose artist, 
St. John Ervine, E. H. Young (and my 
cheerful friend, Miss Mole), Beverley 
Nichols—when he gardens, Archibald Mar- 
shall—when he follows the Trollope tradi- 
tions, Galsworthy—always, James Truslow 
Adams, Lytton Strachey, Philip Gibbs, 
Philip Guedalla—and single books of all 
too many others. 

* * * 

John D. Cowley, librarian of the Lan- 
cashire County Library, Preston, England, 
was the last speaker. His topic, “Library 
Work in Small Town Libraries under Eng- 
lish County Systems,” was very interestingly 
presented. County libraries in England 
were started all at once just after the war; 
the English county units are very much larger 
than those in the United States and con- 
sist of many varying units, including towns 
with a population of five thousand and over. 
These units do not all have the same taxing 
rate. The problem is, of course, how to 
serve these communities at a minimum cost. 
Books are sent back and forth from the 
county collections to the central collection, 
and due to this constant replacement the 
circulation of a small stock of books is as- 
tonishing. Reference work is not much of 
a problem since people in England are not 
so curious as those in the United States. 
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Donald Campbell, Public Library, Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, chairman, presented the 
report of the Nominating Committee. The 
secretary was instructed to cast a ballot 
which elected the following officers for the 


coming year: Chairman, Mary J. L. Black, 
Public Library, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada; secretary, Edna Giesler, Public 
Library, Davenport, Iowa. 

RutH A. Bean, Secretary 


Trustees Section 


tees as the basis of their round table 

discussion, the Trustees Section, Oc- 
tober 20, provided an informing and stimu- 
lating afternoon session. 

In answer to the first question, “How can 
the number of lost books be reduced?” two 
methods were suggested as having met the 
problem with evident success: the “conscience 
barrel” put in an inconspicuous place in the 
library; and the arrest of an offender, bring- 
ing the case to trial and obtaining suitable 
publicity. 

The second problem discussed was, “How 
far should library trustees go when dealing 
with taxing authorities in insisting that the 
library receive the full amount of revenue to 
which it is entitled?” The discussion brought 
out the necessity for making the library 
worthy of its revenue and the importance 
of arousing public sentiment in its behalf. 
The cost basis rather than the mill tax was 
recommended by some as a better and more 
convincing plan for obtaining revenue and the 
new A. L. A. standards for libraries were 
given publicity. 

The third question, “Is it advisable for 
library trustees to indorse the minimum stip- 
ulations of the President’s Blanket Code?” 
was then discussed, but no formal action was 
taken. 

“What is to be done for librarians reaching 
the retiring age?” was the next problem pre- 
sented. Harold F. Brigham, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Kentucky, a member of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Annuities and 
Pensions, discussed the A. L. A. Retirement 
Plan. In answer to the question of the 
legality of the contributory pension in some 
states, Mr. Brigham stated that it was un- 
certain and that no test case had come up as 
yet. The illegal aspect of anticipating funds 
was met with the suggestion that the amount 
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due in contributory insurance could be passed 
each year in the budget. Mr. Brigham urged 
trustees to make their librarians fully ac- 
quainted with the non-contributory plan. 

“Should we as trustees exercise any cen- 
sorship over books purchased for our li- 
braries?” was the next problem discussed. 
In one library questionable books were not 
given the usual publicity but were not re- 
fused to anyone asking for them. The gen- 
eral sentiment seemed to favor the librarian 
as final authority in the matter rather than 
the trustee. 

The contract system as practiced in vari- 
ous states was suggested to take care of the 
sixth question, “On what basis can service 
to the surrounding rural community be de- 
veloped?” 

“Does any trustee know whether or not the 
R. F. C. will lend money to libraries on tax 
warrants?” was answered in the negative. 
The mention of some corporations which had 
bought tax warrants answered the last part 
of the question, “Inasmuch as the banks will 
not invest in tax warrants, what corporations 
are there that will assist libraries?” 

“Library Policies of Tomorrow” was the 
subject of a panel discussion the same eve- 
ning. Harold F. Brigham led the discussion 
with the following participants: Michael F. 
Gallagher, vice president, Public Library, 
Highland Park, Illinois, and chairman of the 
Trustees Section; Dr. Joseph Rauch, trustee, 
Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky; Clar- 
ence Edgar Sherman, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Frank Leland Tolman, 
New York Library Extension Division, 
Albany; H. L. Woolhiser, city manager, 
Winnetka, Illinois; Fred A. Moore, execu- 
tive director, Adult Education Council, 
Chicago. The discussion brought out the 
dual purpose of the library, a purpose both 
educational and recreational, some emphasiz- 
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ing the present trend toward serious read- 
ing on economic and governmental questions, 
others insisting that the library’s recreational 
value is paramount. The matter was 
summed up in a compromise suggestion that 
the library increase its usefulness in all 
departments with, however, special reference 
to social trends. In discussing what to buy 
with reduced revenue, suggestions were made 
that librarians ascertain what the public 
wants through soliciting titles from patrons 
and studying the reactions of patrons in dis- 
cussion groups; and that librarians buy 
discriminatingly in all fields, taking the in- 
articulate minority into consideration. 
Apropos of the question of the library’s pur- 
pose in an era of increased leisure, Mr. 
Tolman gave the result of a survey made 
recently which showed that there has been no 
great change in the use of leisure. 

A short business meeting followed the 
panel discussion. 


Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, reported on an investiga- 
tion of conserving library endowment funds 
by use of an investing service of a large 
financial house. 

The secretary read a letter from Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the American Library 
Association, concerning the renewal of the 
Trustees Section sustaining membership in 
the A. L. A. It was voted to renew the 
membership and the secretary was instructed 
to handle the matter. 

Charles M. Cartwright, president of the 
Board of Directors, Public Library, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, gave the report of the Nomi- 


nating Committee: Chairman, A. D. 
Thornton, trustee, Westmount Library, 
Westmount, Quebec, Canada; secretary, 


Mrs. Paul M. Woodworth, trustee, Free 
Public Library, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. The 
election of these officers followed. 

Mrs. Paut M. Woopworth, Secretary 


Unemployment and Salaries 


MEETING, sponsored by the Com- 
Ape on Salaries and Employment, 

for the discussion of unemployment 
and salaries in the library profession, was 
held October 20, Rebecca B. Rankin, Munic- 
ipal Reference Library, New York City, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment, presiding. 


SALARY REDUCTIONS 
Ralph M. Dunbar, Iowa State College Li- 


brary, Ames, presented for the committee a 
summary of salary reductions and ways of 
cutting salaries compiled from a question- 
naire sent to the 380 libraries which had 
been asked to contribute to the salary 
statistics number of the Bulletin, June, 1933. 
Replies were received from 286 libraries, 
(75.2 per cent) involving a total of 8,806 
employees. Salary cuts had been received 
in 206 of these libraries (72 per cent) be- 
tween July 31, 1932, and July 31, 1933: flat 
cuts in 107 libraries, ranging from 4 to 60 
per cent, and graduated cuts in 88 libraries, 
from 0.99 to 50 per cent. Forty-three per 
cent of the 206 libraries (89 libraries) which 


had received cuts between July 31, 1932, and 
July 31, 1933, had also had cuts prior to 
July, 1932. 

Prior to July 31, 1932, only 111 of the 
286 libraries replying (39 per cent) had had 
cuts. Of these, 81 had had flat cuts, rang- 
ing from one to 50 per cent, 26 had had 
graduated cuts of from one to 28 per cent and 
4 did not itemize the cuts. 

In 36 libraries (12.5 per cent) the em- 
ployees have been extremely fortunate in not 
receiving salary cuts. 

The hours of work had remained un- 
changed in most libraries; however, 14 re- 
ported an increase and 32 a decrease. Changes 
in vacation had been more numerous, 48 re- 
porting some change. A few changes, 17, 
were reported in sick leave. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, AS SEEN BY THE BOARD 
oF EpUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


According to James Ingersoll Wyer, chair- 
man of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, in the matter of unemployment 
of librarians the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship is deeply concerned with the 
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number of training agencies, their annual 
output, the selection of their students, and 
their alertness and willingness to meet chang- 
ing library conditions by sacrificing numbers 
for quality. He outlined the action of the 
board in the past eighteen months, which 
had been stimulated by this interest, and 
repeated for the sake of emphasis the attitude 
of the board toward present conditions: 

1. Library schools should be encouraged to 
reduce the size of their classes through a 
more rigid scrutiny of applicants, both as to 
scholarship and personality. Fuller con- 
sideration may well be given more generally 
to qualities of leadership, aptitude for li- 
brary service, and the likelihood of place- 
ment, as well as to high academic standing. 

2. In general, the establishment of new 
agencies for educating librarians, especially 
the multiplication of summer courses, de- 
mands continued careful consideration and 
scrutiny. 

3. Institutions serving a specific region, 
particularly the same state, should agree by 
mutual consent on the centralization of pro- 
fessional training for school librarians in one 
or at most two institutions. Other colleges 
are urged to offer such courses as will con- 
tribute to the preparation of teachers as well 
as prospective librarians in their common 
purpose of promoting children’s reading and 
the proper use of books and libraries. 

4. Employers of librarians should give 
particular attention to requirements, both 
personal and educational, for library posi- 
tions with a view to maintaining high pro- 
fessional standards, and they should evaluate 
accurately the credentials presented by candi- 
dates and avoid replacement of trained with 
untrained personnel. 

5. The library profession should take ad- 
vantage of present conditions to strengthen 
its future personnel. Only young people of 
exceptional ability who show marked per- 
sonal qualifications and promise for success 
as librarians should be encouraged to prepare 
for librarianship. 

Dr. Wyer said that 31 library schools had 
reported to the Committee on Salaries and 
Employment a total of 1,590 unemployed 
graduates on September 1, 1933. As last 
year, the largest group of unemployed were 
from recent classes: about 950 from classes 
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of 1932 and 1933, nearly 200 more from the 
class of 1931 and approximately 60 from the 
class of 1930. Those with little or no ex- 
perience still outnumbered experienced grad- 
uates, although about one hundred have had 
at least ten years of experience and still 
another hundred from five to nine years 
of experience. General assistants, cata- 
logers, school librarians, and children’s li- 
brarians in the order given, were the groups 
showing the largest number of unemployed. 
The present enrollment in these 31 library 
schools is 1,101, approximately 300 students 
fewer than last year. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Rebecca B. Rankin, chairman, reviewed 
the origin and personnel of the subcommittee 
and pointed out that the committee had been 
at work only a short time. She outlined 
conditions in unemployment among librarians 
during 1931, 1932, and 1933, and brought 
out the urgency of the present situation, 
stating that the library schools reported 34 
times as many unemployed graduates in 
September, 1933 (1,590) as in December 
1931 (444). In the 286 libraries which 
furnished statistics for this meeting there 
were approximately 500 fewer full-time em- 
ployees than in 1932 and only about 50 new 
positions created. The A. L. A. Personnel 
Division, as of October, 1933, had registered 
648 unemployed library school graduates. 
The Special Libraries Association employ- 
ment file shows this year a total of 208 
unemployed with only about 75 of these 
duplicated in the A. L. A. personnel files. 

Chicago, New York, Boston, and all other 
large cities have a goodly number of ex- 
perienced library assistants, who are not li- 
brary school graduates, seeking positions; 
therefore, a conservative estimate of un- 
employed librarians would be from 2,000 to 
2,500 or about 10 per cent of the librarians 
reported in the 1930 census. 

The problem of unemployment is involved 
with professional standards, it depends on 
educational agencies, it is affected by library 
budgets and financing, and by the dependence 
of libraries on city and state governments. 
The subcommittee has considered the under- 
lying causes for the present situation, namely, 
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failure of the library profession to clarify 
its ideals and purposes; the continued supply 
of new library school graduates in the face 
of decreased opportunities for placement and 
methods of limiting the supply until the sur- 
plus can be absorbed; the probability of 
financial recovery among educational institu- 
tions including libraries later than in business 
and industry; need to discover the methods 
of increasing the number of positions within 
the profession. Specific recommendations of 
the subcommittee included entire discon- 
tinuance of training classes, elimination of 
second and third rate library schools and 
courses, reduction in the enrollment in first 
rate library schools by application of higher 
entrance requirements, or more strict ad- 
herence to present requirements; the more 
widespread adoption of the A. L. A. Retire- 
ment Plan by library systems. 

In making its final suggestions, the sub- 
committee recognized, first, that despite the 
general tendency in business and industry 
toward a shorter working day, libraries with 
few exceptions continue a working week of 
40 hours in cities and 48 hours in towns and 
villages; second, that the use of libraries by 
the public has increased at a phenomenal rate 
during the depression years; third, that li- 
braries cannot count on additional appropri- 
ations from city councils or state legislatures 
for the year 1934. 

Final suggestions of the committee were: 

1. That libraries apply to state educational 
and relief agencies for funds from the FERA 
as a means of placing unemployed librarians 
in their own field of work; 

2. That a share-the-work plan, successful 
in individual industrial concerns, could not be 
recommended for use in library systems 
owing to the prevailing low salaries, the 
difficulty of administering such a plan for the 
benefit of librarians in sections of the country 
where aid is most needed; 

3. That the trustees and staff of a li- 
brary coéperate in a campaign for contribu- 
tions to the library; 

4. That the A. L. A. promulgate state 
programs of increased library service which 
would interest state administrators under 
the FERA to the extent that in each state 
a certain sum might be allocated for the use 
of libraries in carrying on adult education, 


vocational adjustment or rehabilitation, and 
similar projects. 

Upon invitation, Clarence B. Lester, 
speaking for the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, presented a tentative and 
unofficial statement on the use of federal 
relief funds for educational work for the 
benefit of the unemployed. He said that such 
funds might be available for projects under 
library auspices provided these projects were: 
(1) part of an approved local education 
program; (2) adopted by the state education 
authority; and (3) approved by the state 
relief authority. Apparently these funds may 
be available for compensation to unemployed 
librarians, who are in need, for adult educa- 
tion projects whether or not under library 
auspices. 

Gratia A. Countryman, Ralph Munn, and 
Frank Leland Tolman mentioned briefly the 
plans in adult education already under way 
in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
The details and working out of such proj- 
ects, and the possible employment in li- 
braries of these unemployed librarians were 
discussed by Charles H. Compton, Arthur 
R. Curry, Carleton B. Joeckel, and others. 


Cope For LIBRARIANS 


Mr. Compton stated that the Committee 
on Salaries and Employment had been asked 
by the secretary of the American Library 
Association to investigate whether a code for 
libraries would be desirable. The committee 
investigated the whole matter, studied vari- 
ous codes, and drew up a suggested code, but 
finally reached the conclusion that because li- 
braries as public institutions supported by 
tax funds and as non-profit institutions are 
exempt from the blanket code, a special code 
was not applicable to them and could not 
legally be adopted. The committee had also 
found that a very small proportion of li- 
braries could at present meet the minimum 
salary which the committee felt should be 
incorporated in a code; that 993 full-time 
regular library staff employees in the 
libraries reporting were receiving less than 
$65 a month, as specified by the blanket code; 
and that it would cost approximately $150,000 
to raise the salaries of these employees to 
this minimum. 

Louise Prouty, Sydney B. Mitchell, and 
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Mr. Tolman discussed the subject briefly, 
Miss Prouty mentioning that the Cleveland 
Public Library had adopted the blanket code. 

Miss Rankin brought the discussion to a 
close by saying that she did not believe the 


code was applicable to libraries as it did not 
include professional classes or employees of 
institutions publicly supported. 
ReseccaA B. RANKIN, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Unemployment 


University Library Extension Service Round Table 


brary Extension Service Round 

Table was held Wednesday, October 
18, in the Hotel Stevens, with an unusually 
good attendance. Members present included 
Le Noir Dimmitt, University of Texas; 
Helen E. Wagstaff, University of Kansas; 
Mrs. Adela Bittner, University of Indiana; 
Ida M. Gangstad, Celia Harriman, and 
Almere L. Scott, University of Wisconsin; 
Lester J. Cappon, representing the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; and T. R. Barcus and Edith 
Thomas, University of Michigan. In ad- 
dition, the group was fortunate in having a 
number of interested guests, among whom 
was Mrs. Nellie Kohli, of the Public 
Library, Monroe, Wisconsin. 

The program was opened by Mrs. Bittner 
who outlined a plan for the closer coépera- 
tion of members of the group. She sug- 
gested the gathering of material relating to 
each of the different organizations repre- 
sented, this material to include an analysis 
of the organization plans and special features 
of various departmental routines. Mrs. 
Bittner offered to prepare and send to each 
member of the round table a questionnaire 
concerning the material desired and to work 
up this material, when gathered, in the form 
of a report for presentation at the 1934 meet- 
ing of the National University Extension 
Association, to be held in Chicago in April, 
1934. It was further suggested that an 
exhibit of library extension service materials 
and methods be made to accompany this re- 
port. 

The desirability of having a permanent 
secretary for the group, who would serve 
for both the N. U. E. A. and A. L. A. meet- 
ings, was the next subject to be discussed. 
The members were in general agreement 
that a permanent secretary was desirable, 
but after some discussion, it was decided 
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to leave the matter for decision at a later 
date. 

The meeting was then given over to the 
discussion of interesting new developments 
in the different organizations represented. 
Miss Wagstaff told of an experiment con- 
ducted by the University of Kansas with a 
radio book club. Under this plan a book 
is reviewed over the air each day and can 
be borrowed from the university, a nominal 
fee being charged for a given number of 
books. 

Another subject which came up for con- 
sideration was the difficulty in carrying 
on package library service under the limita- 
tions imposed by recent budget cuts. Several 
members reported that an attempt had been 
made to cover current budget deficits in 
two ways: one, by asking for voluntary con- 
tributions from the borrowers, and the other 
by charging a fixed price in addition to post- 
age for each package of material sent out. 
In all cases where these plans were tried 
there was a noticeable drop in circulation 
figures. It was conceded, in justice to bor- 
rowers, that this drop was due to existing 
economic conditions rather than to lack of 
appreciation of the service. Several mem- 
bers reported on simplification of routine 
which made it possible to keep up the effi- 
ciency of the service in spite of reductions 
in budget and staff. 

Miss Scott spoke of the saving made pos- 
sible by printed slips attached to pamphlets 
sent out, which showed the date when the 
material was due, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for an accompanying letter. 

Miss Dimmitt reported that her service 
was no longer circulating books but that 
instead, at a given hour each day, a list of 
persons requesting books is telephoned to 
the state library in Austin, and the state 
library, in return, gives the names of per- 
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sons requesting material available from the 
Extension Service. 

A discussion of tentative plans for a meet- 
ing of the group in connection with the 
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the 


Montreal conference of 


American 
Library Association in June, 1934, closed 
the program. 


EpitH THomas, Chairman 


Visual Methods Round Table 


interested in the topic of exhibits in 

library work met Wednesday after- 
noon, October 18, with the chairman, Gretta 
Smith, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, presiding. Miss Smith announced 
that the meeting was to be a panel dis- 
cussion, and that a group of experts from 
various libraries had been invited to discuss 
informally and extemporaneously, various 
phases of the subjects chosen. The follow- 
ing participated in the panel: 

John Adams Lowe of Rochester, Marilla 
Waite Freeman of Cleveland, Harold F. 
Brigham of Louisville, Charles H. Comp- 
ton of St. Louis, Ethel Farquhar McCol- 
lough of Evansville, Charles F. McCombs 
of New York, Charles W. Mason of Pitts- 
burgh, and the chairman. 

A discussion of the following questions 
was led by Miss Smith: 

“To what extent are exhibits a legitimate 
library activity?” 

“How far should they be expected to pay 
for themselves in tangible results?” 

“Is it possible to estimate such results?” 

Miss Smith: “The idea of exhibits is 
spreading; it is in the air. Some libraries 
have had varied experiences with them; 
some are dead set against them. We ought 
to know what we are trying to do with 
them, and where we are headed. ‘Exhibits’ 
is a vague term. They may be educational 
in nature or used as a means of publicity. 
There are at least two kinds of exhibits: 

“1. The book exhibit—made up of books 
exclusively, selected because of their rarity, 
their beauty, the print and paper, the bind- 
ings, the subject matter, their recent publica- 
tion, or their timeliness. 

“2. The object exhibit—where pictures 
and objects with or without books are used 
to illustrate an idea. Some think objects 
have no place in the library. 


A BOUT one hundred and fifty librarians 


“Mr. Brigham’s Louisville library in. 
cludes a museum, the most expansive form 
of an exhibit, and he can perhaps enlighten 
us as to his experience with a mammoth 
exhibit—a museum.” 

Mr. Brigham: “Our museum is located 
in the basement. We inherited it from 
another institution and the present building 
was planned to house it. It is all right.” 

Mr. Compton: “I fear Mr. Brigham 
holds two opinions of his museum. When 
I inventoried the Louisville library he 
seemed to feel it was a white elephant on 
his hands.” 

Mr. Brigham: “I do hope we shall havea 
separate building for the museum some day. 
A museum stimulates reading, it is educa- 
tional, and yet it ought not to be linked up 
to a library unless it is adequately supported 
financially. If it eats into the library ap- 
propriation it should be forced out. We 
have our main library exhibits in the mv- 
seum. Duplicate material is sent to the 
branches.” 

Miss Freeman: “The Cleveland Public 
Library’s plan is to tie up the book with 
the idea. For instance, the painting, 
‘Whistler’s Mother,’ is coming to our city 
after the exposition. If it were to be ex- 
hibited in the library, as it will not be, we 
would show lists of biographies of the artist 
and of art books about him.” 

Miss McCollough: “During the Red 
Cross drive, our exhibits called forth good 
newspaper publicity and favorable letter 
commendation on the way in which the 
library exploited current topics.” 

Mr. Lowe: “The book ought to be given 
the most conspicuous place and be used in 
every exhibit. It is our business to circu- 
late books. Why do we place books in 4 
window? Is it to attract friends of art and 
literature to come into the library, or t0 
inform people of the subject?” 
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Miss McCollough: “To show that the 
library has books on the subject. Our main 
business is to increase the circulation of 
books, to make them better known, and not 
to have a mere show.” 

Mr. McCombs: “Of course, art libraries 
like the John Carter Brown, the Newberry, 
and the Huntington libraries have a mass 
of museum matter—prints, incunabula, old 
and rare and first editions, and artistic 
bindings. Most libraries do not possess 
such museum material.” 

Mr. Compton: “I am not sure that a 
museum or extensive exhibits are a desirable 
adjunct to a library. I believe that many 
libraries that have them would be willing 
to sell them at a bargain price. I went 
over our reference art department and asked 
for figures as to the time spent in prepar- 
ing exhibits and my conclusion was that they 
are very expensive. The book circulating 
business is our special job and it is a big 
job.” 

Mr. Mason: “Every library should have 
a museum and every museum a library. 
Many people are interested only in things 
they can see. Notice how ideas and proc- 
esses are illustrated at the fair with diora- 
mas, figures, movements, and groups of 
objects. What a wealth of lantern slide and 
film illustration is seen everywhere and how 
few books!” 

Mr. Brigham: “Some day we may 
threaten to put our museum in storage and 
then perhaps its admirers will come to our 
aid in a financial way.” 

Miss Freeman: “Exhibits bring expres- 
sions of good will from people who admire 
exhibits but who are not particularly inter- 
ested in books. They are not book minded 
but may be stimulated to become so by the 
graphic exhibit. Donors grow to love the 
library where they have placed some of 
their souvenirs.” 

Mr. Lowe: “I think every library should 
be associated with an art gallery and a 
museum. I believe in window exhibits be- 
cause we reach many who never come into 
the library or whose interest is feeble or 
intermittent. The constantly changing ex- 
hibits on civic matters developed so highly 
in the Enoch Pratt Free Library excite the 
patriotism of Baltimore citizens.” 


Mr. Brigham: “If you have to employ 
outside help to construct exhibits, it is better 
to hire trained writers for newspaper pub- 
licity which is a more effective medium that 
reaches farther.” 

Mr. Compton: “If we are to have ex- 
hibits let us not have what looks like a 
clothes line of wash on Monday.” 

Miss Freeman: “Cleveland, during the 
depression, used its windows to secure signa- 
tures to be sent to the Ohio legislature in 
the endeavor to obtain legislation for the 
relief of the library. We found we pos- 
sessed the precious heritage of the good will 
of the general public.” 

Miss Smith: “Our exhibits, when thought 
provoking, elicit favorable newspaper pub- 
licity, especially from our most influential 
journal, the Baltimore Sun.” 

Mr. Compton: “We exhibited baseball 
books when the St. Louis Cardinals were 
winning the championship—which _ they 
didn’t do this year. Make exhibits timely. 
Link them up with the news of the day.” 

Mr. McCombs: “We should hire trained 
newspaper writers to write up exhibits or 
any other function of the library. It is 
money well spent. Few library workers are 
competent to write good newspaper pub- 
licity.” 

Mr. Compton: “I agree with that, but 
most library boards think the money could 
be better spent some other way.” 

Miss Freeman: “Very true, but the li- 
brary should furnish the writer with data, 
preparing the statements on which he may 
base his article.” 

Miss Smith: “We will now discuss the 
next question: ‘How far should exhibits be 
expected to pay for themselves in tangible 
results?’ ” 

Miss Freeman: “How can we tell what 
influences are exerted? Why should we try 
to measure results? Bread cast on the 
waters will in some way return to us in 
manifold measure. We estimated that three 
hundred inquiries a month—not a large 
number, true—were brought out by certain 
window displays. Many questions germane 
to the displays were not counted at the in- 
formation desk. We do not do it constantly, 
but occasionally. We think that is enough. 
When Arliss’ Disraeli and then his V oltaire 
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were being shown on the screen, our still 
pictures and lists of books on the periods 
and personalities moved every listed book 
off the shelves.” 

Mr. Compton: “T still think making ex- 
hibits takes too much time. We average 
two days a month working up exhibits and 
one day for labeling them. We ought to 
find out how much time and money they 
cost and not guess at it. Perhaps news- 
paper publicity would be cheaper. Many 
questions about the exhibits asked at the in- 
formation desk are trivial. Our work should 
be in the reading of worth while books.” 

Miss Freeman: “Who is to say which 
questions are trivial and which important? 
Who knows? One of our windows is 
stocked with old time favorites, books of 
merit that were once best sellers and are 
for the most part as good fiction as they 
ever were, but which have been forgotten. 
A notice to this effect has moved many off 
the shelves and the plan seems popular.” 

Mr. Compton: “We change our exhibits 
every three or four weeks.” 

Miss Freeman: “We use book jackets 
instead of the books where possible. Some 
publishers will lend us publicity copies just 
for display.” 

Mr. McCombs: “Some publishers may 
put you under pressure to display books 
you cannot indorse but which they want 
advertised.” 

Miss Smith: “I am interested in reports 
that many libraries in these depression times 
are displaying copies of books they cannot 
afford to buy.” 

Mr. Compton: “Some librarians keep on 
doing things because they have always done 
them.” 

Mr. Mason: “Tf libraries haven’t the time 
to make an exhaustive investigation as to 
the value of exhibits or any other library 
matter, let them secure some university 
student or teacher working for a degree to 
make a research job of it. He will dig up 
the facts and evaluate them for his own 
purpose and to the advantage of the library. 
Of course, the library should supply the 
statistics, which may not be important. 
There is no need to measure results if you 


are satisfied with things that you know are 
good.” 
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Miss Smith: “As we have discussed ex. 
hibits mostly in large city libraries, shall 
we not call on the librarians from smaller 
places to testify as to their experiences?” 

Cora Hendee, Highland Park, Illinois: 
“We have a town of twelve thousand inhabit. 
ants. Our exhibits of books and coins, 
many of them lent by citizens for that pur. 
pose, have provoked general interest and 
brought into the building many citizens 
hitherto uninterested in the library.” 

George F. Bowerman, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C.: “Our exhibits are a 
wonderful success even to influencing Con- 
gress in securing generous appropriations.” 

J. Ritchie Patterson, Public Library, 
Chicago: “While almost every phase of the 
subject has been mentioned, I am moved to 
describe a new kind of exhibit devised by 
the Branches Department of the Chicago 
Public Library. Exhibit experts who visited 
the Henry E. Legler and Frederick H. Hild 
regional branches have stated that the idea 
is original and that it has some features 
which could be widely copied in small city, 
community, and branch libraries. It is an 
historical exhibit of photographs, clippings, 
objects, and pictures of persons and institu- 
tions in the branch library’s own community. 
Each branch also has its local historical 
society made up of public spirited citizens, 
and once a year a large assembly is held to 
listen to addresses on the community’s life 
given by old-timers and new-timers, includ- 
ing prominent professional, political, and 
business men and women. At the recent 
meeting at Legler Branch over two hundred 
persons were present. 

“Parts of the Legler collection are lent 
to banks and stores which will provide a 
window for its display. This is regarded 
by the merchants as good window advertis- 
ing and it is attracting general attention. 

“The whole plan ties up a considerable 
portion of the neighborhood to the library 
and together with the branch’s main busi- 
ness, book loans, makes for standing and 
influence in the community. Photographs, 
newspaper clippings, programs, old letters, 
paintings, souvenirs of many descriptions— 
all related to the immediate neighborhood's 
pioneer or modern history—are displayed. 
Early settlers, prominent public men of 
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recent or remote periods, the clergy, first 
church edifices, schools, public buildings, 
pioneer stores and other early structures, 
early mud hole streets, early school gradua- 
tion groups, early maps, are represented in 
some form and accurately labeled. The 
names of the donors appear on the cards, for 
the answers to the appeal to the branch’s 
clientéle is surprisingly generous and attics 
and trunks are ransacked to make contribu- 
tions to the library’s collection. The exhibit 
is constantly being added to, for it is recog- 
nized as being non-political, non-sectarian, 
and non-commercial. The branches, of 
course, reserve the right to reject unsuitable 
material but the percentage of accepted gifts 
or loans is quite high. 

“John F. Phelan, chief of the Branches 
Department, gives the credit for conceiving 
the plan and working it out successfully to 
Pearl I. Field, librarian of Legler Branch. 
Hild Regional, Kelly, Logan Square, and 
Austin branches have considerable collec- 
tions relating to their respective localities, 
patterned after Legler’s methods, and the 
organizing of old settlers’ societies to back 
them up. As Miss Blake, of the Austin 
Branch of the public library, said, ‘You 
would be surprised to learn the number of 
times we are asked to look up questions 
pertaining to the early history of our com- 
munity, by school children and by business 
people, by organizations about to celebrate 
some anniversary and by real estate dealers.’ 

“Legler Regional Branch reports diverse 
uses of their material. 

“University of Chicago students,’ they 
say, ‘especially sociology students who must 
make a study of the square mile in which 
they live, use our material regularly. The 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, in 
gathering information about land values, 
came to us for data on the busiest corner 
outside the Loop—Madison Street and 


Crawford Avenue. A prophecy of the com- 
ing importance of this corner was made 
fifty years ago and we have the newspaper 
on file. The Cook County Service Bureau 
also uses our material. Teachers recom- 
mend a visit to it by their students as part 
of their class work. All year, old settlers 
come in to recall memories of long ago. 
When it is prepared to change old street 
names, opponents of the change come in to 
find out the record of the man—otherwise 
almost forgotten—after whom the street 
was originally named. The popular series 
of articles in two Chicago Sunday papers 
on early Chicago used just such source ma- 
terial, and one of the writers promises to 
make use of our material in an article 
which he will prepare shortly.’” 

Miss Smith: “Is it wise to exhibit mis- 
used books? I have often wondered about 
that. Books that are mutilated, leaves and 
pictures cut out, corners nipped, covers de- 
faced, penciled and inkmarked books, 
marginal-noted books, water-soaked books, 
stained books—what about them?” 

Mr. Patterson: “In an exhibit of new 
books and defaced books we found ten times 
as much interest shown in the damaged 
copies as in the new books carefully classi- 
fied.” 

Miss Smith: “It is a question whether the 
power of suggestion may not be invoked to 
move some people to go and do likewise— 
multilate other publicly owned books. Some 
think, on the contrary, that it would correct 
bad habits. Perhaps to a selected group 
like principals of schools, it might be help- 
ful rather than harmful. All admit that 
an exhibit of defaced books would attract 
large attention, but why show one of our 
seamy sides to the public. It is not a pleasant 
side to the circulation of the public’s books. 

“Most of us then agree that library ex- 
hibits are worth while.” 


VISUAL AIDS EXHIBIT 


' The A. L. A. donated thirty feet of bulle- 
tin board space which the committee utilized 
in the display of ninety photographs of ex- 
hibits sent in by the following exhibitors. 
Miss Smith sent out the call for the photo- 


graphs, and Carl B. Roden, Public Library, 
Chicago, and two of his assistants, Mr. 
Patterson and Martha Seewer, titled, 
mounted, and installed the exhibit. 

As many librarians were noted copying 
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the titles and the character of the exhibits, 
it is believed that others contemplating such 
work will find the titles suggestive. Doubt- 
less the libraries contributing would forward 
photographs of their exhibits on request. 


EXHIBITS 
Alameda County Library, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia 
Subject: Library Service to Children, 
P. T. A. Convention 


Albany, New York, Public Library 
Subjects: Business Library Display; 
Know Your Library Week 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Subjects: General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs Exhibit; Free Public Library 
Show at Convention Hall, Main Auditorium 
(1931) (1932) 
Baltimore, Maryland, Enoch Pratt Free 

Library 

Subjects: Street Display Windows; Prod- 
ucts Week; Branch Library; Summer 
Holiday; High Circulation; Business and 
Industry ; Women’s Interests; Local Clergy- 
men and Authors; Model Airplanes; Cen- 
tury of Progress Exhibit; Easter Window; 
Window for Children; Art Objects Costing 
Less than Fifty Cents; Galileo’s Experi- 
ment with Unequal Weights 


Boston, Massachusetts, Public Library 

Subjects: Better Homes in America; 
Books on Homemaking; Books on. Interna- 
tional Affairs; Dull Business Presents Ad- 
vantage—Time for Reading; House and 
Garden; Five Room Apartment; Garden 
Books; Display Leaves—Description of Bos- 
ton Library System; Chart Showing Loca- 
tion of Branches; Books on Sports; The 
Jew in Contemporary Art and Literature; 
Gardening Exhibit; House Beautiful Ex- 
hibit 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 

Subjects: Wooden Model of Main Build- 
ing 

Broadway Branch—Bird Books Display 

Joint Exhibit—Four Uptown Branches 

Joint Exhibit—Six Westtown Branches 
at Business Shows 
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Hild Regional Branch: German Books 
Display; Educational Display; Exterior of 
Building; The American Scene (past to 
present) ; Questions of the Day 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 

Subject: Outside Display Case 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 

Subjects: Outside Exhibits—County Li- 
brary Displays, et cetera; Forty Notable 
Books of 1929; Ukraine Exhibit; Business 
Information Bureau; Shaw’s Works (in- 
spired by The apple cart); Home Occupa- 
tions; Political Behavior; Old Favorites; 
Human Destiny (biography) ; An Antarctic 
Library; Circus Books; Child Health Ex- 
hibit; Plays, Featuring Dinner at 8; Flying; 
Love of Books; Divine lady, Barrington; 
Man with the iron mask, Bulletin; Man 
with the iron mask, Corridor Displays; Sea 
Stories; Junior High School Display; Sea 
Books Bulletin; Display Cases on Third 
Floor; Switzerland (outside window); 
John G. White Exposition, Corridor on 
Third Floor; Alexander Hamilton and 
other Historical Romances 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Library 

Subject: Exhibit at 
Exposition 
Jefferson County Library, Arkansas 

Subjects of Exhibits: Miscellaneous Ex- 
hibit in Store Window; Booths at County 
Fairs 
Los Angeles, California 

Subject: Lobby Display 
New York County Libraries 

Subject: Exhibit at State Fair 
Paterson, New Jersey, Free Public Library 

Subjects: Garden Books; Butterflies and 
Beetles (museum) ; Statuettes and Art Dis- 
play (museum) 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Public Library 

Subject: Show Window Displays 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Subject: Reading with a Purpose 
Seattle, Washington, Public Library 

Subject: Booth at Exposition 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Subject: Library Service in Hospitals 


J. Rircuie Patterson, Secretary 
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Work with the Blind Round Table 


Blind was held Friday evening, Octo- 

ber 20, with sixteen in attendance. 
The following libraries were represented: 
Chicago Public Library, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland Public Library, Philadel- 
phia Free Public Library, Toledo Public 
Library, Indiana State Library, Rhode Is- 
land State Library, California State Library, 
Library of Hawaii, and the Oklahoma Li- 
brary Commission. A. L. A. Headquarters 
was represented by Winnafred Jones. The 
chairman, Mabel R. Gillis, California State 
Library, Sacramento, expressed gratifica- 
tion over this representative group. 

The discussion was informal and centered 
for the most part around the kinds of books 
librarians for the blind were finding most 
called for by their blind readers. The de- 
mand for more fiction was unanimously ex- 
pressed. The non-fiction available from 
the government grant handled by the Library 
of Congress is of a high order and is fur- 
nished in generous quantity. Sufficient fic- 
tion is not yet supplied. The round table 
group voted to send a letter to this effect 
to the Library of Congress. 

Other needs expressed were for more 
books on radio construction, theory, and use, 
books of plays both for presentation and 
for reading purposes, and good collections of 
short stories. 

It was the consensus of opinion that more 
books in braille Grade I for adult beginners 


Ti Round Table on Work with the 


should be printed. Children’s primers are 
not tolerated by adults and there is a de- 
cided lack of simple works for grown people 
who are beginning the study of braille. 

The catalogers present made a plea for 
brief reviews to be included with embossed 
books, some of which are difficult to find 
listed or described anywhere. This neces- 
sitates the catalogers reading at least a por- 
tion of the book which is very hard on the 
eyes especially when books are interpointed. 
This discussion brought out the interest- 
ing point that Philadelphia has a blind cat- 
aloger. 

There was some discussion of the “talk- 
ing book” machines now being perfected. 
These machines, using especially prepared 
records on which whole books have been re- 
corded, will bring many new problems to 
librarians for the blind as well as to the 
readers. The librarians will have to meet 
new conditions of storage and packing. 
Readers will no doubt readily accustom 
themselves to listening to the records, but 
to many libraries the acquisition of a ma- 
chine will be difficult. 

The round table was followed Saturday 
morning by a conference between Herman 
H. B. Meyer, director of the Books for the 
Blind Project, Library of Congress, and 
librarians for the blind, since Dr. Meyer 
was unable to be present at the Friday 
evening meeting. 

Masset R. Gituts, Chairman 


Work with the Foreign Born Round Table 


of library work with many different 
races attended the Work with the 
Foreign Born Round Table Wednesday 
evening, October 18, with Leo R. Etzkorn, 


Public Library, Paterson, New Jersey, pre- 
siding. 


Sat people representing all types 


It was a distinct pleasure to listen to 
one of the delegates to the conference from 
abroad, Wilhelm Mianthe, director of the 
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University Library, Oslo, Norway, who 
delivered the opening address on “Norwe- 
gian Literature.” Dr. Minthe reviewed the 
influence of the old Norwegian sagas upon 
literature and the special significance for 
Americans of books by many of Norway’s 
contemporary authors such as, Hamsun, 
Undset, and Bojer. 

Esther Johnston, New York Public Li- 
brary, introduced the question, “Is the intel- 
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lectual minority among readers being sought 
and served?” with a presentation of the 
problem of the intellectual minority in New 
York City. Miss Johnston said statistics 
show that for one person entering the United 
States three are leaving. The immigrant, 
at present, is the intellectual foreigner, the 
musician, the artist, the university profes- 
sor, in contrast to the common laborer of 
former years. Miss Johnston expressed the 
opinion that most libraries have failed to 
recognize the reading demands of the intel- 
lectual foreigner and that the members of 
this educated and cultured group would 
visit libraries on their own initiative if li- 
braries provided the type of books which they 
desire. 

Margaret G. Hickman, of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, spoke briefly about the col- 
lection of books in Japanese which her li- 
brary is accumulating and the unique prob- 
lem which the Mexican population of 
southern California is causing. 

Fannie Goldstein, of the Boston Public 
Library, gave an excellent summary of the 
place of Jewish writers in world literature. 
Miss Goldstein recommended and reviewed 
a number of books in English by Jewish 
writers which could well be on the shelves 
of every library as examples of the best of 
contemporary Jewish literature. 


Ruth R. Robi, St. Louis Public Library, 
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introduced the question of “Adult education 
and racial groups,” for discussion, by advis- 
ing from her own experience that one of 
the great needs of the adult education pro- 
gram with foreign groups is interpretation 
of the American life about them to the 
foreigner. One of the best ways of bring- 
ing this about is to place in the hands of the 
foreigner translations of English books into 
the foreign language which will teach in- 
directly the manners and customs of this 
country. One means of drawing the adult 
foreigner to the library is to work through 
the children who use the library; another, to 
accept every opportunity to address various 
foreign groups of the community. 

Alice V. McGrath, of the Providence Pub. 
lic Library, stated that some members of 
the group felt that a change in the name of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Work with the 
Foreign Born was advisable. Several sug- 
gestions for a new name were discussed, but 
since there had been very little time to 
consider the question the group voted to 
leave the matter in the hands of a committee 
which should recommend a new name for 
adoption by the A. L. A. 

Greetings from the group were tele 
graphed to Edna Phillips, the chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Work with 
the Foreign Born for the past five years. 

HarLANp A. CARPENTER, Secretary 


Young ‘People’s Reading Round Table 


P THE Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, held Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber 17, was presided over by Mrs. 

Mary Harper Willert, Public Library, 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio. The first speaker 

was Sarah A. Beard, Brownsville Children’s 

Branch, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 

York, who read a paper entitled: 


QuEsTING YoutH AT BrRowNsvILLE* 

Last spring on a Saturday morning of 
veritable Sabbath calm—in our Jewish 
neighborhood—I stopped in passing through 
the club room to speak to a black-haired, 
strong featured girl. She was settled, book 


* Abridged. 


open on her lap, in a comfortably battered 
armchair that fits a corner by low book- 
shelves. A door is adjacent. Its leaded 
panes admit the morning sun and the view 
of a tree top below the necessary fire escape. 

“Miss Beard,” said she, looking up from 
Marie Gilchrist’s Writing poetry, “this is 
good. Why don’t you write a book about 
our club? You could, you know.” 

This is not illustrative of her confidence 
in my ability, but of her belief that out of 
Brownsville come clubs as full of promise in 
the writing craft as the one in Cleveland 
set in provocative print before her critical 
black eyes. The incident returns to me, now 
that I have the opportunity to present to you 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


the youth of our library, ten thousand 
strong. If only I can do justice to them—a 
buoyant stream! For, as one comes upon 
a familiar truth in a strange folk tale, they 
seem to epitomize quite unconsciously the 
inner spirit of the traditional America we as 
children were taught to believe in. 

They live in a community of crowded, ill 
featured houses—the depressing variety real 
estate is most prolific in producing at popula- 
tion centers. The sidewalks, punctuated 
with refuse cans and scrawny cats, are their 
younger brothers’ and sisters’ play yard, and, 
so long as evenings are mild, the piazzas for 
their parents’ rest. Were it not for 
occasional glimpses into the fabric of their 
daily life, we could easily misread the too 
tender years at which many of them share 
the anxieties and hardships of their fathers 
and mothers. Our readers apprehend 
readily E. G. Stern’s My mother and I and 
the more poetic Charwoman’s daughter by 
James Stephens with the sympathy derived 
from actual experience. 

Frequently I ask young people I know 
what they really would like to find in their 
ideal library. The consensus of opinion 
speaks for a friendly place, not too large— 
“so that you can find the books more easily,” 
and, above all, personal contact with some- 
one who knows the book collection. Beyond 
those who have the self-confidence to make 
friends with us, there are many who long 
to but are tongue-tied at the appropriate 
moment. 

Our boys’ and girls’ susceptibility to 
beauty, whether available in fine illustra- 
tion or in some detail of background, gives 
me ever fresh delight. The graphic ele- 
ment in books forms a basis for the decora- 
tion of our rooms. The illustrations are 
changed frequently. One day I overheard 
a spirited discussion in the hall on Union 
Pacific Railway posters. The first boy 
thought the artistic quality of one poster 
was marred by introducing the train into 
the natural beauty of the landscape. The 
other disagreed. A very gruff young man 
who, before the establishment of the NRA 
worked in a blacksmith’s shop from 4 
AM. until the late session of school assigned 
him, came home at six o'clock, and did his 
studying and reading after that, surprised 
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me especially while we had an exhibit of 
modern poetry. Perforce he always enters 
and exits in haste, but this night, while I 
was looking up something for him, he was 
reading Robert Frost’s, 


“The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 
Has given my heart 
A change of mood...” 


An unemployed commercial artist had let- 
tered the verse for us on fine paper opposite 
a snowy winter scene. “That’s a nice poem,” 
the boy said, departing. His extremely 
abrupt manner has given him the reputation 
of rudeness, but the scant knowledge of 
him I have acquired piece by piece provides 
a key to his bluntness. We borrow fine 
color reproductions of paintings from the 
Metropolitan Museum to use in conjunc- 
tion with book displays. On one side of the 
library, ivy frames the windows, giving a 
cool greenness to the light in summer. A boy 
who was wont to bring his best friend of 
that year to discuss modern poetry in the 
club room on slow summer evenings re- 
marked spontaneously, “This is the most 
beautiful room.” Now the room could be 
improved in several respects, but perhaps in 
that light, with the pigeons wheeling against 
the sky outside, it was satisfying to the 
aesthetic need of the moment. 

You may have marked the masculine pre- 
dominance of .the foregoing examples. I 
use them purposely, because I wonder with 
this oncoming generation if the custom is 
not passing of labeling a boy a “sissy” 
who admires beauty openly without self- 
consciousness. To judge by their rough 
and ready exterior, all save one of these 
boys could claim kinship with Tom Sawyer. 
The proportion who are not visual minded 
to the extent of stopping to gaze, are none 
the less conditioned unawares, I am con- 
vinced, because they notice elsewhere the 
absence of those details which can mitigate 
the serried ranks of worn library bindings. 

To get down to the heart of the library, 
what has our youth to do with these rows 
and rows of books? Midsummer days in a 
hot city should be a favorable time to 
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analyze reading preferences. For the past 
two years there has been no summer school, 
so the library is an unfettered stamping 
ground in July and August. A proper pride 
in youthful discrimination surged within me 
when an older boy brought up the follow- 
ing to be checked out on vacation privilege 
this summer: Mark Twain’s Man that 
corrupted Hadleyburg, Galsworthy’s Patri- 
cian, Cohen’s Longer plays by modern au- 
thors, Stevenson’s Travels with a donkey, 
Jacobs’ Snug harbour, Dickens’ Hard times, 
Ossendowski’s_ Beasts, and gods, 
Stevens’ Paul Bunyan. 

To go from the individual choice to the 
general. Out of curiosity, on three random 
days I critically examined the circulation. 
I found gleefully that the non-fiction formed 
32, 36, and 37 per cent respectively. This 
was promising, if I remember correctly the 
well known study of Middletown’s adult 
reading statistics. A cross-section of the 
figures revealed, besides the perennial love 
of the circus, adventure, games and humor 
of which we are all cognizant, more signifi- 
cant appreciations. Under the first I place 
Eckstein’s Noguchi, De Kruif’s Men against 
death, and Beebe’s Nonsuch: land of water, 
as partially representative of a dominating 
interest in all phases of science. The next 
group would speak for an interest in the 
social and economic order of today, for 
there were Stuart Chase’s Your money’s 
worth, Lowie’s Are we civilized?, Sullivan’s 
Our times, Markey’s This country of yours. 
There was a healthy proportion of biography 
about all kinds of people: Otis Skinner’s 
Footlights and spotlights, Leacock’s Mark 
Twain, Van Wyck Brook’s Life of Emerson, 
Linderman’s Red mother. A marked con- 
cern for the philosophical, practical, and 
personal aspects of living can be deduced 
from these titles: Maus’ Youth and creative 
living, Edward Hale’s How to live, 
Barnard’s Getting a living, Hoerle’s Girl 
and her future, Malmstead’s Your face and 
your figure, Carroll’s Mastery of nervous- 
ness, and Professor Roger’s How to be 
interesting. 

The fiction for these three days I roughly 
labeled “A” for writers secure in niches of 
enduring fame, “B” for those of consider- 
able flavor and substance, and “C” for the 
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thistledown remainder. The last comprised 
a fair third of the total. Mark Twain led 
in any single number for each day. Sinclair 
Lewis and Charles Dickens were neck and 
neck for second place. Perhaps these three 
appeal because in their individual ways they 
are all avid for justice. 

I must speak of our clubs. We have 
two—one for boys, and one for girls, cover- 
ing in general the fifteenth year. They use 
the same room for meetings and have their 
separate bookshelves to come to between 
times. The girls read from the boys’ shelf, 
which is the best thing that could happen, 
and the boys sometimes deign to take a book 
from the girls’. I have my own reasons 
for thinking these clubs worth while from 
the library’s point of view, but I shall give 
you theirs. 

Many of the conspicuously able girls 
belong to organizations in school also. How- 
ever, they maintain that there is a special 
value in their library club because here 
they have an opportunity to meet others 
with a congenial taste for reading, without 
the competition and opportunism attendant 
on “belonging” to one group or another. One 
girl told me so much time was frittered 
away in formal procedure that they never 
had much time to discuss the scheduled 
subject. After she joined the library club, 
she first acquired the taste for browsing, 
and began to appreciate a book as a beauti- 
ful thing in its own right. She came to en- 
joy time spent in the library, instead of 
regarding it wholly as a place to return 
and procure books in all possible haste. 
Another has told me she had often wanted 
to read non-fiction but never knew just what 
to choose. Finding them along with novels 
on the more selective club shelf, she dis- 
covered their compelling reality. Still 
another has spoken to me, from the stature 
of her seventeen years, of the broadening of 
her interests and the help she has gained in 
overcoming self-consciousness. As she put 
it, in school only the brilliant students spoke 
out in clubs. In the smaller group, all could 
express themselves, and the maturer minds 
had time to make themselves clear. 

The boys have been even more clannish 
about their club. They speak with apprecia- 
tion, also, of the opportunity to make friends 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING ROUND TABLE 


with fellows of mutual interests whom they 
might never have discovered otherwise. 
They head straight for the library to tell 
with becoming modesty of honors won or 
to ask for advice in adversity. You may 
smile at the girl who uses Emily Dickin- 
son’s Letters as the source of her inspira- 
tion in her correspondence with a boy whose 
ambition is to illustrate and write a novel 
in the manner of Rockwell Kent, but I call 
it romance of high caliber. All of these 
young people derive basic satisfaction from 
the sense of being able to express themselves 
in terms of books to their own kind in a 
room that seems friendly to such important 
discourse. At meetings sometimes the room 
has resounded to the clash of stormy opinion. 
In the peaceful intervals between, a benefi- 
cent influence flows out from the half open 
door into the filled circulation room, when- 
ever are seen two heads in the corner, one 
reading from Robinson, perhaps, or Dickin- 
son, to a willing and sympathetic listener. 
It blows away the heavy fumes of institu- 
tionalism. 

Jane Addams has written that “the club 
is an instrument of companionship through 
which many may be led from a sense of 
isolation to one of civic responsibilities even 
as it provides recreational facilities for those 
who have had only meaningless excitements, 
or opens up new vistas of life to those who 
are ambitious.” In Brownsville we are be- 
ginning to see established in fact the truth 
of those words. 

The healthiest specimens of youth seem 
to have many sided interests. Girls ask 
for Huckleberry Finn. A boy consults a 
party and cook book for the program and 
fruit punch he has to supply. An eager 
lad who last year won a medal for his ar- 
rangement of insects—giving us the credit 
for supplying the books wherein he obtained 
his ideas—recently thanked me_ profusely 
for calling his attention to Disraeli’s Seeing 
the unseen. He had a younger crony with 
him, and coming over to the science section, 
pointed out the ones he deemed eminent in 
their field. “Porter’s Moths of the Limber- 
lost,” he proclaimed to this boy, “is a beau- 
tiful book.” And then they took out a book 
on mechanical appliances to help them in 
their latest venture, the making of an arc 
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light. I inquired if they had a laboratory. 
“No,” he smiled, “but we have a table.” 

I see reflected in certain of our young 
people the critical spirit and questioning of 
values that is going on in the external world 
today. In establishing their own intellectual 
independence they are struggling through the 
most difficult part of growing up. The li- 
brary for these is indeed a boon. Here 
they are free to discover for themselves 
interpretations of life, ethics, scientific and 
social theory, as well as books to help them 
develop definite skills, and find objective 
happiness in creative work. 

Long ago Richard de Bury wrote these 
words which I think should be graven over 
the doorway of every young people’s room 
in public libraries, for the benefit of both 
those who serve and those who take: 

“Books are masters who instruct us with- 
out rods or ferrules, without words or 
anger, without bread or money. If you 
approach them, they are not asleep, if you 
seek them, they do not hide, if you blunder, 
they do not scold, if you are ignorant, they 
do not laugh at you.” 

We have found it possible to surround 
our youth with encouragement, without pre- 
tending to agree where we do not. And 
we are warmed with the evidences of their 
progression towards a balanced view of life. 
When we fail, as human beings do, the seed 
of it lies in the shell of self protection which 
high pressure of work induces automatically. 

Whether from politeness or intent people 
usually say, “It must be so interesting to 
work with your kind of a public.” It is 
true that there is here a feeling of immediacy 
to an eager appetite for knowledge. 
Beverley Nichols, in Down the garden 
path, marveled at finding the same phenom- 
ena on the rosebush in his London garden 
plot that appeared in his garden miles away 
in the country. You too, I believe, can find 
similar qualities in youth, no matter where 
you are—though it may depend upon the 
number of rosebushes! 


Mr. MeEtcuHer’s ADDRESS 


Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly, next talked about “Books and 
Young People.” He said in part that li- 
braries have been much slower than schools 
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in realizing that there should be a special 
department for pupils of intermediate and 
high school ages. Whereas for years schools 
have been arranged into elementary grades 
and junior and senior high schools, only 
recently have libraries awakened to the fact 
that juvenile and adult departments are not 
enough in larger libraries but that special 
work with boys and girls of the teen age is 
desirable. 

Adolescence is the period of lost readers. 
It is estimated that libraries each year lose 
as many as 2,000,000 readers in their early 
teens. This loss of readers is due, not to 
substitutes for reading such as movies and 
radio, but to lack of information concerning 
the problem. We need to study the work 
with young people more carefully and apply 
greater skill and enthusiasm to work with 
them. We must gain their confidence. 
Workers with young people should be 
trained for work with adults rather than 
for work with children and should approach 
boys and girls as grown ups and not as chil- 
dren. High school pupils are suspicious of 
official direction in reading. Mr. Melcher 
hopes that soon there will be at least twenty 
men to every hundred women engaged in 
work with adolescents. 

The book supply available to this age 
should be large and not too limited in scope. 
Adolescents see everything at the movies; 
why should we be so careful to dictate what 
they shall read? Books should be truly 
available, not just at the library but also 
at home. If a boy likes a book well enough 
to read it twice he should own a copy. 
Parents should be urged to buy books for 
their children and should have good home 
libraries for the whole family. 

Books in the collection should be attrac- 
tive. A youth often opens a book just be- 
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cause of an appealing cover and become 
interested in the contents. 

Various methods of gaining confidence 
and breaking down barriers were suggested 
by Mr. Melcher, among them being: 

1. Clubs such as those at the Brownsville 
Branch—helpful because in the clubs youth 
advises youth. Boys and girls will oftes 
accept recommendations from their con- 
temporaries more willingly than from older 
persons. 

2. Counselors, who have the confidence of 
adolescents, can do much in promotion of 
reading interest. Informal talks by poets, 
authors, and other guests at club meetings 
are also useful in gaining this end. 

3- Responsibility in training the teen age 
to read more can be broadened by contact 
with scout masters and P.T.A. groups. 

Mr. Melcher quoted his son as saying 
that the high school course in English is not 
a course in reading but a course in history 
and that in recommending books in science 
and sport “you can’t have them too hard.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Melcher expressed 
regret that in library work with senior high 
school pupils so much time is spent in read- 
ing reference books to get ready for college, 
at the expense of reading for pleasure, and 
he urged librarians to make an increase in 
work with young people the next big move 
in library work. 


New Officers 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
for 1934 was accepted as submitted. The 
officers for the next year are: Chairman, 
Muriel Page, Public Library, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; secretary, Sarah A. Beard, 
Brownsville Children’s Branch, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, New York. 

RutH Sten, Secretary 
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Affiliated National Societies 





cAmerican Association of Law Libraries 


ence of the American Association of 

Law Libraries met in joint session 
with the National Association of State Li- 
braries Monday morning, October 16, at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Alice M. 
Magee, State Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, presided. 

The members of the two associations 
were welcomed to Chicago and the state of 
Illinois by Harriet M. Skogh, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield; William S. Johnston, 
Chicago Law Institute Library; Willard L. 
King, Chicago Bar Association Library; and 
Charles P. Megan, president, Chicago Bar 
Association. Responses were made by Ed- 
ward H. Redstone, Massachusetts State Li- 
brary, Boston, and Jean Ashman, Law 
Library, University of Indiana, Bloomington. 

Memorials were read for two past presi- 
dents of the American Association of Law 
Libraries: John T. Fitzpatrick, by Frances 
D. Lyon, State Law Library, Albany, New 
York, and Luther E. Hewitt by James C. 
Baxter, Philadelphia Bar Association Li- 
brary. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30 A.M., 
after which the two associations met in 
separate sessions. 

Monday afternoon, October 16, the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries met for 
its first business meeting. President S. D. 
Klapp, Law Library, Minneapolis Bar As- 
sociation, read his report of the activities of 
the association during the past year. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Lotus Mitchell Mills, Sullivan and Crom- 
well, New York City, was read and re- 
ferred to an Auditing Committee, appointed 
by the president. In Rosamond Parma’s ab- 
sence, Mr. Klapp read the list of new mem- 

ts. Reports of the following committees 
were made and accepted: Reprinting of 
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Te Twenty-eighth Annual Confer- 


Articles in Legal Periodicals, by Helen S. 
Moylan; List of Names in Standard Legal 
Directory by Anna M. Ryan; Bar Associa- 
tion Reports by A. J. Small; and Memorials 
in State Reports by G. E. Wire. 

Helen Newman, Law School, George 
Washington University, read a paper en- 
titled “William Cranch, Judge, Law School 
Professor and Reporter.” 

After the appointment by the president 
of Nominating and Auditing committees, the 
meeting adjourned. 

A joint session was held Tuesday morning, 
October 17, with the American Legislators’ 
Association and the National Association of 
State Libraries. 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 17, mem- 
bers of the association left the Hotel Stevens 
in taxies provided by the American Legis- 
lators’ Association and were driven to the 
offices of the latter association on the campus 
of the University of Chicago. After visit- 
ing the offices, the afternoon meeting con- 
vened at International House. The Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries and the 
National Association of State Libraries 
were guests of the American Legislators’ 
Association. A. J. Small, Iowa State Li- 
brary, Des Moines, presided. Papers were 
read as follows: “Bill Drafting,” by John 
H. Fertig, Pennsylvania Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, Harrisburg; “Statutory Re- 
vision,” by E. E. Brossard, reviser of Wis- 
consin statutes, Madison; “Administration 
of a Legislative Reference Bureau,” by 
William R. Shands, Division of Statutory 
Research and Drafting, Virginia; and “In- 
tegration in a Legislative Reference Bureau 
and State Library,” by Henry M. London, 
Legislative Reference Library, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

The members of the three associations 
enjoyed a delightful banquet in the large 
hall of the International House, after 
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which the meetings and discussion were con- 
tinued. Addresses were made by Joseph 
P. Chamberlain, professor of public law, 
Columbia University, and Edwin E. Witte, 
State Legislative Reference Library, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

The annual joint banquet of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries and 
the American Association of Law Libraries 
was held Wednesday evening, October 18, 
at the Medinah Michigan Avenue Club. 
Guests from abroad, A. C. Breycha- 
Vauthier, law librarian of the League of 
Nations, Geneva, Isak G. A. Collijn, direc- 
tor, Royal Library, Stockholm, Sweden, and 
A. Vincent, librarian, Royal Library of Bel- 
gium, Brussels, gave delightful and interest- 
ing talks. Lorado Taft, well known artist of 
our own country, brought us a message of 
beauty and charmed us with his stories. 
Alice Magee provided a pleasing surprise 
by introducing a singer of negro spirituals 
whom we had heard in New Orleans at our 
1932 banquet. According to custom George 
Seymour Godard, Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford, presided as toastmaster, this 
being the association’s twenty-eighth joint 
banquet, and Mr. Godard’s twenty-eighth 
year as toastmaster. 

In the absence of William R. Roalfe, 
Duke University Library, Durham, North 
Carolina, chairman of the Committee on 
Expansion, Gilson G. Glasier, Wisconsin 
State Library, Madison, presided at the 
meeting Thursday morning, October 19. A 
round table discussion was held, and it was 
agreed to continue the committee until such 
time as expansion of the work of the as- 
sociation should be accomplished. It was 
also voted to send a message of good wishes 
to Mr. Roalfe who was unable to attend 
the meeting because of illness. 

The report of the Committee on Index 
and Journal was read by the chairman, 
Franklin Osborne Poole, Association of the 
Bar Library, New York City. The con- 
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tents of the Law Library Journal and th 
Law Library News were discussed at length, 
and it was agreed that the present pro. 


cedure of publication be continued for the | 


coming year. 


The chair was then turned over to James | 


C. Baxter. A round table discussion was 
held on the problems of bar association 
and law school libraries, many of which are 
common to both. 


John T. Vance, Library of Congress | 


presided at the final meeting of the associa- | 


tion, Friday afternoon, October 20, at which 
the general subject of cataloging was dis 
cussed. Dr. G. E. Wire, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, read a paper entitled “Cataloging 
Law Libraries of under Fifty Thousand 
Volumes.” After the discussion on catalog. 
ing, a paper on “Law Librarianship in 
Private Offices” was read by Mrs. Lotus 
Mitchell Mills. 

President Klapp then resumed the chair 
and heard the reports of the Nominating 
and Auditing committees. The officers 
elected for the year 1933-34 were: Presi- 
dent, John T. Vance, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; first vice president, 
Alice M. Magee, State Library, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; second vice president, 
Hobart R. Coffey, Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Lotus Mitchell Mills, 
Sullivan and Cromwell, 48 Wall Street, 
New York City; Executive Committee, the 
above officers, S. D. Klapp, Law Library, 
Minneapolis Bar Association, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; James C. Baxter, Philadelphia 
Bar Association Library, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Fred Y. Holland, Supreme 
Court Library, Denver, Colorado; and 
Arthur S. McDaniel, Association of the 
Bar Library of the City of New York. 

Full proceedings and texts of papers art 
printed in the October issue of the Law 
Library Journal. 

Lotus MitcuHett Mutts, Secretary 
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League of Library Commissions 


HE regular business meeting of the 

League of Library Commissions was 

held Wednesday afternoon, October 
18, at the Stevens Hotel. Fourteen states 
were represented, and about forty people at- 
tended the session. 

Julia Wright Merrill was asked to re- 
port on the joint meeting of the Library 
Extension Board and the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education in regard to 
work relief in adult education. Several 
school library supervisors were at the meet- 
ing for this discussion. Miss Merrill gave 
out a mimeographed statement, tentative and 
unofficial, concerning the work. Federal re- 
lief funds are to be available for the em- 
ployment of needy qualified persons for adult 
education work when plans prepared by 
state education departments and approved 
by state relief authority have been approved 
in Washington. The initiative must come 
from the state and each state prepares its 
own program. Apparently such funds may 
be available for employment of librarians, 
but ultimately it will be necessary to have 
certification from the local relief authority, 
as to the need of relief, for employment 
through such fund. 

Alice §. Tyler, a charter member of the 
League of Library Commissions and its first 
secretary, was the only speaker at the meet- 
ing. She told of the history of the work 
of the league during its twenty-nine years of 
existence. Commission work really began 
in Massachusetts in 1890, and this organiza- 
tion became a model for other states. The 
first conference of the commission was in 
Chicago in October, 1901. The failure of 
existing state libraries at that time to sense 
he need of extension work forced the public 
library commissions to organize. In review- 
ing the work done by the league since its 
organization Miss Tyler feels that its exist- 
ence has certainly been justified and that it 
put new life into the American library move- 
ment. She raised the question, however, as 
to whether its objectives were the same now 
as when organized, and said she would like 
the league to prepare this year a statement 





as to the field and functions of the organi- 
zation. 

Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, gave a brief 
statement concerning the Library Extension 
Board program and referred to the func- 
tions and program of the board as adopted 
December 28, 1932, at the midwinter meet- 
ing of the league in Chicago. He explained 
the work of the board in comparison with 
that of the league. 

Essae Martha Culver, State Library Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, president, 
gave a few definite items as to the present 
status of the league work and made recom- 
mendations for future work. To recapitu- 
late her remarks she emphasized six defi- 
nite points: 

1. Restate our objectives, by revision of 
the constitution, in a broader, clearer, and 
more stimulating way. 

2. Secure a stimulating fund for the de- 
velopment of state library extension agencies 
as soon as possible while continuing to work 
toward the goal of government aid. 

3. Formulate a state library set-up that 
may in the present emergency be called to 
the attention of investigating agencies and 
legislators. 

4. Strengthen in every way possible the 
personnel of state agencies, defining qualifi- 
cations and setting higher standards for selec- 
tion of personnel. 

5. Codperate always and as completely as 
possible with the Library Extension Board 
whose goal is actually the same as our own, 
and also with other A. L. A. activities and 
groups interested in extension. 

6. Be firmer in our convictions and more 
convincing in our evaluation of library serv- 
ice. A timid or doubtful voice in these times 
of loud acclaim is lost. 

Miss Culver felt that we did not make 
a strong enough plea for a special fund from 
the Carnegie Corporation to extend and de- 
velop library extension service. A special 
outline of proposed promotion for which 
the fund could be used should be made. She 
proposed that a $2,000,000 fund be asked for, 
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and that an outline for a ten year program be 
presented. 

There was a general discussion of the pro- 
posed program for future work. Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado, said that the one big thing needed 
is the strengthening of state library activities, 
and suggested having plans for successful 
state organizations made for use with state 
officials in urging library standards. Leora 
J. Lewis, State Free Library Commission, 
Pierre, South Dakota, made the motion that 
a committee be appointed to make a short 
outline for standards and to study the work 
of various state agencies. Frank Leland 
Tolman, New York (State) Library Ex- 
tension Division, Albany, amended _ this 
motion, which was seconded and carried. 
The amended motion was that the league 
ask the Library Extension Board to make 
an administrative set-up of model library 
laws of different states, the outline to be 
formulated and distributed to the state 
agencies. Such plans were asked for par- 
ticularly by Mississippi, to be presented to 
some legislative committees meeting soon. 
The league felt that the Library Extension 
Board could get this material ready in a 
shorter time than could a committee from 
the league. 

Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado, moved that a committee 
be appointed to formulate objectives of the 
league to be presented at the next meeting. 
‘Lhis motion was seconded and passed. 

At the regular business meeting that fol- 
lowed, Jane Morey, of Sedalia, Missouri, 
moved that the reading of the minutes of the 
last session of the league should be omitted. 
A report of committees followed. Miss 
Merrill gave a report of the compilation of 
the survey of library service in all the states 
as prepared by her at the request of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Because of differences in in- 
terpretation by present and former state 
workers of what constituted local public li- 
brary service, it was felt that the comparison 
of 1926 and 1933 statistics might be inaccu- 
rate in some instances. Mr. Tolman there- 
fore moved that the 1933 survey be accepted 
but used without the 1926 figures. The 
motion was seconded and passed and au- 
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thority given Mrs. Rossell to use the 1933 
figures in the Bulletin. 

The following resolution was read by 
Tommie Dora Barker, A. L. A. regional 
field agent for the south, and H. Marjorie 
Beal, State Library Commission, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, moved that it be accepted 
by the league. This motion was carried. 

“The American Library Association 
through the Council and the Library Exten- 
sion Board has repeatedly affirmed its belief 
in the need for a strong state library ex- 
tension agency to lead in the library develop- 
ment within the several states and provinces. 

“In this time of flux and rapid change 
there are still states lacking any library 
extension agency, others have the agency but 
no appropriation, and still other states have 
made such inadequate appropriations that the 
extension agencies function but feebly, if at 
all. 

“A reaffirmation of the importance of the 
state library extension agency is believed to 
be desirable at this time and it is suggested 
that the following resolution be passed by 
the Council: 

“Resolved by the Council of the American 
Library Association that: 

“The rapid developments of popular de- 
mand for adequate adult education facilities, 
and for opportunities for the fruitful em- 
ployment of the new leisure, the urgent 
need for agencies and avenues for quick and 
wide dissemination of information, ideas, 
and ideals, the social necessity for universal 
wholesome recreation, make challenging de- 
mands upon the library profession and par- 
ticularly for universal easy access to ade- 
quate public libraries. 

“In this time of flux and rapid change 
there is acute and increasing need for state 
leadership and participation in the guidance, 
development, and adaptation of library 
services to meet these expanding demands. 

“The Council of the American Library 
Association reaffirms its faith in the funda- 
mental economy and effective results of 
adequate support and vigorous functioning 
of state library extension agencies in the 
advance of library services to meet these 
rapidly changing conditions. 

“We urge all friends of culture and popu- 
lar education to codperate in the efforts to 
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provide for all citizens easy access to books 
by the establishment of codrdinated large 
scale systems of public libraries, the develop- 
ment of library service under trained and 
expert leadership, to the end that our 
common life may be enriched by univer- 
sal education and all other cultural 
means.” 


New OFFIcErs 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was accepted and the secretary instructed 
to cast a ballot for the following officers: 
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President, Frank Leland Tolman, New 
York (State) Library Extension Division, 
Albany; first vice president, Harriet C. 
Long, State Library, Salem, Oregon; sec- 
ond vice president, H. Marjorie Beal, 
State Library Commission, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; secretary-treasurer, Hazel B. 
Warren, State Library, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; members of Executive Board, Mal- 
colm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, Denver, 
Colorado, and Jane Morey, Sedalia, Mis- 
souri. 

Hazev B. WarreEN, Secretary 


National Association of State Libraries 


JOINT SESSION WITH A. 4. L. L. 


the National Association of State Li- 

braries opened with a joint session 
with the American Association of Law Li- 
braries, Monday morning, October 16, 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Alice 
M. Magee, State Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, in dual capacity as president of 
the former and second vice president of the 
latter, called the meeting to order. 

Following a few introductory words, 
Harriet M. Skogh, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, was presented as member host- 
ess. Bringing greetings from the secretary 
of state, ex-officio state librarian of Illinois, 
Edward J. Hughes, she gave in words 
which kindled the imagination a glowing 
description of a great commonwealth and 
told of the manifold beauties and pleasures 
which it offered for the enjoyment of those 
who visited it. The heart of her speech 
might be said to be contained in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“I welcome you with that warmth of 
feeling the native born is bound to have 
when the home state is visited by known 
and highly regarded guests. 

“Illinois, the crossroads of the nation, al- 
most entirely bordered by rivers and the 
lake, has within it so much of the south, so 
much of the north, the east and the west, 
that you should all feel very much at home. 


T HE Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of 


At the lowest point of the state, where the 
Ohio reaches the Mississippi, is Cairo, far- 
ther south than Richmond, Virginia. Zion 
City, up along the Wisconsin border, is as 
far north as Hartford, Connecticut. There 
is variety enough in between. Motor over 
our splendid concrete roads and you may see 
the cotton and tobacco fields of southern IIli- 
nois; the fruit orchards of the Ozark region 
a little farther north; oil derricks, fluorspar, 
and coal mines; miles and miles of corn 
and wheat fields; villages, towns, and 
cities; acres and acres of hot house flowers; 
factories, mills, and refineries; green pastures 
and dairy herds; a great university; a capi- 
tal rich in historic memories and a metrop- 
olis by an inland sea. 

“Since July 5, 1897, when ‘Long John’ 
Wentworth gathered together in Chicago 
three thousand delegates for a River and 
Harbor Convention, Chicago has been wel- 
coming conventions, and has made greater 
and better provision for the strangers with- 
in her gates. There is no question about 
your welcome here. The contrast between 
the wigwam where Lincoln was nominated 
in 1860 and the stadium, where 25,000 
people witnessed the nominations of Hoover 
and Roosevelt in 1932, is tremendous, but 
the spirit of the city is the same.. Courage, 
initiative, perseverance, idealism—yes, ideal- 
ism, notwithstanding everything to the con- 
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trary you may have read or heard—these are 
the qualities that have made Chicago the 
amazing city it is today. 

“The influence of books is a favorite topic 
with librarians. It would be hard to find 
a book which has had a greater influence on 
civic beauty than the book which bears on 
its title page the names of Daniel H. Burn- 
ham and Edward H. Bennett, architects, 
issued by the Commercial Club of Chicago 
in 1908 under the brief title Plan of Chicago. 
Pictures by Jules Guerin added glamour to 
an already fine piece of Lakeside Press book- 
making. It was a dream, given substance, 
made tangible and workable as a practical 
pattern; and its ideas have figured largely 
in the beauty you see all about you in Chi- 
cago today. Burnham died in 1912, before 
much had been accomplished on the innova- 
tions he proposed, but the plan has been 
carried on. Truly one is reminded of the 
lines which inspired Lorado Taft’s majestic 
Fountain of Time: out on the Midway: 
“Time goes, you say? Ahno! Alas, Time 
stays; we go.’ 

“The Chicago of the literary folk, the 
churches, the theatres, the symphony or- 
chestra, the opera, the shopping district, the 
Board of Trade, Hull-House and the other 
settlements, the foreign districts, the stock- 
yards, the broadcasting studios, the press— 
there is no end to its fascinating variety and 
to all this you are welcome. 

“To the Century of Progress Exposition 
you will be officially welcomed on Thurs- 
day, but the color and light over there send 
out their own brilliant invitation to you 
to spend within the gates of the fair as 
much time as can be spared between the 
sessions of this conference. 

“May your visits there and your con- 
ference here be both pleasant and profit- 
able.” 

Greetings and warm hospitality were then 
offered by William S. Johnston of the Chi- 
cago Law Institute, by J. C. Cahill of the 
Callaghan Company, and by Willard L. 
King, Chicago Bar Association Library, 
who introduced Charles P. Megan, its past 
president. 

Mr. Megan brought some interesting and 
stimulating thoughts to his hearers. His 
declaration that it was Chicago’s purpose 
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to become the greatest law library center 
in the world aroused admiration. And he 
stirred a hearty response in his emphasis 
upon his belief that it was the province of 
law librarians to make themselves experts 
and specialists in the knowledge of legal 
literature and book selection. For then he 
said they might play their needful part in 
aiding the legal profession to recapture its 
love of books and learning. 

Edward H. Redstone, of the Massachu- 
setts State Library, Boston, in responding 
to these expressions of courtesy and friend- 
liness analyzed some of those qualities 
which should be first considerations in the 
minds of librarians who aspire to be a 
credit to their profession and to see it 
worthily perpetuated. “Personality Plus,” 
of Edna Ferber coinage, seemed to him a 
good motto. Strikingly he illustrated his 
point as follows: 

“What your library is, that is, its efficiency, 
its success, and its real accomplishment is 
going to depend—not on any system you 
adopt, not on your classification, not upon 
your Library of Congress cards, not upon 
any mechanism—but upon your efficiency, 
your accomplishments, and your achieve- 
ments and one of the problems that lie 
before us as librarians today, as it seems 
to me, is the great problem of how we 
can make ourselves the most efficient force 
for public service which can be con- 
ceived.” 

Jean Ashman, of the Law Library, Indiana 
State University, Bloomington, also voiced 
the appreciation felt for the warmth and 
kindness with which the two associations 
had been received. 

Memorials to those in each group who had 
passed away since the 1932 meeting were 
presented at this point, Mr. S. D. Klapp, 
president of the American Association of 
Law Libraries, having been called to the 
chair. From the association of state li- 
braries, Judge Charles B. Letton of the Ne- 
braska State Library, Luther E. Hewitt of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association and T. L. 
Cole of the Statute Law Book Company 
were sincerely and appropriately recalled 
and the fine accomplishment of each em- 
phasized. The joint meeting then ad- 
journed. 
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FIRST N.A.S.L. SESSION 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries was called to order by Miss Magee, 
immediately upon adjournment of the joint 
meeting, October 16, with the American 
Association of Law Libraries. The follow- 
ing are sections from her presidential ad- 
dress: 

“A precedent set by presidents of an as- 
sociation is to address, on such occasions as 
these, the membership when assembled in 
convention, to extend the usual felicitations, 
and briefly review the work performed, the 
agencies employed, and the results obtained 
during his, or her, incumbency in office, and 
leave to the convention, the formulation of 
plans for the future progress and greater 
usefulness of the association. Librarian- 
ship in all its phases and methods by which 
we may become one hundred per cent effi- 
cient is the librarians’ coveted goal. 

“The outstanding accomplishment of our 
work during the past year is, in my opinion, 
the grateful acceptance from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York of the munificent 
sum of $10,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a Clearing House for 
Public Documents, the realization of Mr. 
Brigham’s cherished dream. 

“I want now to say that the success which 
may result from the 1933 conference of the 
National Association of State Libraries will 
be entirely due to the splendid coéperation 
and constructive work of the talented mem- 
bers who will appear on this program.” 

Reports were then called for and re- 
ceived from the secretary-treasurer and 
from the disbursing officer of the Public 
Documents Clearing House Committee. 

Continuing business was the appointment 
of committees as follows: Nominations— 
George Seymour Godard, chairman, Ed- 
ward H. Redstone, and Mrs. John Trot- 
wood Moore; Auditing—Gilson G. Glasier, 
chairman, Henry E. Dunnack, and Harriet 
M. Skogh; Resolutions—Mabel R. Gillis, 
chairman, Herbert O. Brigham, and Eliza- 
beth L. Mallalieu. 

Reports of standing committees followed. 
Henry E. Dunnack, of the Membership 





Committee, found, as did his predecessor, 
that economic conditions still hampered ex- 
tension but suggested that each member try 
to bring in one or more persons in his own 
region from an institution or organization 
not represented in the association and extra 
ones as individual members in cases of regu- 
lar institutional memberships. 

Irma A. Watts, of the Committee on 
Insignia, presented three designs from which 
the official emblem might be selected. 

Herbert O. Brigham, chairman, then, 
embodying the minutes of the December 17, 
1932, meeting, gave an account of the activ- 
ities of the committee on a 


CLEARING House For DocuUMENTS 


The report of the Committee on Clearing 
House for Public Documents in 1932 showed 
progress and intimated that a well known 
foundation was considering a grant of money. 
On November 7, 1932, a sum of $5,000 per 
annum for two years was allotted by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

On December 17, 1932, the executive 
board of our association held a meeting, ac- 
cepted the grant and authorized the appoint- 
ment of Edward H. Redstone as disbursing 
officer. On the same day a meeting of the 
committee was held in New York City 
with an attendance of ten members. It was 
the opinion of the committee that the sum 
of money received from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration should be considered a revolving fund, 
also that subcommittees should be formed to 
undertake various activities, the general com- 
mittee to decide all questions of policy. 

As a matter of record, the general com- 
mittee consists of Herbert O. Brigham, 
state librarian of Rhode Island, chairman; 
Edward H. Redstone, state librarian of 
Massachusetts; Harriet M. Skogh, super- 
intendent, General Library Division, Illinois 
State Library; Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, 
former state librarian of Michigan; and 
Mabel R. Gillis, state librarian of Cali- 
fornia. These members represent the 
N.A.S.L. Also on the committee are Robert 
C. Binkley, of Western Reserve University, 
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now at Cambridge; Robert B. Downs, 
librarian, University of North Carolina; 
James Thayer Gerould, librarian of Prince- 
ton University; David J. Haykin of the Li- 
brary of Congress; A. F. Kuhlman, 
assistant director of the University of 
Chicago Libraries; Harry M. Lydenberg, 
assistant director of the New York Public 
Library; and Rollin A. Sawyer, of the Ec- 
onomics Division of the New York Public 
Library. It will be noted that the commit- 
tee represents various organizations which 
have a kindred interest in public documents. 

In order to carry out the details twelve 
subcommittees were selected by the general 
committee, as follows: Committee on Bibli- 
ography, Miss Skogh, Messrs. Haykin and 
Kuhlman, and, in addition, James B. Childs 
of the Library of Congress, Miss Jim P. 
Matthews of the University of Arkansas 
and James I. Wyer, director of the New 
York State Library. Committee on Finance, 
Messrs. Lydenberg, Brigham and Gerould. 
Committee on Methods, Messrs. Wilson, 
Sawyer and Redstone. Committee on Pub- 
licity, Messrs. Brigham, Wilson and Red- 
stone. Committee on Relations with Foun- 
dation, Messrs. Brigham, Lydenberg and 
Gerould. Committee on Document Ap- 
praisal, Messrs. Brigham, Downs, Haykin, 
Wilson and Mrs. Frankhauser. Committee 
on Document Resources, Mr. Kuhlman, Mr. 
Binkley and Miss Skogh. Committee on 
Foreign Documents, Messrs. Gerould, 
Lydenberg and Haykin. Committee on 
Session Laws, Messrs. Redstone, Sawyer, 
Wilson, and, in addition, Robert Anderson 
of the Harvard Law School Library and 
Miles O. Price of Columbia University Law 
Library. Committee on State Exchange 
Systems, Mrs. Frankhauser and Miss Gillis. 
Committee on University Relations, Messrs. 
Gerould, Downs and Kuhlman. Committee 
on Reproduction, Messrs. Binkley, Lyden- 
berg and Wilson. In assigning members to 
subcommittees geographical contiguousness 
was frequently followed in order that mem- 
bers could hold meetings without extensive 
travel. 

At this first meeting Irma A. Watts, 
secretary-treasurer of our association, acted 
as secretary. It was also decided that the 
check-list of session laws would be the first 
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undertaking of the committee. It was voted 
that the second project would be legislative 
journals; the third, collected state docu- 
ments; the fourth, constitutional conventions 
and journals; the fifth, state department 
separates and administrative reports. 

The general committee was in session for 
several hours and completely outlined the 
working plan. The committee also author- 
ized the publication of a document distri- 
bution chart of the various states prepared 
by the state librarian of Michigan. This 
chart has been placed on sale with the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

On February 28, 1933, the Carnegie 
Corporation permitted the annual grant to 
be paid in the current fiscal year and on 
April 1, Mr. Redstone, disbursing officer, 
received the sum of $5,000. 

The Finance Subcommittee held a meeting 
on April 25 at the New York Public Li- 
brary and received a report from the disburs- 
ing officer. It also confirmed the appoint- 
ment of an editorial assistant, and Grace E. 
Macdonald, former state archivist of Rhode 
Island, was selected for the position. 

On the same day the Session Laws Sub- 
committee held a meeting in New York and 
outlined the method for the preparation of 
the session law check-list. The appointment 
of Miss Macdonald as editorial assistant 
was confirmed by the subcommittee and the 
general chairman was authorized to carry 
on the preliminary work at Providence uti- 
lizing space in the State House. 

Since that date the editorial assistant has 
been steadily at work preparing the material 
for publication and at the present time the 
check-list of session laws, 1850-1933, is prac- 
tically ready for print. I have arranged 
to have at this conference sample sheets for 
the state of Alabama. While this publica- 
tion is on the press the compilation for the 
earlier years will be in progress. =. 

It may safely be said that the work is 
going forward as expeditiously as possible 
when one considers the necessity for absolute 
accuracy in every detail. The compilation 
has uncovered many inaccuracies in printed 
bibliographies and many rare items have 
been brought to light which are not found 
in general collections and are apt to become 
bibliographical rarities. 
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It should be noted that in every case the 
check-list has been submitted to a local state 
authority. By this method we hope to avoid 
undue corrections in press copy. While the 
cooperation has been excellent there have 
been numerous delays in the return of ma- 
terial. 

This check-list includes all the reprints 
which are known to the compiler and ref- 
erence is made to the various popular and 
preliminary editions issued by the several 
states. In a few states local newspapers 
have the right to print laws and subsequently 
two authorized editions may be in existence. 
Time will not permit further discussion of 
the many phases of the session law publica- 
tion. 

Prior to the next conference the committee 
will have the clearing house in active opera- 
tion. The check-lists will have been printed 
and distributed to the various states and 
the activities at the H. W. Wilson Company, 
which has been selected by the committee 
as the clearing house agency, will have been 
well organized. The subcommittees have 
been inactive, but during the next year 
several of them will take up various phases 
of their specific work. 

The general chairman and Mr. Redstone, 
chairman of the Session Laws Subcommittee, 
will be grateful for any suggestions con- 
cerning the preparation of the preliminary 
check-list and any person interested may 
obtain copies of the proof sheets. 

The report was received with the utmost 
interest by the membership and the motion of 
A. J. Small, State Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa, expressing gratification and much 
appreciation to Mr. Brigham for his splen- 
did efforts, was unanimously adopted. 

The report of Mrs. Mary E. Frank- 
hauser, chairman of the State Exchanges 
Committee, is herewith printed in full: 


Cuart or StaTE EXCHANGES 


At the 1931 meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries, held at New 
Haven, it was voted that the present chair- 
man of this committee should prepare a 
tentative Directory chart of state document 
exchanges showing sources from which pub- 
lications of various states could be obtained, 
along the lines of a sample submitted, and 


refer the same to the executive board of the 
association for direction as to printing, costs, 
and other details. 

To acquire accurate and fairly complete 
information in regard to present systems of 
state exchanges and methods of distribution 
of state documents, a questionnaire was 
sent to a responsible official in each state, 
usually the state librarian. In many states 
a second questionnaire was sent when an- 
swers to the first indicated that the meaning 
of certain questions was not fully understood. 
Upon completion of the chart, the informa- 
tion recorded was submitted to each state for 
verification and correction. Thus the chart 
is designed to show the sources from which 
a given state document can be obtained as of 
1932. 

The Executive Committee meeting of the 
National Association of State Libraries, held 
in New York, December 17, 1932, approved 
the chart and voted to place its publication 
in the hands of the Committee on a Clearing 
House for Public Documents. As there 
were no funds in the treasury to warrant the 
publication of the chart this seemed a wise 
arrangement. 

The chart was then enlarged and repro- 
duced on a canvas 36 by 44 inches. When 
completed the chairman of the committee 
was presented with sufficient charts to dis- 
tribute one to each state librarian who con- 
tributed information. The balance of the 
charts were placed with the H. W. Wilson 
Company for distribution at $1.25 per copy, 
postage prepaid. 

On September 30, your chairman ad- 
dressed a letter to the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany as to the status of the chart along the 
following lines: “Had there been a demand 
for the chart, and if so to what extent? 
Have there been any comments or criticisms 
as to its makeup?” 

The reply disclosed that forty-nine copies 
had been sold and that the total receipts 
from their sale were $60.89. No comments 
or criticisms were included in the letter. 

In closing I would suggest that the State 
Exchanges Committee be discharged and 
future activities in relation to state exchanges 
be handled by the Committee on a Clearing 
House for Public Documents; that this latter 
committee be instructed to keep the chart 
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up to date to meet the changing policies of 
distribution adopted by each state. Without 
this check-up the chart will be worthless. 

Finally, I wish to acknowledge my grati- 
tude to Miss Marjorie E. Hazard of the 
State and Federal Documents Department, 
Michigan State Library, who gathered and 
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recorded the data, and to Mr. A. F. Kuhl. 
man, Chicago University Libraries, who 
supervised the drafting and printing. If the 
chart meets with the approval of the associa. 
tion and fills the need anticipated for it, we 
who have worked on its preparation shall | 
feel amply rewarded. 


JOINT SESSIONS WITH 4. L. 4. AND 4. A. L. L. 


On the afternoon of October 16, a meet- 
ing was held with the American Legislators’ 
Association and the American Association 
of Law Libraries, Herman H. B. Meyer, 
Library of Congress, presiding. 

The first speakers, Mr. Belknap and Miss 
Magee, in turn, told of their gratification 
that the joint conference had been arranged. 
Miss Magee gave particular praise to the 
work being directed by Senator Toll. Mr. 
Belknap interested his hearers with some ac- 
count of the first Interstate Legislative As- 
sembly at Washington, February, 1933, and 
of the regional conference of legislators at 
Asheville, North Carolina, in September, 
1932. 

Henry W. Toll, executive director, 
American Legislators’ Association, the next 
speaker, told of the debt all workers in the 
legislative reference field, including the Inter- 
state Reference Bureau, owe to the pioneers, 
of whom Dr. Charles McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Robert H. Whitten of New York, 
and some senior members of our own group 
were notable examples. 

He reviewed the efforts of the National 
Association of State Libraries, beginning 
with its first convention in 1898, for opera- 
tions uniform and cooperative in state li- 
braries, which were the kernel of legislative 
reference service. Some of these activities, 
he showed, are now the point of contact and 
codperation between the associations in an 
attempt for a fundamentally uniform type 
of service and an attack upon the chaotic sys- 
tem of state reporting and printing. 

In the absence of Grace M. Sherwood, 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Providence, 
Rhode Island, her paper, “Special Legisla- 
tive Documents” was read by Rodney L. 
Mott of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. 


For lack of space the text of this report, 
which coérdinates the publications discussed 
so well and presents their purpose so lucidly, 
can be given only in our fuller proceedings. 

In closing Miss Sherwood said: 

“I have mentioned the special legislative 
documents of our state fully because the 
home ground is familiar and touched lightly 
upon a few other states for comparative 
purposes in order to supply ammunition for 
this opening engagement of the Battle of 
the Round Table. It may help you to get 
the range for your own marksmanship and | 
anticipate that you will shoot this document 
full of holes. When the smoke has cleared 
away, we shall make a collection of the 
documentary weapons best fitted to direct 
a straightforward fire of substantial ref- 
erence material for that winter general as- 
sembly warfare in those party entrench- 
ments before the legislative rostrum.” 

George Seymour Godard, State Library, 
Hartford, Connecticut, spoke next on “Legis- 
lative Documents and Digests.” Like the | 
preceding speaker Mr. Godard chose his | 
own state for exposition furnishing thus | 
a basis for comparisons and providing an 
illustration of a system of well ordered state 
publications. 

Mention was made of twenty-one revisions | 
having been published and sent to state ex- | 
changes during the period of Connecticut's | 
statehood. Four sources of publications | 
were enumerated with explanation of each 
type—those issued by direction of the gov | 
ernor, those of the supreme court judges, | 
practice acts, etc., those by the general as- 
sembly, and those from special departments | 
submitted to the governor or general a | 
sembly. 

The third address of the day was that by 
Irma A. Watts, Legislative Reference 
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Bureau Library, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
on “Legislative Records.” 

She commented upon the fact that, while 
in every state the journey of a bill from its 
birth is recorded in one or more places, 
unless there is special provision for giving 
out information about it, the public is apt to 
experience great difficulty in securing any 
adequate or accurate knowledge about legis- 
lation. Complicating the difficulty, she 
showed, is the fact that, in the rush of 
legislative action, the clerical force is over- 
whelmed and cannot possibly give an extra 
service intelligently. 

The paper dealt specifically with the Penn- 
sylvania system and pointed out that at the 
end of each week information is complete 
in the legislative reference bureau and no 
other place and that it has been obtained only 
by the most expert and rapid reporting. In 
illustration : 

“During the last hectic days of the legis- 
lature the bureau’s reporters will dispatch 
their notes by page to the bureau several 
times during the sitting of a particular ses- 
sion, so that every effort can be made to keep 
the docket information up to date. 

It is evident that the person keeping this 
record must have a thorough knowledge of 
legislative procedure, for one of the most 
important functions of the record is to safe- 
guard the action taken on the respective 
bills. 

It can be readily understood that when a 
mass of bills is being rushed through the 
legislative mill, and the various clerks on 
duty are working day and night, errors will 
creep in and it has happened that a bill 
through such an error has skipped a reading 
or been scheduled for the same reading 
twice, and here is where the docket of the 
legislative reference bureau serves as a 
watchdog to circumvent such discrepancies. 

As soon as it is apparent to the person 
posting the docket that an action is not in 
Proper sequence, the parliamentarian of the 
house, or the secretary of the senate, depend- 
ing upon the position of the bill, is notified, 
and a check of the action of the bill is re- 
quested.” 

Edna Dean Bulloch, Legislative Reference 
Bureau Library, Lincoln, Nebraska, was the 
last speaker and brought to her remarks 
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the ripe judgment and experience of one long 
engaged in this highly specialized branch of 
the profession. 

The joint session Tuesday morning, 
October 17, was presided over by Senator 
Toll and devoted entirely to the report of 
the Committee to Draft a Model Legislative 
Reference Bill. 

The report was made by Edwin E. Witte, 
State Legislative Reference Library, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and the discussion in which 
John H. Fertig, Joseph P. Chamberlain, A. 
N. Moore, Miss Bulloch, and others joined 
was illuminating. The point occupying prin- 
cipal attention was consideration of the 
propriety of drawing bills except by specific 
request of an official. Practices differed con- 
siderably. This and other important aspects 
of the subject having attention will be given 
more extended reporting later. 

The session then recessed for lunch. 

Before resuming business, in which the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
joined in the afternoon, the American 
Legislators’ Association provided for the 
transportation of both associations to Inter- 
national House, University of Chicago. En 
route a most interesting visit was made to 
the offices of the Interstate Reference Bu- 
reau and of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, Senator Toll acting as host. 

With A. J. Small, presiding at a three 
cornered meeting, John H. Fertig, State 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, was the first speaker, his sub- 
ject being “Hints on Bill Drafting.” Not 
differently from several other papers pre- 
sented at this conference, it is felt by the 
reporter that an abstract of this address 
would be too limited to convey even a slight 
sense of its value. It is well, therefore, that 
its complete text is to be elsewhere published. 
Fundamental training of the bill drafter, 
requisite working tools, the subject, clear- 
ness of phraseology, referential legislation, 
arrangement of material numbering systems, 
and title are the main heads under which 
the dissertation is developed. Mr. Fertig’s 
address will be published in a Legislative 
reference manual to be issued by the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association in 1934. 

E. E. Brossard, reviser of statutes, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, next spoke on “Statutory 
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Revision.” He frankly declared himself a 
propagandist for the Wisconsin system of 
continuous statutory revision and annotation 
biennially. His account of the development 
of this method and his brief on its demon- 
strated practicability and soundness is a real 
contribution to our professional literature 
and will also be preserved in complete form. 
Mr. Brossard’s address will be published in 
the Legislative reference manual referred to 
above. 

In the interesting discussion which fol- 
lowed, Gilson G. Glasier, State Library, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and others took part. 


BANQUET OF LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE AND 
Law LIBRARIANS 


White-haired genial Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain, father of the Legislative Counsel of 
Congress, who spoke to law librarians at the 
banquet sponsored by the American Legis- 
lators’ Association at International House, 
Tuesday evening, October 17, had an inter- 
esting comment on the history of legislative 
reference work which has been a great part 
of his career. 

“Tt’s been almost a century of progress in 
this profession of ours since Dr. Charles 
McCarthy of Wisconsin began legislative 
reference work thirty years ago,” he said. 
“At first congressmen regarded legislative 
reference librarians as a pack of school 
teachers, good grammarians, who should 
have nothing to do with law making. Then 
the feeling grew that legislators should know 
enough to draft their own bills, without hav- 
ing part of their work done for them. But 
now bill drafting committees of Congress 
and the state legislatures are aware of the 
value of their legislative reference depart- 
ments and work in close coérdination with 
them.” 

The value of these reference bureaus as 
a defense against “clever people,” employed 
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by outside interests to befuddle with their 
criticism of new bills, he also pointed out, 
Dr. Chamberlain paid tribute to Dr 
McCarthy, who was the first in the field to 
show legislative reference work as Practical, | 
and to Ernest Freund, who made legislation 
a “respectable college course” at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago many years ago. Dr, 
Chamberlain’s address will be published in 
the Legislative reference manual to be issued 
by the American Legislators’ Association. 
Edwin E. Witte, second speaker at the | 
banquet, gave amusing as well as serious 
reminiscences of his work in the field which 
he has just relinquished, after more than 
eleven years’ service. Being queried by a 
woman “checking up” on two offers of 
marriage received through a matrimonial 
bureau was one of the lighter questions he 
had met. Being accused of divulging conf- 
dential information by a legislator, who him. 
self had caused the leak through newspaper 
reporters, was a more serious matter. But 
going on and doing the best job possible, he 
explained, was the only way to regain lost 
confidence and keep it. ' 
Knowledge of how government functions 
is one of the services the legislative reference 
librarian should bring to the legislator, Dr. 
Witte remarked. Developing a “professional | 
attitude” in the work and playing open and 
aboveboard, even to the signing of names to © 
every piece of research going out from the 
bureau, were other pieces of advice he gave. 
About eighty guests attended the banquet, | 
held jointly with the American Association | 
of Law Libraries and the American Legis | 
lators’ Association. Mr. Godard made a | 
motion calling for a strong expression of 
appreciation to Senator Toll and all who as- 
sisted with the joint conference for the pleas- | 
ant, instructive and enlightening nature of | 
the program that had been enjoyed, which 
being seconded, was unanimously adopted. | 


JOINT SESSION WITH PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Wednesday afternoon, October 18, the as- 
sociation met with the A. L. A. Public Doc- 
uments Committee, Miss Magee presiding. 

Leading off, Senator H. W. Toll spoke 
on “Public Reporting and Printing; a Field 


for Research.” Categorically, he set down | 
publications of legislative origin and in his 
words threw the “spot-light” on many 
glaringly faulty, confused and inadequate 
systems. Using the always effective illus 
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tration of dollars and cents, he showed the 
wide variation in practice; a certain state 
running a bill of over $1,000,000 for print- 
ing, another $30,000, and he drew the con- 
clusion that one might be spending too 
much, the other, too little. 

The foregoing is the substance of a part 
of his text which introduced a plan for a 
survey which is being formulated as a proj- 
ect for the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion in the field under discussion. 

Herbert O. Brigham next reviewed the 
genesis and development of the Public Docu- 
ments Clearing House, being established by 
the National Association of State Libraries 
under direction of its committee, headed by 
himself as chairman. Speaking for a differ- 
ent group, his remarks were, in the main, 
the same as those which created such inter- 
est earlier and were set down in this report 
for the first session. They will, therefore, 
not be repeated here. 

David J. Haykin spoke on “Trends in the 
Publication of State Documents” and 
A. F. Kuhlman followed on “The Need for 
a Working Bibliography of State Docu- 
ments.” 

Copy for these two final important ad- 
dresses of the day are not in hand. It is 
hoped they may be available for suitable 
recording in another place. 


EXCHANGE AND DIstTRIBUTION OF STATE 
PUBLICATIONS 


The summary of the practices of Ameri- 
can states in the distribution and exchange 
of their publications that follows is based 
primarily upon the information contained in 
the verified questionnaires that Mrs. Frank- 
hauser employed in the preparation of the 
Directory chart of state document ex- 
changes, discussed in Mrs. Frankhauser’s 
report printed earlier in these proceedings. 
The information thus obtained was supple- 
mented by Jerome K. Wilcox, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, on the basis of informa- 
tion compiled by him, particularly in regard 
to legislative handbooks and blue books. It 
was also amplified for the geological survey 
reports by means of the survey made by the 
National Research Council of the activities 
and publications of the geological survey 
Organizations of the various states as re- 
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ported in its Bulletin No. 88, November, 
1932. The compilation that follows was 
made by A. F. Kuhlman, chairman of 
the A. L. A. Public Documents Committee: 


Alabama 


Under the law of Alabama the exchange 
official is the director of the department of 
archives and history at Montgomery. Ex- 
changes are reciprocal and are sent prepaid. 
Publications sent by him as exchanges to 
state libraries consist of separate reprints of 
laws, slip laws, the Alabama official and 
statistical register, legislative journals, rules, 
reports and documents, special legislative 
investigating commission reports, and re- 
ports of state officials and departments. 
Court reports and advance sheets are dis- 
tributed by the state library. Codes, re- 
vised statutes, and session laws are sold by 
the secretary of state. Unbound current 
legislative journals and digests of bills may 
be procured from him upon request. Re- 
ports and publications of charitable institu- 
tions are sent out from those institutions. 
The agricultural experiment station publi- 
cations are obtainable from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, and the pub- 
lications of the bar association from its 
secretary at Birmingham. The geological 
survey publications and the university pub- 
lications are distributed by the University of 
Alabama at University. The department of 
archives and history distributes its own 
publications. 


Arizona 


Arizona exchanges with government li- 
braries are controlled by the state librarian. 
Exchanges are reciprocal with sister states. 
Shipments are prepaid and are made ap- 
proximately three times a year. The publi- 
cations distributed include court reports, 
codes, revised statutes, session laws, subject 
compilations of laws, directories of each 
general assembly, blue books, bills, journals, 
rules, and departmental and institutional 
(except those of the university) reports. 
Advance sheets of court reports and sepa- 
rate reprints and slip laws are not issued. 
Legislative digests of bills and collected re- 
ports of state officials and departments are 
not distributed. Publications of the agricul- 
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tural experiment station, and of the univer- 
sity are sent upon request direct from the 
University of Arizona, Tucson. Geological 
survey publications may be secured from the 
Arizona Bureau of Mines at the university. 
The state historian at Phoenix publishes and 
distributes quarterly the Arizona Historical 
Review. 


Arkansas 


The distribution of public documents is 
not centralized in Arkansas. Exchange is 
not fully controlled by law, although the 
Arkansas History Commission is supposed 
to receive fifty copies of official publications 
for distribution. Shipments are irregular 
and prepaid. Publications distributed as ex- 
changes to state libraries by the state li- 
brary, Little Rock, are court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, journals, rules, 
and reports. The biennial report of the 
secretary of state, containing some con- 
densed departmental reports, is essentially 
the blue book, and is sent by him upon 
request. He also distributes a broadside 
called Arkansas Official Register. State 
oficial and departmental reports are sent 
upon request by the individual departments. 
Charitable, educational, and penal reports 
and publications are sent by these institu- 
tions upon request. The publications of the 
agricultural experiment station are dis- 
tributed by the state college of agriculture, 
Fayetteville; of the bar association by its 
president at Fort Smith; of the geological 
survey by the state geologist at Little Rock 
(the biennial reports are distributed by the 
secretary of state) ; of the free library serv- 
ice bureau by the bureau in the state 
department of education and those of the 
university by the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. The Arkansas Historical 
Commission, Little Rock, distributes its 
own reports. 


California 


The exchange materials of California are 
handled in part by the state bureau of publi- 
cations and documents, according to the 1931 
statutes, chapter 412. Those distributed by 
the secretary of state are court reports, ses- 
sion laws, blue books, rosters of state, 
county, city and township officials, bound 
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journals, collected reports of 
officials and departments. 


the state 
No codes or re 
vised statutes are published by the state, 
Subject compilations of laws are distributed 


by the issuing offices. Separate reprints of 
laws, slip laws, legislative bills, and current 
unbound journals are obtainable from the 
state library. Legislative handbooks an 
rules may be had from the legislature. 
Special legislative investigating commission 
reports are distributed by the commissions, 
Distribution of separate departmental re- 
ports is controlled by the departments direct, 
The agricultural experiment station publica- 
tions are distributed by the college of agri- 
culture, Berkeley; those of the California 
Bar Association by its secretary at Los 
Angeles; state geological publications by 
the division of mines, department of natural 
resources, San Francisco; those of the his- 
torical society by the California State His- 
torical Association, Berkeley; those in li- 
brary extension service by the California 
State Library, Sacramento; and those of the 
universities by the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the University of Souther 
California, Los Angeles. 


Colorado 


The distribution of material is not cen- 
tralized in Colorado. Exchange is recipro- 
cal with other states and documents are 
sent biennially and prepaid. Court reports, 
codes, revised statutes, and session laws are 
distributed by the Supreme Court Library. | 
No advance sheets of court reports, separate 
reprints of laws, or slip laws are distributed. | 
Subject compilations of laws are sent out by 
the secretary of state. He also issues bi- 
ennially a directory of United States, state, 
legislative district, and county officers. The 
Colorado Yearbook is to be obtained from 
the board of immigration; legislative bills 
from the legislature and reports and other | 
publications of departments from the issuing | 
departments. There is no distribution of | 
digests of bills, handbooks, rules, or special 
legislative investigating commission reports | 
There are no collected editions of state of- } 
cial and departmental reports, and separates 
are distributed by the state library and the 
issuing departments. The state institution 
reports—charitable, educational, and penal 
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—are distributed by the institutions direct. 
The publications of the agricultural experi- 
ment station are sent out by the agricultural 
college, Fort Collins; those of the bar as- 
sociation by its secretary, Denver; those in 
library extension service by the Colorado 
Library Commission ; those of the university 
by the University of Colorado, Boulder. 
The Colorado Geological Survey has sus- 
pended publication at present. The state 
historical society, Denver, distributes its 
own publications. 


Connecticut 


Exchange in Connecticut is centralized in 
law and practice in the state library, Hart- 
ford. All official state publications, including 
the Register and Manual and the publica- 
tions of the Geological and Natural History 
Survey, and the Docket Manual of the 
General Assembly are exchanged recipro- 
cally (literally interpreted) and are sent pre- 
paid. Separate reprints of laws, legislative 
bills, legislative journals, digest of bills, 
separate reports of state officials and de- 
partments, and the publications of the bar 
association are sent only on request. The 
state agricultural experiment stations at 
New Haven and Storrs distribute their own 
publications. 


Delaware 


The state librarian handles the exchange 
of public documents in Delaware, upon 
approval of two judges of the supreme 
court. Exchange is reciprocal, when pos- 
sible, upon publication and shipments are 
sent prepaid. Court reports, codes, revised 
Statutes, session laws, subject compilations 
of laws, state manuals, legislative journals, 
special legislative investigating commission 
reports and separate reports of the state 
officials and departments (when available), 
and of the agricultural experiment station 
are sent either upon request or reciprocally. 
The reports of state institutions are sent 
only upon request by these institutions, ex- 
cept those of the educational institutions 
which may be secured from the department 
of education. There is no distribution of 
advance sheets, court reports, separate re- 
Prints of laws or slip laws, legislative bills, 
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digests of bills, collected reports of state 
officials and departments, publications of the 
bar association, library extension, or of the 
university. There are no geological survey 
publications. The Historical Society of 
Delaware, Wilmington, distributes its own 
publications. 


Georgia 


The exchange official in Georgia is the 
state librarian. Exchanges are shipped 
annually, prepaid to other states. Court re- 
ports, codes, revised statutes, session laws, 
manuals of the general assembly, Georgia’s 
Official Register, legislative journals, digest 
of bills, special legislative investigating com- 
mission reports, separate reports of state 
officials and departments, and geological 
publications are the public documents avail- 
able. There are issued no advance sheets 
of court reports, separate reprints of laws, 
slip laws, legislative bills, unbound current 
legislative journals, legislative handbooks, 
rules, or collected reports of state officials 
and departments. The publications of the 
charitable, educational, and penal institu- 
tions and the publications of the agricultural 
experiment station are also distributed by 
the state librarian when available. The 
historical publications and Official Register 
may be obtained from the department of 
archives and history. Reports of the library 
commission are distributed by the commis- 
sion, Atlanta. The University of Georgia, 
Athens, distributes its own publications. 


Florida 


Exchange and distribution of public docu- 
ments are not centralized. The secretary 
of state sends to other states on a reciprocal 
basis session laws, subject compilations of 
laws, legislative journals, and his Biennial 
Report, which is essentially the state’s blue 
book. The supreme court librarian sends 
out the court reports reciprocally. Depart- 
mental and institutional reports are dis- 


tributed by the issuing bodies. The uni- 
versity, Gainesville, distributes its own 
publications. The agricultural experiment 


station at Lake City and the geological sur- 
vey at Tallahassee distribute their own 
publications. 
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Idaho 


In Idaho the distribution of documents is 
divided between the secretary of state and 
the state law library. Court reports are 
distributed by the state law library and 
there are no advance sheets or legislative 
digests of bills published. The secretary of 
state distributes codes, session laws, subject 
compilations and separate reprints of laws, 
slip laws, his Biennial Report (nearest pub- 
lication to a state blue book), legislative 
bills, journals, special legislative investi- 
gating commission reports, and separate re- 
ports of state officials and departments. The 
charitable reports are obtainable from the 
department of public welfare, the educa- 
tional reports from the commissioner of edu- 
cation, and those of the penal institutions 
from the secretary of state. The agricul- 
tural experiment station publications are 
issued by the university extension division, 
State House. The publications of the bar 
association are sent out by the secretary of 
the association, Boise. The historical publi- 
cations are distributed by the state historical 
association, Boise. There are no library 
extension publications. The publications of 
the University of Idaho, Moscow, may be 
obtained direct and geological survey publi- 
cations from the school of mines at the 
university. 


Illinois 


The exchange of public documents in IIli- 
nois is handled by the state library. The 
distribution of state publications that do 
not come under “exchanges” is in charge of 
the secretary of state (see Smith Hurd, Jili- 
nois revised statutes, 1933, chapter 128, sec- 
tion 16). Exchange is reciprocal, liberally 
interpreted, semi-annual, and documents are 
sent prepaid. The secretary of state dis- 
tributes the court reports. The advance 
sheets of court reports are sold by the re- 
porter; codes and revised statutes are pri- 
vately compiled and sold. Session laws, sub- 
ject compilations of laws, separate reprints 
of laws, slip laws, legislative manuals, blue 
books, legislative journals, handbooks, rules, 
special legislative investigating commission 
reports, and separate reports of the state 
officials and departments are to be had from 
the state library. Legislative bills and cur- 


rent unbound journals are sent only on 
request. Legislative digests of bills may be 
obtained on request from the legislative 
reference bureau. There have been no col- 
lected reports of the state departments pub- 
lished since 1897, but reports of the state 
institutions, charitable, educational, and 
penal are found in the Civil administrative 
code which is distributed by the state ]j- 
brary. The publications of the agricultural 
experiment station, geological survey, and 
the university are distributed by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Urbana. The bar 
association publications are sent out by the 
Supreme Court Library and historical publi- 
cations by the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary, Springfield. The library extension 


division of the state library distributes its 


own publications. 
Indiana 


Indiana provides that the exchange official 
is the state librarian (see Acts, 1925, p. 
190), but many of the public documents are 
sent out from other sources. Exchanges are 
reciprocal, liberally interpreted, and are 
sent semi-annually and prepaid. The court 
reports and session laws are made available 
by the secretary of state. There are no ad- 
vance sheets of court reports or legislative 
digests of bills and no exchange of codes, 
revised statutes, or separate reprints of laws 
and slip laws. Rosters of state and county 
officers, the Yearbook (containing depart- 
mental reports) and legislative journals are 
handled by the state library. Distribution 
of legislative bills, and handbooks is made 
through the legislative reference bureau. 
Reports of the special legislative investigat- 
ing commissions, and separate and collected 
reports of the state departments are ex- 
changed through the state library. Chari- 
table, educational and penal reports are con- 
tained in the Yearbook which may be 
obtained from the state library. The agri- 
cultural experiment station, West Lafayette, 
sends out its own publications; those of the 
bar association are sent out by its secretary, 
at Indianapolis; geological publications by 
the department of conservation, Indian- 
apolis; those in library extension service by 
the state library, and those of the university 
by the University of Indiana, Bloomington. 
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Historical society publications may be ob- 
tained from the Indiana Historical Bureau 
and the Indiana Historical Society, Indian- 
apolis. 


Towa 


In Iowa the distribution of public docu- 
ments is divided between the state printing 
board and the Law Department of the state 
library. Exchange is reciprocal and docu- 
ments are sent prepaid as issued. The 
following documents are distributed by the 
Law Department of the state library: court 
reports, codes, revised statutes, session laws, 
legislative bills, current legislative journals, 
digest of bills, handbooks, rules, and Iowa 
State Bar Association publications. No ad- 
vance sheets, separate reprints of laws, or 
slip laws are published. The Official Regis- 
ter, legislative journals, special legislative 
investigating commission reports, separate 
and collected reports of state officials and 
departments and reports of charitable and 
penal institutions are available through the 
state printing board. Educational reports 
are sent direct from the board of education. 
Agricultural experiment station publications 
may be had from Iowa State College, Ames. 
Geological survey publications are handled 
direct by the state geologist, Des Moines. 
Historical publications are distributed by 
the state historical department, Des Moines, 
the state printing board, and the state his- 
torical society, Iowa City. The library 
commission, Des Moines, distributes the li- 
brary extension service publications and 
those of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
are distributed by the university. 


Kansas 


The distributing agent in Kansas is the 
state librarian and exchange is reciprocal 
with state libraries, as well as a few other 
libraries. Exchanges are sent prepaid 
quarterly. The state library exchanges 
court reports (no advance sheets), codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, subject com- 
pilations of laws, legislative manuals, 
journals, and the Directory of State Officers, 
Boards and Commissions. On request, the 
state library sends separate reprints of laws, 
slip laws, legislative bills, digest of bills, and 
legislative handbooks, rules, reports, and 
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documents. Special legislative investigating 
commission reports are to be obtained from 
the state library when available. There are 
no collected reports of state departments, 
but the separates are distributed by the state 
library as are charitable, educational, and 
penal reports and publications. The publi- 
cations of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, the bar association, the geological sur- 
vey, the library extension service, and the 
University of Kansas are to be had from the 
state library if printed by the state printer. 
The historical publications are distributed by 
the state historical society, Topeka. 


Kentucky 


The state librarian of Kentucky is the ex- 
change official of public documents. Ex- 
change is reciprocal as publications are 
issued and shipments are prepaid. The 
blue book known as Kentucky directory for 
the use of courts, state and county officials, 
and general assembly is for sale by its com- 
piler, Frank K. Kavanaugh, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. Court reports, session laws, journals, 
separate reports of the state officials and 
departments, and separate reports and publi- 
cations of the state institutions—charitable, 
educational, and penal—are exchanged. 
There is no exchange of advance sheets of 
court reports, codes, revised statutes, sub- 
ject compilations of laws, separate reprints 
of laws, slip laws, legislative bills, unbound 
current legislative journals, legislative di- 
gests of bills, handbooks, rules, special re- 
ports of legislative investigating commissions, 
or collected reports of state departments. 
The experiment station, Lexington, and the 
bar association, Louisville, distribute their 
own publications. From the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association at Frankfort may be re- 
ceived the library extension service publica- 
tions. Historical publications may be 
obtained from the Kentucky State Historical 
Society, Frankfort. The University of Ken- 
tucky at Lexington distributes the publica- 
tions of the university, including the publica- 
tions of the bureau of mineral and 
topographical survey. 


Louisiana 


The exchange and distribution of docu- 
ments is not centralized. The state library 
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handles the court reports and session laws 
on a reciprocal basis with other states. 
These are sent prepaid as issued. Codes 
and revised statutes are cleared privately 
by commercial publishers. The blue book 
material is included in the biennial report 
of the secretary of state. The department 
of agriculture and immigration also issues 
biennially a volume which contains much 
of the blue book information. (The issue 
for 1930-31 is called Louisiana’s Mes- 
sage.) The separate reports of departments 
and institutions are supplied directly by 
them on request. Bar association reports 
are handled by the association, Lakeland. 
Geological publications are distributed from 
the New Orleans office of the state depart- 
ment of conservation, and historical publica- 
tions by the Louisiana Historical Society, 
New Orleans. 


Maine 


The exchange official of Maine is the 
state librarian. Exchange is reciprocal and 
documents are sent prepaid as _ printed. 
Court reports, codes, revised statutes, ses- 
sion laws, and separate reports of the state 
departments are distributed by the state li- 
brarian. Upon request to the state librarian 
the following may be obtained: subject com- 
pilation and separate reprints of laws, slip 
laws, legislative bills, legislative digest of 
bills, handbooks, rules, and separate reports 
by the state departments, and state institu- 
tional reports and publications—charitable, 
educational, and penal. The Maine Register, 
State Yearbook and Legislative Manual 
may be secured from Fred L. Tower Com- 
pany, Portland. Bound legislative journals 
are now called Legislative Record, and may 
be acquired from the state library, as is the 
case with the more important special legisla- 
tive investigating commission reports. The 
publications of the agricultural experiment 
station, the state geologist, and the univer- 
sity are handled by the University of Maine, 
Orono. The state library also distributes 
the publications of the bar association, the 
Maine Historical Society, and the bureau of 
library extension. 


Maryland 
In Maryland the exchange of public docu- 
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ments is under the supervision of the state 
librarian, is reciprocal, and documents are 
sent prepaid as printed. This includes: 
court reports, codes, and revised statutes, 
session laws, and legislative journals. Ad- 
vance sheets of court reports are sold by 
the state printer. Separate reprints of laws 
and slip laws can be obtained from the 
legislative reference department, and sub- 
ject compilations of laws are sent out by the 
issuing offices. The Maryland Manual is 
distributed by the secretary of state and the 
state librarian. The legislative bills, and 
digests of bills are to be obtained from the 
house and senate clerks. The legislative 
handbooks and rules are distributed by the 
chief clerk of the senate and house of dele- 
gates; the collected legislative documents 
are no longer published, and separate ad- 
ministrative reports are sent out by the issu- 
ing departments. Special legislative investi- 
gating commissions are under the control of 
such commissions. The publications of state 
institutions are distributed by the separate 
institutions. The agricultural experiment 
station’s publications and those of the uni- 
versity are sent out by the University of 
Maryland, College Park. The Baltimore 
Bar Association distributes its own publica- 
tions and the Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore, controls the distribution of its 
publications. The geological survey publica- 
tions are to be had from the Geological 
Commission, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


The public document exchange of Massa- 
chusetts is under the control of the secretary 
of state and the state librarian. Exchange 
is reciprocal as issued, and shipments of over 
four pounds are sent collect. Court reports, 
codes, revised statutes, and session laws are 
distributed by the secretary of state. All 
documents, except the Manual for the use 
of the general court, under the supervision 
of the state librarian, are sent on request 
only. These are subject compilations of 
laws, legislative bills, legislative journals, 
legislative digests of bills, handbooks, rules, 
special legislative investigating commission 
reports, collected and separate reports of 
the state officals and departments, and the 
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charitable, educational, and penal institu- 
tion reports and publications, and the publi- 
cations of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. There is no distribution of advance 
sheets of court reports, and the separate re- 
prints of laws and slip laws are to be had 
by subscription only through the sergeant-at- 
arms. The Social Law Library, Boston, 
distributes the publications of the bar as- 
sociation. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston, controls its own publica- 
tions. The publications of the library ex- 
tension are sent out by the state department 
of education. There is no geological survey 
organization. 


Michigan 


The law of exchange in Michigan is to be 
found in the Compiled laws, 1929, chapter 
22, which vests the authority of exchange in 
the state librarian. Exchange is reciprocal, 
liberally interpreted. Shipments are made 
monthly and are prepaid with a few excep- 
tions, where the second party sends collect. 
The state librarian distributes the court re- 
ports and the codes and revised statutes 
when compiled by the state (additional 
copies are for sale by the secretary of state), 
the session laws, subject compilations of 
laws, Michigan Official Directory and Legis- 
lative Manual, legislative journals, special 
legislative investigating commission reports 
when obtainable, separate state official and 
department reports, and the library exten- 
sion division’s publications. No collected 
reports of the state departments or legisla- 
tive digest of bills, reports, and documents 
are published and there have been no publi- 
cations or separate reports of the state insti- 
tutions since 1918. Advance sheets of court 
reports may be purchased from Callagan 
and Company, Chicago. Separate reprints 
of laws and unbound, current legislative 
journals may be obtained upon request from 
the house or senate clerk, Lansing. The 
collected reports of the state departments 
have not been published since 1897. The 
publications of the agricultural experiment 
station are distributed by the Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. The geological 
survey publications may be had from the 
geological survey division, department of 
conservation, Lansing. The state librarian 
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buys a few copies of bar association publica- 
tions for exchange purposes. The University 
of Michigan handles its own publications. 
Historical publications may be obtained 
from the Michigan Historical Commission, 
Lansing. 


Minnesota 


The General statutes of Minnesota, 1923, 
chapter 143, authorize the state librarian as 
exchange official, and provide that exchange 
shipments are to be reciprocal and prepaid. 
They are made at irregular intervals. No 
advance sheets of court reports, separate 
reprints of laws, slip laws, legislative digest 
of bills, or collected reports of state depart- 
ments are issued. Legislative handbooks 
and rules are not distributed. The court 
reports, session laws, bound legislative 
journals, and a directory, Minnesota State 
and County Officers, are distributed by the 
secretary of state. The state library sends 
out the codes, revised statutes, and subject 
compilations of laws, legislative manuals, 
legislative bills, (upon request), special 
legislative investigating commission reports, 
separate reports of state departments, and 
the bar association publications. The 
charitable, educational, and penal institu- 
tions distribute their own publications, as 
does the Minnesota Historical Society, St. 
Paul. The university and the geological 
and natural history survey publications 
may be had from the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Agricultural ex- 
periment station, St. Paul, publications may 
be secured direct. 


Mississippi 


In Mississippi, exchange of public docu- 
ments is reciprocal with state libraries as 
the publications are printed. The secretary 
of state is in charge of distribution and docu- 
ments are sent prepaid. Court reports are 
sent by the secretary of state on exchange 
and session laws may be secured from him; 
codes and revised statutes are published and 
sold privately. Subject compilations of 
laws, legislative bills, reports and documents, 
and the reports of the state institutions— 
charitable, educational, and penal—are also 
sent upon request by the secretary of state. 
The department of archives and history dis- 
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tributes quadrennially at $5.00 per copy the 
Official and Statistical Register. The legis- 
lative journals are sent out by the secretary 
of state to the governors of the various 
states. Legislative handbooks and rules are 
distributed by the clerk of the house on re- 
quest. Special legislative investigating com- 
mission reports are sent on request by the 
secretary of state. For agricultural experi- 
ment station publications requests should be 
made to the state college, Mississippi. The 
bar association distributes its publications 
through the Law School, University of Mis- 
sissippi, University, and from the university 
its publications may be obtained. The geo- 
logical survey publications are obtainable 
from the geological department of the uni- 
versity. 


Missouri 


Under the law of Missouri, exchange of 
public documents is made by the state li- 
brary, Jefferson City, partially reciprocally 
and irregularly. Shipments are sent prepaid. 
No advance sheets of court reports, separate 
reprints of laws, slip laws, legislative un- 
bound current journals, or legislative digests 
of bills, handbooks and rules are issued. 
Distribution of court reports, codes, revised 
statutes, session laws, subject compilations 
of laws (on request only), the Official Man- 
ual and legislative journals is made through 
the state library. Special legislative investi- 
gating commission reports are distributed by 
the legislature. The latter, together with 
the collected reports of the state officials and 
departments, are included in the appendixes 
to the legislative journals. Separate reports 
of the state officials and departments are 
obtainable from the departments. The elee- 
mosynary reports are to be obtained from 
the board of managers of eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, Jefferson City, and penal institution 
reports are sent out by the state penal board, 
Jefferson City. The agricultural experi- 
ment station publications are to be had from 
the station, Columbia. The bar associa- 
tion publications are distributed by the 
state library; the geological survey mate- 
rials are distributed by the state geologist, 
Rolla; the historical society publications 
are to be had from the state historical 
society, Columbia, and those of the univer- 
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sity from the 


University of 
Columbia. 


Missouri, 


Montana 


The state law library is chiefly responsible 
for the exchange and distribution of docu- 
ments such as court reports, codes and re- 
vised statutes, session laws, subject compila- 
tions of laws, legislative journals, special 
investigating commission reports, and bar 
association reports. "These documents are 
sent on exchange as issued, reciprocally and 
prepaid. Legislative bills and digests there- 
of are supplied by the legislative reference 
bureau only upon request. The geological 
publications of the state bureau of mines 
and metallurgy can be had from the bureau 
at Butte. The Montana Historical Society, 
Helena, and the issuing bodies send out de- 
partmental and institutional reports. The 
University of Montana handles its own pub- 
lications. The department of agriculture, 
labor, and industry, through its periodical, 
Montana, issues the information generally 
found in a blue book. The agricultural ex- 
periment station publications may be secured 
direct. 


Nebraska 


In Nebraska, the state librarian controls 
the exchange of public documents by statute. 
Exchange is reciprocal and shipments are 
sent prepaid. The state library distributes 
the court reports, codes, revised statutes, 
session laws, legislative journals, special 
legislative investigating commission reports 
(if available), and collected reports of the 
state officials and departments. The subject 
compilations of laws, slip laws, legislative 
bills, unbound current legislative journals, 
legislative handbooks, and rules are sent by 
the state library upon request. The separate 
reports of the state departments and the 
charitable, educational, and penal institution 
reports are distributed by the state library 
and the issuing departments or institutions. 
The legislative reference bureau handles the 
distribution of the legislative manuals, blue 
books and the legislative digests of bills. 
No advance sheets of court reports are pub- 
lished. The University of Nebraska and 
the state library control the distribution of 
the publications of the agricultural experi 
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ment station. Bar association publications 
are to be had from the state library. The 
geological survey and university publications 
are sent out by the University of Nebraska. 
The state historical society, Lincoln, dis- 
tributes its publications and the library com- 
mission, Lincoln, controls the distribution of 
material on library extension service. 


Nevada 


The secretary of state is the distributing 
oficial for public documents in Nevada. 
Exchange is reciprocal and documents are 
sent prepaid at the time of publication. The 
documents distributed are court reports, 
advance sheets of court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, subject com- 
pilations of laws, legislative journals, legisla- 
tive handbooks, rules, reports, and docu- 
ments. The Biennial Report of the secretary 
of state contains the directory information 
normally found in the state blue book. 
There are no legislative investigating com- 
mission reports or collected editions of the 
reports of the state departments. The re- 
ports and publications by the state institu- 
tions are issued as appendixes to the 
journals. The University of Nevada, Reno, 
distributes the publications of the university 
and of the agricultural experiment station. 
The bar association, Reno, distributes its 
own publications. The publications of the 
historical society have been suspended. 


New Hampshire 


In New Hampshire the exchange and dis- 
tribution of documents is carried on largely 
by the secretary of state. Documents are 
sent prepaid, reciprocally as issued. The 
secretary of state distributes court reports, 
codes and revised statutes, session laws, and 
subject compilations of laws. Separate re- 
prints of laws, slip laws, the Manual for the 
general court, legislative bills and digests 
thereof, as well as reports of special legisla- 
tive commissions, are not distributed. Re- 
ports of state departments and institutions 
are sent out as a rule by the issuing body. 
Publications of the agricultural experiment 
station and of the University of New Hamp- 
shire are sent out by the university, Dur- 
ham. The bar association distributes its 
publications through its secretary at Nashua. 
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Library extension service publications are 
cleared by the public library commission, 
Concord. 


New Jersey 


Distribution is not centralized. The state 
library distributes court reports, codes and 
revised statutes, session laws, blue books, 
reports of legislative investigating commis- 
sions (on request), of state institutions— 
charitable, educational, and penal (on re- 
quest), and the Archives. Subject compila- 
tions of laws and departmental reports may 
be obtained from the departments. The 
blue book known as Fitzgerald’s legislative 
manual of New Jersey is procured gener- 
ally at $2.00 per copy from Josephine A. 
Fitzgerald, Trenton. ‘The geological pub- 
lications are distributed by the department 
of conservation and development, Trenton. 
The agricultural experiment station’s pub- 
lications are distributed by the station, New 
Brunswick. The bar association’s publica- 
tions are sent out by its secretary at Bridge- 
ton. The New Jersey Historical Society 
also distributes its own publications. 


New Mexico 


The exchange of public documents in New 
Mexico is centralized in the state librarian. 
Exchange is reciprocal with codperating 
state libraries. The documents exchanged 
are court reports, advance sheets, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, subject com- 
pilations, separate reprints, slip laws, blue 
books, legislative bills, digest of bills, hand- 
books, rules, reports and documents, special 
legislative investigating commission reports, 
separate reports of state officials, and publi- 
cations of the state institutions, the agricul- 
tural experiment station, bar association, 
historical society, library extension service, 
and the university. New Mexico has a state 
bureau of mines and mineral resources, 
school of mines, Soccoro, which issues the 
geological publications. 


New York 


In New York the exchange of public docu- 
ments is carried on largely by the state li- 
brarian with libraries and educational institu- 
tions reciprocally and documents are sent 
prepaid as they are published. Those 
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documents which are exchanged by 
the state library are the court reports, 
session laws, separate reprints of laws, 
slip laws, Manual for the use of the 
legislature, legislative bills, clerk’s manual, 
legislative journals, legislative reports and 
documents, collected reports of the state 
officials and departments, geological survey, 
and the library extension division’s publica- 
tions. There are no advance sheets of court 
reports, and codes and revised statutes are 
privately printed. Subject compilations of 
laws are distributed by the issuing depart- 
ments. The distribution of the separate 
reports of the state officials and departments 
is also under the control of the issuing de- 
partments. The reports and publications of 
the charitable, educational, and penal insti- 
tutions are distributed by the institutions 
themselves. Publications may be secured 
direct from the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions at Geneva and Ithaca, from the New 
York Bar Association, Albany, from the 
New York Historical Society, New York 
City, and from the state colleges for teachers 
and normal schools. The state library dis- 
tributes the publications of the New York 
State Education Department. 


North Carolina 


The exchange official of North Carolina 
is in the main the secretary of state. Ex- 
change is reciprocal and shipments are sent 
prepaid as documents are issued. The secre- 
tary of state sends out the court reports, 
session laws, subject compilations of laws, 
and legislative journals. The North Caro- 
lina manual, the Directory of the State and 
County Officials of North Carolina, and 
legislative handbooks are distributed by the 
historical commission. Reports of special 
investigating commissions may be had from 
them upon application. The separate re- 
ports of the state departments can be se- 
cured from the issuing departments. The 
charitable, educational, and penal institu- 
tions distribute their own reports and publi- 
cations, but the state library distributes a 
limited number of these reports. The agri- 
cultural experiment station, Raleigh, and 
the North Carolina Bar Association, also at 
Raleigh, distribute their own publications. 
The geological and economic survey publica- 


tions are sent out by the state department 
of conservation and development, Raleigh, 
From the state historical society may be had 
its publications on request, and from the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
the publications of the university. 


North Dakota 


The exchange of session laws is reciprocal 
with state libraries, biennial, and under the 
control of an exchange board in North 
Dakota. Shipments are prepaid. Court re- 
ports are distributed by the supreme court 
reporter. No advance sheets of court re- 
ports are published. Codes, revised stat- 
utes, the Manual for the State of North 
Dakota, Directory of Officials and Boards, 
bound journals, and collected reports of 
the state officials may be secured from the 
secretary of state. Subject compilations 
of laws are distributed by the issuing depart- 
ments. Legislative bills, unbound current 
legislative journals, legislative digests of 
bills, legislative handbooks and rules, and 
special legislative investigating commission 
reports are distributed also by the clerk of 
the legislative assembly upon request. The 
separate reports of the state officials and 
departments are handled by the issuing de- 
partments. The charitable, educational, and 
penal institutions, the state board of ad- 
ministration, and the agricultural college, 
Fargo, distribute their own publications, as 
do the state bar association and the state 
historical society, both situated at Bismarck. 
The University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, distributes the geological survey and 
the university publications. 


Ohio 


Exchanges are not centralized and ship- 
ments are irregular and prepaid in Ohio. 
The clerk of the supreme court distributes 
the court reports. No advance sheets of 
court reports, legislative manuals, blue 
books, or legislative digests of bills are pub- 
lished; codes and revised statutes are 
privately printed. The distribution of ses- 
sion laws, separate reprints of laws, slip 
laws, official rosters, legislative journals, 
and the collected reports of the state officials 
and departments is under the control of 
the secretary of state. Subject compilations 
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of laws and the separate reports of the 
state officials and departments are distrib- 
uted by the issuing departments. From the 
senate and house clerks the current un- 
bound legislative journals, legislative hand- 
books, rules, reports, and documents may 
be obtained. Special legislative investigating 
commission reports and legislative bills are 
sent out by the legislative reference de- 
partment. The charitable, educational, and 
penal institutions, the agricultural experi- 
ment station, Columbus, and the bar as- 
sociation handle their own publications at 
Columbus. The state geologist distributes 
the geological publications and from the 
state library may be acquired the publica- 
tions in library extension service. The uni- 
versity publications are under the control 
of the Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Historical publications may be secured from 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, Columbus. 


Oklahoma 


For Oklahoma exchange is statutory, re- 
ciprocal, and under the control of the state 
librarian, and shipments are made prepaid 
as the documents are published. The state 
librarian exchanges court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, subject com- 
pilations of laws, legislative journals, and 
the bar association publications. No ad- 
vance sheets of court reports, separate re- 
prints of laws, legislative manuals, blue 
books, or slip laws are published. The 
state election board of Oklahoma City dis- 
tributes a Directory, State of Oklahoma. 
There is no exchange of legislative bills, 
current legislative journals, legislative 
digests of bills, legislative handbooks, rules, 
reports, or documents. Special legislative 
investigating commission reports and col- 
lected reports of the state officials and de- 
partments are not furnished for exchange 
to the state librarian. Separate reports 
may be had from the issuing departments. 
State institutional reports—charitable, edu- 
cational, and penal—are not available for 
distribution and the reporter does not know 
of any published. The agricultural and 
mechanical college, Stillwater, furnishes the 
agricultural experiment station publications. 
The state historical society, Oklahoma City, 


and the geological survey, Norman, distrib- 
ute their own publications, and from the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, may be 
had the library extension and the university 
publications. 


Oregon 


The exchange of public documents in Ore- 
gon is centered by law chiefly in the state 
librarian. Exchange shipments are recipro- 
cal, quarterly, and prepaid, unless reciprocal 
shipments are sent to the Oregon State Li- 
brary collect. The court reports are 
handled by the supreme court librarian and 
the advance sheets are sold by him. The 
codes, revised statutes, and session laws are 
also to be had from the Supreme Court Li- 
brary. An exception is the 1930 Code which 
was privately printed and is not exchanged. 
The separate reprints of laws and slip laws 
may be secured from the secretary of state 
on request. No current legislative journals 
or legislative digests of bills are published. 
The state library distributes subject com- 
pilations of laws, blue books, legislative 
journals, legislative handbooks, rules, re- 
ports and documents, and special investigat- 
ing commission reports, if available. No 
collected reports of state departments are 
issued and the separates may be secured 
from the state library. The charitable and 
penal institutions have no separate publica- 
tions, but their reports are included in the 
report of the board of control, which is 
distributed by the state library. The publi- 
cations of the educational institutions may 
be obtained from those institutions and from 
the state board of higher education. The 
Oregon Historical Society, Portland, and 
the agricultural experiment station, Cor- 
vallis, distribute their own publications. No 
publications are issued by the bar associ- 
ation. The state library controls the dis- 
tribution of publications in library extension 
service and the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, those of the university. There is 
no organized geological survey. 


Pennsylvania 


In Pennsylvania the law provides that ex- 
changes shall be made by the document 
secretary of the state library upon requisi- 
tion by the state librarian. Exchange is 
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reciprocal, and prepaid shipments are made 
as documents are published. The court re- 
ports are distributed by the state library, 
but the advance sheets, codes, and revised 
statutes are privately printed and sold. The 
session laws, subject compilations of laws, 
Pennsylvania manual, legislative journals, 
Pennsylvania Legislative Directory, the 
separate reports of the state departments, 
the publications of the bar association, the 
topographic and geological survey, the his- 
torical society, and the library extension 
division are all distributed by the state li- 
brary. The separate reprints of laws and 
slip laws are to be had from the legislative 
reference bureau on request. The division 
of documents distributes for a fee the legisla- 
tive bills and the current legislative journals. 
Collected reports of the state departments 
are not published. The charitable, educa- 
tional, and penal institutions, the agricultural 
experiment station, State College, and the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Temple University of Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and state college, State 
College, distribute their own publications. 


Rhode Island 


The distribution of Rhode Island public 
documents which is centered in the state li- 
brarian (see General laws, 1923, chapter 36, 
section 7) is reciprocal and documents are 
sent prepaid quarterly. No advance sheets 
of court reports or digests of bills are issued. 
The legislative bills and current legislative 
journals are sent on request only. The pub- 
lication of the collected reports of the state 
departments was suspended in 1922, and 
that of the codes and revised statutes in 
1923. The state library exchanges court re- 
ports, session laws, subject compilations, and 
separate reprints of laws, slip laws, the 
Manual with ryles and orders for the use 
of the general assembly, reports and docu- 
ments, special legislative investigating com- 
mission reports, separate reports of the state 
officials, departments, and charitable, edu- 
cational, and penal institutions. The agri- 
cultural experiment station, Kingston, and 
the bar association, Providence, distribute 
their own publications. There is no geo- 
logical survey. The Rhode Island His- 
torical Society publishes and distributes its 
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Collections quarterly. The library exten. 
sion service material may be obtained from 
the state board of education. There is no 
state university, but publications of the 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, and 
the Rhode Island College of Education, 


Providence, are sent direct. 


South Carolina 


Exchange of public documents in South 
Carolina is not reciprocal, but exchange is 
made with other state libraries annually 
and documents are sent prepaid. The ex- 
change is chiefly under the control of the 
state librarian, who sends out court reports 
and distributes on a reciprocal basis the 
codes and revised statutes. Session laws, 
bound legislative journals, special legislative 
investigating commission reports, and col- 
lected reports of the state officials and de- 
partments are also to be had from the state 
library. Subject compilations of laws and 
administrative reports and bulletins are sent 
out by the issuing departments. No sepa- 
rate reprints of laws, slip laws, digests of 
bills, or advance sheets of court reports are 
printed. Distribution of the legislative bills 
and current legislative journals is made by 
the senate or house clerks. The clerk of 
the house of representatives distributes the 
Legislative manual. The charitable, educa- 
tional, and penal institutions, and the state 
agricultural college, Clemson College, con- 
trol the distribution of their publications; 
those of the bar association are sent out by 
the association, Columbia, and _ historical 
publications by the South Carolina His- 
torical Society, Charleston. The University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, distributes the 
publications of the geological survey, the li- 
brary extension department, and the uni- 
versity. 


South Dakota 


The Code of South Dakota, 1919, section 
6925, specifies that the exchange official is 
to be the secretary of state; reciprocity is 
not required, shipments are irregular and 
prepaid. The secretary of state supplies 
court reports, codes, revised statutes, and 
session laws to state libraries only. He also 
distributes the South Dakota legislative 
manual. There are no advance sheets of 
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court reports issued, but the Northwest Re- 
porter includes these. All legislative and 
departmental reports and publications are 
distributed by the secretary of state, except 
the collected reports of state departments 
which were suspended in 1918. From the 
state college, Brookings, may be had the 
agricultural experiment station publications ; 
from Pierre, where the state bar association 
and the state historical society are situated, 
may be had the association and the historical 
publications. The free library commission 
at Pierre distributes the library extension 
service materials, and the state university 
at Vermilion controls the distribution of 
the publications of the geological and natural 
history survey and of the university. 


Tennessee 


The state librarian and the secretary of 
state divide the distribution of public docu- 
ments in Tennessee. Exchange of publica- 
tions is reciprocal and documents are sent 
prepaid. No separate reprints of laws, slip 
laws, legislative bills, legislative digest of 
bills, handbooks, or rules are published for 
distribution. The court reports, session 
laws, and legislative journals are distributed 
by the state library. The Tennessee blue 
books, and separate reports of the state 
departments may be secured from the secre- 
tary of state. The codes and revised 
statutes are sent out by the state comp- 
troller. The state institutions—charitable, 
educational, and penal—distribute their own 
publications, and those of the bar association 
are sent out by the association, Memphis. 
The division of geology, department of edu- 
cation, Nashville, distributes the geological 
survey materials. The Tennessee Histor- 
ical Society, Nashville, exchanges its publi- 
cations with other historical societies. The 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, dis- 
tributes the publications of the agricultural 
experiment station and of the university. 


Texas 


The exchange of public documents in 
Texas is reciprocal, monthly, and the docu- 
ments are sent prepaid. The exchange 
official is the state librarian who distributes 
codes, revised statutes, session laws, subject 
compilations of laws, legislative manuals, 


legislative bills, current legislative journals, 
special legislative investigating commission 
reports, separate reports of the state depart- 
ments, the reports of the charitable, educa- 
tional, and penal institutions, the agricul- 
tural experiment station, and the historical 
society publications. The Dallas Times 
publishes annually the Texas Almanac and 
Yearbook. ‘The library extension service 
publications are sent out by the state li- 
brary only on request. The court reports 
are under the control of the secretary of 
state. No advance sheets of court reports, 
separate reprints of laws, slip laws, legisla- 
tive digests of bills, or collected reports of 
the state departments are published. The 
bar association publications are sent out by 
the association through the Texas Law Re- 
view, University of Texas, Austin. From 
the state university one may also receive 
the university’s publications and those of the 
bureau of economic geology. 


Utah 


The distribution of public documents is 
under the control of the secretary of state 
in Utah. Exchange is reciprocal and docu- 
ments are sent prepaid as published. ‘The 
secretary of state exchanges court reports, 
codes, revised statutes, session laws, and, on 
request, the Utah Official Roster. Legisla- 
tive bills and current journals are to be 
had on request from the legislature. There 
is no established exchange of legislative 
journals, digests of bills, special legislative 
investigating commission reports, or col- 
lected reports of the state officials and de- 
partments. The separate reports and publi- 
cations of state departments and _ state 
charitable, educational, and penal institu- 
tions may be obtained from the issuing de- 
partments or institutions. The state agri- 
cultural college, Logan, sends out the 
publications of the agricultural experiment 
station. There are no publications of the 
bar association, the geological survey, or 
concerning library extension service. The 
Utah Historical Society and the University 
of Utah, both at Salt Lake City, clear their 
own publications. 


Vermont 


In Vermont the exchange official is the 
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state librarian. Exchange is provided for 
by statute and is reciprocal. Documents 
are shipped prepaid as issued. The publica- 
tions exchanged by the state librarian are 
court reports, codes, revised statutes, session 
laws, the Vermont Legislative Directory, 
legislative journals, special legislative in- 
vestigating commission reports and collected 
reports of the state departments, and the 
bar association publications. On request li- 
braries may receive from the state librarian 
subject compilations of laws, separate 
reprints of laws, slip laws, legislative bills, 
current legislative journals, legislative hand- 
books, rules, reports and documents, sepa- 
rate reports of the state officials and depart- 
ments, and the library extension publications. 
The reports of the charitable, educational, 
and penal institutions are contained in the 
collected public documents. Geological sur- 
vey material appears in the Biennial Report 
of the state geologist. The agricultural 
experiment station publications are sent out 
by the station and the university publications 
by the state university, both of which are 
located at Burlington. Historical publica- 
tions may be obtained from the Vermont 
Historical Society, Montpelier. 
Virginia 

Public documents in Virginia are ex- 
changed by the division of purchase and 
printing reciprocally. Distribution is made 
as documents are issued and shipments are 
sent prepaid. The exchange official con- 
trols the distribution of court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, separate re- 
prints of laws, slip laws, the Manual of the 
senate and house of delegates, legislative 
bills, current legislative journals, special 
legislative investigating commission reports, 
and collected reports of the state officials 
and departments. The Report of the secre- 
tary of state contains the state roster. There 
are no advance sheets of court reports issued 
by the state. Subject compilations of laws 
and separate reports of the state departments 
are sent out by the issuing departments. 
The distribution of the separate reports of 
the state institutions—charitable, educa- 
tional, and penal—is made by the institu- 
tions. From the agricultural station, 
Blacksburg, may be had its publications; 
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from the state bar association, Richmond, 
the association’s publications, and from the 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, the 
historical publications. The state library 
distributes the library extension division's 
publications, and the state university, Uni- 
versity, the geological survey and the uni- 
versity publications. 


W ashington 


The distribution of public documents js 
divided between the state librarian and the 
state law librarian in Washington (see 
Remington’s Compiled statutes, sections 
6967-70). Exchange shipments are recipro- 
cal, irregular, and prepaid. Advance sheets 
of court reports and current legislative 
journals are not exchanged. Under the di- 
rection of the state law librarian is the 
exchange of subject compilations of laws, 
separate reprints of laws, slip laws, legisla- 
tive bills of Joint rules, digests of bills, spe- 
cial legislative investigating commission re- 
ports, collected and separate reports of 
state departments, and the annual reports 
of the state institutions—charitable, edu- 
cational, and penal. Bulletins are sent 
out by the institutions themselves. Codes 
and revised statutes are privately printed. 
From state college, Pullman, the agricul- 
tural experiment station publications may be 
obtained; from the state bar association, 
Seattle, the association’s publications, and 
from the department of conservation, the 
geological survey publications. There are 
no library extension publications. The Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, distributes 
the publications of the historical society and 
the university. 


West Virginia 


There is no centralization of document 
exchange although the state historian and 
archivist is listed as the exchange official of 
public documents in West Virginia. Ex- 
change shipments are reciprocal as documents 
are issued and are sent prepaid. The court 
reports and session laws are distributed by 
the state law librarian; the code and revised 
statutes by the printing clerk of the board 
of control; subject compilations of laws and 
the separate reports of state officials and 
departments by the issuing departments; the 
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West Virginia Legislative Handbook and 
Manual and Official Register, the legislative 
journals and bills, and the collected reports 
of the state departments, by the state his- 
torian and archivist. The clerk of the house 
or senate distributes the legislative bills, and 
current reports and documents. The publica- 
tions of the charitable, educational, and penal 
institutions are included in the Report of the 
board of control. The geological and eco- 
nomic survey publications may be secured 
from the survey at Morgantown. No pub- 
lications are printed by the historical society 
or in library extension service. The state bar 
association, Charleston, distributes its own 
publications, and from the University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, are to be had 
the publications of the agricultural experi- 
ment station and of the university. 


Wisconsin 


In Wisconsin the exchange of public docu- 
ments which is almost exclusively in charge 
of the state librarian is quarterly, reciprocal 
with other states, and documents are sent 
prepaid. No advance sheets of court re- 
ports or collected reports of state depart- 
ments are published, and there is no ex- 
change of separate reprints of laws, slip 
laws, current legislative journals, digests of 
bills, legislative handbooks, or rules. The 
state library exchanges court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, subject com- 
pilations of laws, blue books, legislative 
journals, and the separate reports of the 
state departments and of the bar associa- 
tion. On request, the state librarian will 
send the special legislative investigating com- 
mission reports and the separate reports and 
publcations of the state institutions. The 
legislative bills are distributed by the legis- 
lative clerks. The geological surveys may 
be secured from the state geological and 
natural history survey at the University of 
Wsconsin. The state historical society at 
Madison controls the distribution of its 
publications; the free library commission, 
Madison, the distribution of the library ex- 
tension service materials. From the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, may be 
had the publications of the agricultural 
experiment station and of the univer- 


sity. 





W yoming 


The exchange official in Wyoming is the 
state librarian. Exchange is reciprocal with 
libraries and legislative bodies, and docu- 
ments are shipped prepaid as issued. No 
advance sheets of court reports, special 
legislative investigating commission reports, 
separate reprints of laws, slip laws, current 
legislative journals, digests of bills, collected 
documents, or library extension publications 
are available. The documents distributed 
by the state library are court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, Official Direc- 
tory of Wyoming, bound legislative journals, 
legislative handbooks, the publications of the 
state institutions (on request), and the bar 
association publications. The legislative 
bills may be obtained from the bill clerks 
of the house and senate. The state library 
handles subject compilations of laws when 
they are obtainable from the secretary of 
state, or from the printing offices. The 
geological publications are distributed by 
the state geologist’s office, Cheyenne, the 
historical materials by the state historical 
department, Cheyenne, the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, distributes its publica- 
tions and those of the agricultural experi- 
ment station. 


Joint BANQUET 


The joint banquet with the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries was held at the 
Medinah Michigan Avenue Club Wednes- 
day evening, October 18, with George S. 
Godard, of Connecticut, as toastmaster. 

Greetings from Miss Magee, Mr. Klapp 
and Miss Skogh preceded a group of songs 
by Cecile Carter who had sung at the ban- 
quet in New Orleans in 1932. 

The associations were honored in having 
for special guests Dr. and Mrs. Isak Collijn, 
the former of the Royal Library, Stockholm, 
Sweden; Dr. A. C. Breycha-Vautier, of the 
League of Nations Law Library, Dr. A. 
Vincent of the Royal Library, Brussels, and 
Lorado Taft, of Chicago. 

Each of the distinguished librarians 
brought words of interest about the func- 
tioning of the great institutions which they 
head and expressed warm admiration for the 
professional accomplishment of librarians on 
this side of the ocean. 
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state librarian. Exchange is provided for 
by statute and is reciprocal. Documents 
are shipped prepaid as issued. The publica- 
tions exchanged by the state librarian are 
court reports, codes, revised statutes, session 
laws, the Vermont Legislative Directory, 
legislative journals, special legislative in- 
vestigating commission reports and collected 
reports of the state departments, and the 
bar association publications. On request li- 
braries may receive from the state librarian 
subject compilations of laws, separate 
reprints of laws, slip laws, legislative bills, 
current legislative journals, legislative hand- 
books, rules, reports and documents, sepa- 
rate reports of the state officials and depart- 
ments, and the library extension publications. 
The reports of the charitable, educational, 
and penal institutions are contained in the 
collected public documents. Geological sur- 
vey material appears in the Biennial Report 
of the state geologist. The agricultural 
experiment station publications are sent out 
by the station and the university publications 
by the state university, both of which are 
located at Burlington. Historical publica- 
tions may be obtained from the Vermont 
Historical Society, Montpelier. 
Virginia 

Public documents in Virginia are ex- 
changed by the division of purchase and 
printing reciprocally. Distribution is made 
as documents are issued and shipments are 
sent prepaid. The exchange official con- 
trols the distribution of court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, separate re- 
prints of laws, slip laws, the Manual of the 
senate and house of delegates, legislative 
bills, current legislative journals, special 
legislative investigating commission reports, 
and collected reports of the state officials 
and departments. The Report of the secre- 
tary of state contains the state roster. There 
are no advance sheets of court reports issued 
by the state. Subject compilations of laws 
and separate reports of the state departments 
are sent out by the issuing departments. 
The distribution of the separate reports of 
the state institutions—charitable, educa- 
tional, and penal—is made by the institu- 
tions. From the agricultural station, 
Blacksburg, may be had its publications; 
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from the state bar association, Richmond, 
the association’s publications, and from the 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, the 
historical publications. The state library 
distributes the library extension division’s 
publications, and the state university, Uni- 
versity, the geological survey and the uni- 
versity publications. 


W ashington 


The distribution of public documents js 
divided between the state librarian and the 
state law librarian in Washington (see 
Remington’s Compiled statutes, sections 
6967-70). Exchange shipments are recipro- 
cal, irregular, and prepaid. Advance sheets 
of court reports and current legislative 
journals are not exchanged. Under the di- 
rection of the state law librarian is the 
exchange of subject compilations of laws, 
separate reprints of laws, slip laws, legisla- 
tive bills of Joint rules, digests of bills, spe- 
cial legislative investigating commission re- 
ports, collected and separate reports of 
state departments, and the annual reports 
of the state institutions—charitable, edu- 
cational, and penal. Bulletins are sent 
out by the institutions themselves. Codes 
and revised statutes are privately printed. 
From state college, Pullman, the agricul- 
tural experiment station publications may be 
obtained; from the state bar association, 
Seattle, the association’s publications, and 
from the department of conservation, the 
geological survey publications. There are 
no library extension publications. The Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, distributes 
the publications of the historical society and 
the university. 


West Virginia 


There is no centralization of document 
exchange although the state historian and 
archivist is listed as the exchange official of 
public documents in West Virginia. Ex- 
change shipments are reciprocal as documents 
are issued and are sent prepaid. The court 
reports and session laws are distributed by 
the state law librarian; the code and revised 
statutes by the printing clerk of the board 
of contro!; subject compilations of laws and 
the separate reports of state officials and 
departments by the issuing departments; the 
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West Virginia Legislative Handbook and 
Manual and Official Register, the legislative 
journals and bills, and the collected reports 
of the state departments, by the state his- 
torian and archivist. The clerk of the house 
or senate distributes the legislative bills, and 
current reports and documents. The publica- 
tions of the charitable, educational, and penal 
institutions are included in the Report of the 
board of control. The geological and eco- 
nomic survey publications may be secured 
from the survey at Morgantown. No pub- 
lications are printed by the historical society 
or in library extension service. The state bar 
association, Charleston, distributes its own 
publications, and from the University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, are to be had 
the publications of the agricultural experi- 
ment station and of the university. 


Wisconsin 


In Wisconsin the exchange of public docu- 
ments which is almost exclusively in charge 
of the state librarian is quarterly, reciprocal 
with other states, and documents are sent 
prepaid. No advance sheets of court re- 
ports or collected reports of state depart- 
ments are published, and there is no ex- 
change of separate reprints of laws, slip 
laws, current legislative journals, digests of 
bills, legislative handbooks, or rules. The 
state library exchanges court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, subject com- 
pilations of laws, blue books, legislative 
journals, and the separate reports of the 
state departments and of the bar associa- 
tion. On request, the state librarian will 
send the special legislative investigating com- 
mission reports and the separate reports and 
publications of the state institutions. The 
legislative bills are distributed by the legis- 
lative clerks. The geological surveys may 
be secured from the state geological and 
natural history survey at the University of 
Wisconsin. The state historical society at 
Madison controls the distribution of its 
publications; the free library commission, 
Madison, the distribution of the library ex- 
tension service materials. From the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, may be 
had the publications of the agricultural 
experiment 


sity. 


station and of the univer- 
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Wyoming 


The exchange official in Wyoming is the 
state librarian. Exchange is reciprocal with 
libraries and legislative bodies, and docu- 
ments are shipped prepaid as issued. No 
advance sheets of court reports, special 
legislative investigating commission reports, 
separate reprints of laws, slip laws, current 
legislative journals, digests of bills, collected 
documents, or library extension publications 
are available. The documents distributed 
by the state library are court reports, codes, 
revised statutes, session laws, Official Direc- 
tory of Wyoming, bound legislative journals, 
legislative handbooks, the publications of the 
state institutions (on request), and the bar 
association publications. The legislative 
bills may be obtained from the bill clerks 
of the house and senate. The state library 
handles subject compilations of laws when 
they are obtainable from the secretary of 
state, or from the printing offices. The 
geological publications are distributed by 
the state geologist’s office, Cheyenne, the 
historical materials by the state historical 
department, Cheyenne, the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, distributes its publica- 
tions and those of the agricultural experi- 
ment station. 


Joint BANQUET 

The joint banquet with the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries was held at the 
Medinah Michigan Avenue Club Wednes- 
day evening, October 18, with George S. 
Godard, of Connecticut, as toastmaster. 

Greetings from Miss Magee, Mr. Klapp 
and Miss Skogh preceded a group of songs 
by Cecile Carter who had sung at the ban- 
quet in New Orleans in 1932. 

The associations were honored in having 
for special guests Dr. and Mrs. Isak Collijn, 
the former of the Royal Library, Stockholm, 
Sweden; Dr. A. C. Breycha-Vautier, of the 
League of Nations Law Library, Dr. A. 
Vincent of the Royal Library, Brussels, and 
Lorado Taft, of Chicago. 

Each of the distinguished librarians 
brought words of interest about the func- 
tioning of the great institutions which they 
head and expressed warm admiration for the 
professional accomplishment of librarians on 
this side of the ocean. 
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In words that were wistful, humorous, 
rueful, poetic, and sad by turns, Mr. Taft 
revealed something of the mind and spirit 
which have found expression in works of 
art ranking with the best. 


The final meeting of the association of 
state libraries convened Friday afternoon, 
October 20, with Miss Magee, presiding. 

Dr. A. Vincent of Brussels was introduced 
and told something of the Royal Library 
of which he is the head, from its establish- 
ment in 1837. In the year following, the 
library of the Duchess of Burgundy came 
as a bequest. The library of the King of 
Spain established in Brussels during the 
French Revolution was acquired by the 

) state in 1843. And so the development was 

traced step by step. 

The collection consists of 1,000,000 vol- 
umes with 60,000 readers annually using 
eighty to ninety thousand volumes. Thirty 
thousand manuscripts are owned. Many 
medals and an especially valuable collec- 

tion of Greek pieces of stone are owned. 

The building dates back to the sixteenth 

century but equipment is of the latest 

modern manufacture. 

At this point, President Magee withdrew 
and Vice President Joseph Schafer took the 
chair. 

Mabel R. Gillis then spoke on “Library 
Activities in California.” She emphasized 
the California situation not as an isolated 
but as an average case and described her 
recital of developments as an indication of 
certain trends in the thoughts of the public 
toward libraries and a point of departure 
for general discussion of common difficulties. 

The résumé touched upon investigations 
made by taxpayers’ associations, two of 
which functioned in California, both, to- 
gether with a follow up Fact-Fiading Com- 
mittee, making a report that called for no 
changes of importance in the state library’s 
operation. 

Legislative bills calculated to cripple li- 
brary service in California were defeated 
but clearly demonstrated the danger of the 
overturn at any moment of legitimate and 
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Before disbanding, Mr. Godard called 
the roll of past presidents and “old-timers,” 
beginning with Mrs. Henry James Carr, and 
their remarks gave much pleasure to the 
company assembled. 


FINAL SESSION 


much needed library services by ill-con- 
sidered legislative action. Miss Gillis drew 
attention to the fact that in many of the 
states, the picture was less cheerful, par- 
ticularly as regards extension services. 

She detailed the means by which service 
on a biennial appropriation showing $77,000 
less than was spent in the two previous 
years, would be carried on in California. 

In conclusion, Miss Gillis outlined some 
of the policies which had been adopted to 
carry the message of the library abroad, 
which call for Library Councils on the 
A. L. A. plan, a state-wide council to sponsor 
library publicity and a Public Relations 
Committee of the state library association. 

Mr. Schafer spoke next, his subject being, 
“Assembling Historical Documents.” He 
differentiated particularly between the mate- 
rials which are valuable and worthless and 
showed that “family archives” such as land 
patents are more often than not sentimen- 
tally important rather than historically. 

The acid test of the value of space and 
effort should be applied to all such prospec- 
tive acquisitions as well as to that large 
category known as business papers. 

Mr. Schafer introduced his idea of what 
constitutes a great and discriminating col- 
lector with an account of the “hero” of the 
state historical society of Wisconsin, “the 
great little scholar,” Dr. Lyman Copeland 
Draper who assembled that magnificent col- 
lection of trans-Allegheny manuscripts at 
Madison. He concluded thus: 

“The collector’s function today is much 
more that of discriminative selector of what 
should be preserved than it was in Draper's 
era. The allied problems of discovering 
the locations of nests of manuscripts, and 
the diplomacy of their acquisition, must, 
however, not be minimized, for they will be 
encountered frequently. 

“The curator’s part has always been per 
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formed best by the trained librarian. But 
for winnowing and choosing, the librarian 
must either make himself the equivalent of 
the trained historian, or, he must secure the 
codperation of the historian in connection 
with that branch of his multiform duties. 

“Time fails for discussing the new and 
revolutionary method of acquiring copies of 
manuscripts by photographing them on films, 
for reading with magnifying glass or pro- 
jector—a process which in no long time 
seems destined vastly to enrich manuscript 
collections and to distribute their benefits 
widely over the world. We seem to be on 
the eve of a period of genuine democracy 
in historical opportunity.” 

At this point a prepared report was made 
by the secretary on the proposal under 
consideration for the incorporation of the 
association as a non-profit organization. 
Mr. Godard, with an explanatory statement, 
offered the following motion: 

“Whereas, There is a growing sentiment 
that the welfare and interests of the associ- 
action can be increased and safeguarded by 
incorporation, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be authorized, and it is hereby instructed, 
to take the necessary steps to incorporate the 
National Association of State Libraries by 
special act of Congress, under the laws of 
the United States, it being understood that 
there is no expense connected therewith.” 

Chairman Schafer, declaring the motion 
before the house, invited discussion and 
questions, following which the motion was 
voted upon and carried. 

Miss Watts then moved that the Execu- 
tive Committee be empowered to act upon 
the Report on Insignia, which motion carried. 

Committee reports were called for. In- 
troducing her report on resolutions, Miss 
Gillis said: 

“Really the first resolution should be one 
of thanks to Miss Thornton who has given 
us such assistance. Without her, it would 
hardly have been done today.” The fol- 
lowing report was then presented and 


adopted. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved: That the National Association 
of State Libraries assembled in its Thirty- 
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sixth Annual Convention herewith directs 
that an expression of its appreciation be ex- 
tended to all those who have helped to make 
its present meeting a memorable one: 

To Mr. Williams S. Johnston, of the 
Chicago Law Institute. 

To Mr. Willard L. King, of the Chicago 
Bar Association. 

To Mr. Charles P. Megan, president 
of the Chicago Bar Association. 

To Mr. J. C. Cahill, of the Callaghan 
Company, Chicago. 

To those men of high achievement from 
abroad, Dr. A. C. Breycha-Vautier, law li- 
brarian of the League of Nations; Dr. Isak 
Collijn, Stockholm, Sweden; Dr. A. Vin- 
cent, Brussels, Belgium, who added so 
greatly to the interest of our meeting. 

To Mr. Lorado Taft, who touched our 
hearts and our imagination with the beauty 
of his thought and the charm of his words. 

To Dr. H. W. Toll, and his associates, 
whose coéperation with us secured for us a 
program which will leave its impress in the 
more effective operation of legislative refer- 
ence bureaus throughout the country. 

To the management of the Stevens Hotel 
for the excellent facilities for carrying on 
our meetings. 

To our colleague, Miss Harriet M. 
Skogh, who as chairman of our Local Com- 
mittee brought to us the much appreciated 
greetings of distinguished public men of IIli- 
nois and who provided so happily for our 
entertainment and enjoyment; and who, 
best of all, gave us an address of welcome 
which pictured with such beauty the power 
and the glory of her beloved Illinois that 
we are privileged to be able to preserve it 
in printed form. 

To our president, Miss Alice M. Magee 
in appreciation of her fine effort resulting 
in a notable conference and of the pleasant 
dinner divertissements of music and favors 
with which she provided us. 

To those speakers who contributed to the 
program. 

And Be it further resolved, That the 
memorials presented at this meeting to our 
members who have been taken by death be 
placed upon our permanent minutes and that 
the families of each be furnished with copies 
of our action. Also that the association 
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wishes to record on this same page its 
sympathy for its beloved second vice presi- 
dent, Miss Watts, in the loss of her father 
and for Mr. H. O. Brigham in the sorrow 
which has visited him. 

. * * 

Mr. Godard then brought in the com- 
mittee nominations which were accepted and 
the new officers, upon suggestion of Chair- 
man Schafer, were inducted into office as 
follows: President, Irma Watts, Pennsyl- 
vania Legislative Reference Bureau, Harris- 
burg; first vice president, Joseph Schafer, 
State Historical Society, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; second vice president, Ella May 
Thornton, State Library, Atlanta, Georgia; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret C. Norton, 
Archives Division, State Library, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Following which Miss Watts expressed 
appreciation of the honor: 

“IT am deeply grateful for the honor of 
being your president, particularly so, in that 
it marks the second time a librarian of a 
legislative reference bureau has been in- 
ducted into this office, although Miss Sher- 
wood who had been elected vice president, 
served so efficiently as president. The hard 
work of years of service are forgotten in the 
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honor of being made president, but I shall 
never forget the friendships that have been 
made by coming into closer contact with 
the members and officers of the association, 
and I shall always treasure their codper- 
ation and help in the work that has to be 
done. 

“IT shall endeavor to perform the duties 
of the office to the best of my ability and 
strive to maintain the standards set by my 
predecessors. But to do this, I need your 
coéperation in advising me what you wish 
to have done, and during the period of time 
until the next meeting in Montreal in June, 
I shall need your help. If you will tell me 
what you wish discussed at that meeting in 
Montreal, I shall do my best. 

“T particularly wish to express my appre- 
ciation of Miss Thornton. She has had a 
particularly trying year, and I do not know 
anyone who has been able to work with 
better success than Miss Thornton has in 
the trying position of assuming the secre- 
taryship when there were so many problems 
that had to be met.” 

A few words from the other three officers 
concluded all business, and upon motion the 
meeting adjourned. 

Etta May TuorntTon, Secretary 


Special Libraries eAssociation 


HE S. L. A. opened the first general 
session of its Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention on the afternoon of Octo- 

ber 16 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
This date and place of convention was fixed 
in accordance with the custom of meeting 
at least every third year with the Ameri- 
can Library Association as one of the 
privileges of affiliation. It was a congenial 
membership which greeted in friendly fashion 
the president, Mary Louise Alexander of 
the Library Research Department of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, New 
York City, who presided throughout the 
general sessions. With some two hundred 
special librarians assembled, there were rep- 
resentatives from the west as far as San 
Francisco; even more members from the 
east, from Boston, Providence, New York, 


and Philadelphia; a few from the south; but 
by far the greater number came from the 
middle western states. 

With “Our Part in a New Century of 
Progress” for a general theme the program 
called for constant group and committee 
meetings, but our first general session 
opened with an address by Colonel Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily News. 
He spoke on “Our Part in the National Re- 
covery Program.” He introduced his talk 
with the statement that “the present situa- 
tion is so filled with implications of a seri- 
ously important future that it would be 4 
very poor newspaper man who could not 
find many interesting things to talk to you 
about.” He reviewed the economic prob- 
lems clearly, he interpreted the policies of 
the administration in regard to those prob- 
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lems, he compared the NRA with the Euro- 
pean cartel system, pointing out the 
advantages and predicting its impractical ap- 
plications in some types of business. He out- 
lined the processes for controlled inflation 
and predicted probable events in the solu- 
tion of the financial situation. The gold 
dollar was explained and discussed can- 
didly. The nationalistic tendency was 
described with its attendant economic 
results, and he concluded with a discussion 
of the European situation in Germany 
and France and its possible meaning to this 
country. 

No better introduction to the exposition 
could have been given than that of our 
second speaker, Dr. Allen D. Albert, as- 


. sistant to the president of A Century of 


Progress. Very informally he described how 
the science theme was adopted for the ex- 
position. “There is in our people’s minds 
a new kind of interest in science. More 
than that, something has been happening to 
the organized society of America, there has 
come a change in individuals, a change in 
teaching methods in the public schools. For 
that reason alone we dared to presume that 
if we could make science interesting we 
could arouse the responsiveness of the people 
who wanted to be interested in science. To- 
day with 20,136,000 paid admissions, we 
can afford to say, ‘We told you.’ And 
they have come not to see Sally Rand with 
or without her fan! How do we know? 
We know very clearly, because there is 
no building on the grounds which has held 
so many persons as the Hall of Science. I 
venture to hope that perhaps some of you 
may see it a little more clearly through our 
experience.” For those who had not con- 
sidered the exposition as anything more than 
an incidental entertainment while in Chi- 
cago this meant some rearrangement of what 
was to be done in between times. It was 
just as Dr. Albert described it—important 
and moving to a degree. 

Tuesday was devoted to the business af- 
fairs of the association. As Miss Alexander 
explained in her presidential report, the work 
of the board had been directed to a study 
of its finances so that we should live safely 
within our budget in such a difficult year, 
and so that the association should produce 





as many working tools as possible for the 
future requirements of groups and locals. 
Every officer presented a summary of the 
extension of his individual interests, and 
the entire membership displayed its in- 
terest by entering into the discussion of 
many projects and mooted problems. 
Plans for the future were laid and definite 
projects decided upon. The business ses- 
sions ended with the election of officers. 
Fortunately, the president continues for 
another term as do the treasurer and 
several members on the Executive Board. 

Round table discussions were carried on 
constantly by the groups, beginning with 
breakfasts each day. The first such meet- 
ing was a joint meeting of the Civic-Social 
Group with the Public Documents Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
on Monday, to discuss the problem of Ameri- 
can municipal documents. Clarence Ridley, 
director of the International City Managers’ 
Association, Chicago, described the efforts 
of that organization to improve the city’s 
annual report as to content and form of 
presentation. Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal 
Reference Library, New York City, out- 
lined the bibliographic needs in the field and 
the difficulties involved in acquisition. She 
also explained the Special Library Associa- 
tion’s first efforts to compile a check list, 
“The Basic List of Current Municipal 
Documents,” and its hopes for the future. 
Publication trends in municipal documents 
were vividly shown by means of statistics 
based on receipt of such publications in the 
New York Public Library compiled by the 
staff of the Economics Division. Another 
achievement was to conclude arrangements 
with the Public Administration Clearing 
House to publish a “Municipal Manual,” 
another association manual for library prac- 
tice. 

An outstanding speaker before the 
Commercial-Technical Group was Richard 
M. Plaister, of Moody’s Investors Service, 
Chicago, who stirred the imagination with 
his “Executive’s Idea of an Ideal Business 
Librarian.” The original point of view of 
his paper gives it more than passing value. 
Action was taken by those present at this 
meeting to divide and form two more groups 
in specific lines of activity, such as a Com- 
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merce Group and a Science-Technology 
Group. 

The Financial Group tried to restrict their 
discussions to one meeting and succeeded, but 
only by beginning at luncheon and continuing 
throughout the afternoon until the dinner 
hour. Praise was due for the interesting 
and unique program arranged by Sue 
Wuchter, Chicago. Formal action was 
taken by the group in regard to the possible 
discontinuance of government statistics such 
as the Census of Manufactures, 1931 and 
the annual Statistical Supplement for 1933 
to the Survey of Current Business. A re- 
quest was made to the incoming board of the 
association that suitable resolutions be sent 
to the United States Department of Com- 
merce in protest against such threatened 
discontinuances. 

The Insurance Group listened to W. H. 
Cameron discuss the “Value of a Librarian 
to an Association” because his own National 
Safety Council Library is one of the oldest 
and best established in the country. 

The Newspaper Group had much to dis- 
cuss as usual, with almost continuous meet- 
ings which unfortunately overlapped all other 
group meetings and some of the general 
sessions. Perhaps their great achieve- 
ment of the year has been the book, News- 
paper reference methods, by one of their 
group, Robert W. Desmond, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The Museum Group was almost as busy 
in their field because Chicago offered so 
many opportunities to study library methods 
at first hand. The whole membership of the 
association was entertained at tea in the 
Art Institute Wednesday afternoon. This 
afforded an opportunity not only to see Miss 
Abbot’s Ryerson Library, but also to enjoy 
a demonstration of what modern museums 
are contributing toward more intelligent ap- 
preciation of art, by having such masterly 
interpretations as those given to the Chicago 
public by Daniel Catton Rich. Mr. Rich 
gave an illustrated talk on the “Paintings 
in the Century of Progress Exhibition” be- 
fore the Museum Group with the A. L. A. 
Art Reference Round Table. 

Foreign delegates to the International 
Library Committee meeting, who had come 
as guests of the Carnegie Corporation, were 


entertained at dinner Monday evening by 
the board of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. K. Dorothy Ferguson, of San Fran. 
cisco, spoke entertainingly of the association's 
growth, development, and present signifi- 
cance and then turned over to Angus §, 
Fletcher, of New York, the very pleasant 
duty of introducing the twenty-three guests 
of the evening. How originally and pleas- 
antly they responded will long be remembered 
by all present. At 8:30 o'clock all hastened 
to attend the opening meeting and reception 
of the American Library Association at the 
Stevens Hotel. 

While this was the high spot of official 
entertainment, there came next the delight- 
ful event Tuesday when we were guests for 
the evening of Time and Fortune at their 
charming building within the exposition 
grounds. Our host, Mr. Wallace, arranged 
it so that we not only had time to stop and 
enjoy the impressive exhibit of magazines 
from all over the world, but that we should 
have our first visit within the grounds at an 
early dinner hour when the display of the 
buildings and the magical electrical effects 
were at their height. Each member, witha 
copy of the current Fortune tightly clasped, 
made way to “Old Heidelberg” where 
neither “time” nor “fortune” had been spared 
to serve one of their famous steak dinners. 

In closing a report of these meetings it is 
perhaps fitting to call attention to one point 
of contact between special library interests 
and those of the American Library Associa- 
tion that became obvious to those who were 
attending the discussions of adult education. 
As the lines of special library work broaden, 
and those of public library work concentrate, 
the two memberships find they have a 
common interest, such as Mr. Plaister 
called attention to at the close of his address 
on the “Executive’s Idea of an Ideal Busi- 
ness Librarian:” 

“The present day executive and his li- 
brarian have a tremendous job on their 
hands, one that calls for a maximum of in- 
tellectual effort from day to day. The neces- 
sity for this effort, however, cannot be denied 
when we look around us and see the appall- 
ing results of unintelligent business and 
financial management. It is my humble 
opinion that the lack of knowledge on the 
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part of executives as to the usefulness of 
an efficient business library is directly re- 
sponsible for many business blunders. This 
brings us close to the subject of adult edu- 
cation which I am not at liberty to discuss 
here, but which in truth represents a large 
part of the service to be performed by my 
ideal librarian.” 

The officers for 1933-34 are: President, 
Mary Louise Alexander, Research Library 
Department, Batten, Barton, Durstine, 
and Osborn, New York City; first vice 
president, Dorothy Bemis, Lippincott Li- 


brary, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; second vice president, Marion 
Mead, Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago; treasurer, Laura A. Woodward, 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore; 
directors, Frederick A. Robertson, Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada; Herbert O. Brigham, 
Rhode Island State Library, Providence; 
Joseph Kwapil, Public Ledger, Philadel- 
phia; Alta B. Claflin, Federal Reserve Bank 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Resecca B. RANKIN, Secretary 
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57-58, 74, 78, 90, 162. See also 
Citizens’ councils. 

Culver, Essae M., on League of L. 
Comms, 827-28; on taxes, 766. 

Cummings, Frances, letter, 408-09. 

Current problems in l. finance, 194, 
317; review, 277-78. 

Curriculum study advisory com., 
discharged, 618. 

Curtiss, Dorothy W., ‘Recataloging: 
criteria for its application in the 
small 1.,”" 668-72. 

Cutter, Annie S., com. appt., 191; 
on sch. ls, 773. 


D. C. numbers on L. C. cards, 229, 
ape; rpt, 444. See also Decimal 
ass. 


class. 

Dale, Mrs. J. R., panel discussion, 
751-58. : . 

Danton, J. Periam, fellowship, 217. 

Darsie, Helen H., fellowship, 217. 

—— of the Amer. Rev., indorse 
Ss, 45. 

Davies, R. O., on annuities, 160. 

Davis, Fred R., 744. 

Davis, Mary G., ‘Children’s bks in 
Geneva,” 802-03; presided, 794. 

Davis, Orlando C., 730. 

Dawe, Grosvenor, Melvil Dewey: seer, 
inspirer, doer; 1851-1931, review, 
Bay, 137-38. 

Day, Mary B., sci. bks com., 138. 

Dean, Hazel, 659. 

Decimal class., com. on coép. with 
Lake Placid Found. com. on, 617. 
See also D. C. numbers on L. C 
cards. 

Decimal class. mtg, 701-02. 

Departmentalization, experiences in, 

Jinslow, 684-87. 

Depression, “‘Basis for a_ citizens’ 
platform,” Lydenberg, Milam, 57- 
58; bks in, 370; circulation in, 
Rutzen, 724-25; Current problems 
in l, finance, 194, 277-78, 317; dis- 
cussion by trustees sect., 86-90; 
“Dollar per capita Is in time of 
depression,” Ranck, 161-62; Ex- 

— the Depression series, 192- 

93; “Importance of maintaining 

our social institutions,"’ Locke, 176- 

79; ‘Ls and national recovery,” 

Ferguson, 494-95; ‘‘Meeting the 

1. crisis,” Harrington, 34; “Popular 

govt, — wee -_ ls,"" Tol- 

man, 8-10; publicit uring, 43; 

te aunaiieen” Lyden- 

berg. 557-68, abr. 489-03. See also 

Budget; Citizens’ councils; Recov- 

ery, ls and; Revenues, Is; Unem- 

ployment, 
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Des Moines, public forums in, 636-51. 

Detroit p. 1 staff assn, letter, 
154-55. s 

Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, 
532. 

Deveneau, George A., on Is and social 
welfare, 74-75. F 

Dewey, Melvil, “The spiritual sur- 
vival of Melvil Dewey,” Bay, 


137-38. 

Dickerson, Luther L., 
broadcasts, 794. 

Diet, low cost, list on, 155-56. | 

Dillman, Pauline J., “‘ Magazines in the 
jr col ln” See 

Dimmitt, Le Noir, on univ. extension 
service, 813-14. 

Directory chart of state doc. exchanges, 
833-34, 837. 

Directory costs, Cannon, 47. 

Directory of ls in the Chicago area, 285. 

rs. Gilbert H., on In as writer, 

2. 
Documents. See Public docs. 
“Does the 1. need deflation?’’ Bailey, 


on radio 


59-05. 

Donors. See Library donors. 

Dooley, R. E., on year, 193-94; 
rpt, 425-26. 

Doubleday one dollar bk club, adv., 


143. 
Doud, Margery, 648. 
Douglas, Paul H., Collapse or cycle? 


192. 

Downey, Mary E., 768. 

Drury, Francis K. W., 648; panel 
discussion, 674 ff. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., 647; elected 
a 525, 606; on work relief, 525, 


10. 

Duffield, Divie B., letter, 154. . 

Dunbar, Ralph M.., salary reductions, 
810; statistics of college and univ. 
Is, 250-64. ; 

Dunn, Fannie W., “Reading problem 
of the rural child,”’ 782. 

Dutch, bks in, 531. 


Eames, Wilberforce, hon. member, 
525, 601, 609. 

Eastman, Linda A., 621; hon. degree, 
346; on Is and recovery, 608. 

Eaton, Alice R., ““Adventures with 
bks—old and new,”’ 806-08. 

Eaton, Jeanette, ‘‘Pleasures and per- 
plexities of writing authentic biog- 
raphy for the young,”’ 777-82. 

Economics, radio programs on, 287, 
323. 

Economies, 100. 

Editorial com., rpt, 444-46. 

Education, “A new trend in educ.,” 
Zook, 579-84, abr. 521. See also 
Rural educ. ; 

Edwards, Gertrude M., on hospital 
ls, 705. 

Eisenmenger, Mary, on prof. bks, 
143. 

Elections, com. rpt. 606. 

Eleemosynary instns, com. on, abol- 
ished, 618. : 

Elementary, jr, and sr high sch. Ins, 
group mtg, 774. 

Emergency L. Council, 34. 

ey ead relief admin. See F.E.R. 


Emmerson, Ruth, on hospital ls, 706. 
Employment, Ins. See Salaries and 
employment, com. on; Unemploy- 
ment, Ins. 
English, Gladys, Bks for little chil- 
ren, 516. 
— county ls, Cowley, 689-93, 


Esdaile, Arundell, 602-03; “‘Periodi- 
cals in Great Britain,” 745-48; “‘So- 
cial responsibility of the modern 
1.,”" 572-76, abr. 519-20. 
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Etzkorn, Leo R., presided, 810. 
Evaluation of theses and studies in 
sch. 1. field, com. of sch. Is sect., 


rpt, 785. 
Evans, Charles, hon. member, 525, 


601, 600. 

Evans, Lillian M., statistics of college 
ls, 265-67. 

Evanston, emergency adult educ. 
program, 547-5!. 

Evanston p. L., circulation, 82-85. 

“Exchange and distribution of state 
publications,"’ 837-51. 

Executive bd, mtg, 528; midwinter 
mtg, 148-52. 
“Exhibitions and the art 1. in the 
changing order,”’ Powell, 630-31. 
Exhibits, pictures of, 355; visual aids, 
817- 18; “Window exhibits in Balti- 
more,’’ Smith, 366-70. See also 
School ls, exhibit; Visual methods 
round table. 

Exploring the Times series, 
322; review, 356-57. 


F. E. R. A. and ls, 525-26, 540-51. 
See also Unemployment, Ins. 

Fair, Ethel M., letter, 400. 

Fargo, Lucile L. in the sch., new 
ed., 500; “The significance of the 
sch. 1," 512; “Tendencies and 
trends in teacher—In coép.,”’ 775. 

Farm problem, Kolb, 192. 

Farquhar, Alice M., review, Explor- 
ing the Times series, 356-57. 

Faxon, Frederick W., 748, 751. 

Fay, Lucy E., review, Current natian- 
al bibls, Heyl, 534 

Feagley, Ethel M., 


192-93, 


“The teacher and 
the L.: possibilities and responsi- 
bilities,” 7174. 

Federal relations, com. on, rpt, 460; 
rpt on copyright law, 527, 613-16. 

Fees, college 1., 90. : 

Feldkamp, Cora L., secy agricultural 
1s sect., 630. 

Fellowships. 
fellowships. 

Felsenthal, Emma, 650. 

Ferguson, ‘Milton J., 621; chmn Ins of 
large p. Is, 153; elected ex. bd, 525, 
606; hon. degree, 342; ‘‘Ls and 
national eo 2 494-95; panel 
discussion, 759-66 

Fertig, John H., “Hints on bill draft- 
ing,’’ 835. 

Fiction, graded for quality, 727-28; 
“A program for fiction buying,”’ 
Bowerman, 743. , 

Fiery, Marion, on radio broadcasts, 


See Scholarships and 


798. j 
Fihe, Pauline J 649; com. appt., 621. 


Finances, A. L. A., 425-26, 474-82. 
See also Budget, Revenues, Tax 
problems. 

Finley, John H., message, 515; 


quoted, 116. 

Finnell, C. M., on boy scouts, 603. 

Fiscal year, change, 193-94, 601-02. 

Fishbein, Morris, “‘Ls and the pa- 
tient,"’ 702-03. 

Fisher, sing | C., quoted, 168. 

Fisher, Nellie M., chmn business Is 
sect., 657 

Fitzpatrick. John T., memorial, 825. 

Flexner, Jennie M., 621, 648, 723; 
“The readers’ adviser meets the col- 
lege graduate,”’ 18-22; ‘“‘Trends in 
reading,” 743. 

Florida L. Assn, res. on A. L. A., 222. 

Follett Bk Co., catalog, 190-91. 

Fontaine, Everett O., on _ sales, 
791-92 

Foote, Frances R., 658. 

Foreign born, com. on work with, rpt, 


473.- 
a born, work with, res. adopted, 
151-52; round table, 819-20. 
Foreign delegates, 600. 


Forstall, Gertrude, review, Cata- 
logers’ and Classifiers’ Yrbk no. 3, 


357- 

Foster, Mary E., 788. 

Fox, Mrs. John S., on radio broad- 
casts, 796-07. 
Frankhauser, Mrs. Mary E., 759; 
chart of state exchanges, 833-34. 
Franklin, Louise, on ref. 1. work, 682. 
Freeman, Marilla W., panel discus- 
sion, 814-17 

Fuller, poets P., 659 

Fyan, Loleta D., oT ends in govt 
that affect county and regional ls,” 
693-99. 


Gable, J. Harris, fellowship, 217. 

Gabler, Anthony, ‘“The Huntington 
1. from a ref. angle,’’ 687-80. 

Gale, Edward C., ‘“‘How Minneapolis 
has cut,”’ 88. 

Gallagher, Michael F., ‘‘Citizens’ 
councils,” | 169; ‘‘Maintaining 1. 
revenues,’ 76-78; on ls and re- 
covery, 608; on Is and social wel- 
fare, 70-71; panel discussion, 759- 
66; presided, 86; radio discussion, 
117-22. 

Galt, Alexander, 727. 

Ganser, Helen A., presided, 774. 

General sessions, proceedings, 
607, abr. 518-25. 

German periodicals, ‘Bringing the 
eriodical situation up to date,” 
rown, 379-80; cost, 231, 750-51; 

res. adopted, 527-28, 610. 

German publications, new list, 532. 

Germany, interlibrary loans in, Kriiss, 
728-30. 

Gibbs, Laura R., 648. 

Gideonse, Harry D., A 
pression, 192. 

Giesler, Edna, secy small ls round 


508- 


world de- 


table, 800. 

Gifford, Walter S., quoted, 240. 

Gifts, acknowledging, 532; appeals 
for, Akron, 355; appeals for, pub- 
licity, 22; appeals for, San Diego, 
156; to ls, Carnegie Corp. of N. 
39-40. See also Library donors. 

Gilchrist, Donald B., com. univ. and 
ref. Ins, 153; panel discussion, 


674 ff. 

Gillis, Mabel R., “‘L. activities in 
California,’’ 852; on civil service, 
765; on 1. service to rural schs, 700. 

Gilman, Daniel C., quoted on use of 
Is, 21-22. . : 

Gilmour, Madeline F., “‘Codp. be- 
tween the class in ‘Methods of 
teaching the use of the1.’ and other 
methods classes in the teachers 
college,” 774-75 

Githens, Alfred M., 

Godard, George S., 
and digests,” 834. 

Goldstein, Fanny, letter, 
Jewish writers, 820. 

Good bks to read. Bklist suggestions, 
2, 54, ag 166, 202, 238, 290, 414, 
486, 5 

Gude tydia M., letter, 196. 

Goodspeed, Edgar j. «> 773° 

Gordon, Dorothy, on radio broad- 
casts, 798-99. 

Government, cost of, 117-22, 169-175; 
cost of, bibl., 174-75; radio pro- 
grams on, 98-99. 

Government and ls, council dis- 
cussion, 70-75; ““The 1. and local 
govt,”” Brownlow, Gallagher, Mi- 
lam, 117-22; “The. and the state,” 
Jackson, 329-32; ‘“‘Popular govt, 
social welfare, and ls,’’ Tolman, 
8-10; “Questions of a_ political 
scientist,’’ Joeckel, 66-70; ‘Trends 
in govt that affect county and re- 
gional Is,’"’ Fyan, 693-09. See also 
Revenues, Is. 


bk on |. bldgs, 342. 
‘Legislative docs 


233; on 
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Government docs. See Public 
— Frank P., calls ro ay 
219. 

“Graphic presentation of " 

‘ beng en satte, 

vray, William presided, 

Great Britain, periodicals in SReacke 
745-48. 

Greer, Agnes F. P., secy Professional 
Te sect., 738. 

yreer argaret 784; lette: 
“The place of the ry the seh: 
curriculum,” 782. 

Gregory, Winifred, 629, 632; “Codp- 
erative cat.,’’ 659-60; “Securing 
cards for monographs,” 308; ed., 
List of serial publications of foreign 
govls, 1815-1931, 278-80. 

Griesser, Marjorie, letter, 408. 

Grossmann, P., letter, 532. 


Hadley, C halmers, elected to ex. bd, 
525, 606; review, L. literature, 
1921-1032, 533-34 

Hamilton, William J. on salaries, gs. 

Handbook, 1933, 528. 

Hargrave, Josephine R., com. appt., 


153- 

Harrington, MS urtis L., 
1. crisis 

Harrington, *Niildred P., 35; res. on, 


“Meeting the 


7- 

Harris, Helen M., res. on, 787. 

Harris, Mary W., 701. 

Haycraft, Howard, letter, 3109. 

Hayes, Ruth M., treas. children’s 
sect., 804. 

Haykin, David J., on — docs, 837. 

Hazard, Marjorie E., 

Headley, Leal A. Makin the most 
of bks, comments, Johnson, 133-36. 

Health standards, Hedger, 800. 

Hedger, Caroline, ‘‘Factors that must 
be reckoned with in health stand- 
ards,” 

Helm, Margie M., on training classes, 
31-32. 

Hendee, Cora, on exhibits, 816. 

Hering, Hollis W., on religious bks of 
1032-33, 768-72. 

Hewitt, Luther E., memorial, 825,830. 

Heyl, Lawrence, Current national 
bibls, review, 534. 

Hickman, en G., on bks in 
Japanese, 820. 

Hill, Frank P., “fiftieth mtg, 517. 

Hirsh berg, He _ S., “Four 1 
bldgs,"’ 732-3 

— Chedas R., 


, 606. “+ 

Halt.’ Beatrice H., on 1. training, 
756-57. 

Honorary members, 525, 601, 609. 

Hooker, D. Ashley, secy business Is 
sect., 657. 

Hoover, Herbert, quoted, 204. 

Hopkins, Dorothy, com. appt., 191. 

Hopper, Franklin F., on recruiting 
for l. service, 161. 

Hoppock, Robert, 651; letter, 48-49; 
‘Occupational information serv- 
ice,”’ 343-44. 

Horner, Henry, quoted, 328. 

Hospital accommodations, for Ins, 


elected trustee, 


4 
Hospital Ins, internat! assn formed, 


531 
Hospital ls, com. on, rpt, 460. 
Hospital Is round table, 702-06 
Hospital l. handbh ponneom ot 


Hostetter, Anita ‘Aims of 1. in- 
struction in teacher-training in- 
stitutions,’’ 3090-11 


Hostetter, Marie M., exhibit com., 
141; plans, 191-02; res. on, 787, 
Howard, James A., ‘The American 

, 1833 versus 1933," 804-05; 02 
aon ony 04-95; statistics of p. Is 
252-55. 
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hes, Howard L., bk column, 42; 
= lending problems, 725-27. 
Hunt, M. wise, on salaries, 94; 
statistics of p. ls, 248-51. a 
“Huntington 1. from a ref. angle, 
Gabler, 687-89. _ ; 
Hyde, Dorsey W., jr, review, NRA, 
the new deal for business and in- 
try, $33- ; eae 
witen Faith H., “Charting a nation, 
180-84. 


Ickes, Harold L., message, 515; 
uoted, 488. _ 

seen Julia, presided, 603-06. 

Illiterates, prison service for, 


Chancellor, 712-15; reading for, 48. 
“Imperishable force,’ Platt, 79-81. 
Index to art periodicals, com. on, 


rpt, 460. , 
Institute of Occupations, mtg, 322. 
Institution Is, com. on, new name, 


618; rpt, 461. 
Institution ls round table, 706-15. 
Interlibrary loans, in Germany, 


Kriss, 728-30. ; 
International Bureau of Educ., Gene- 
va, children’s bks at, 802-03. 
International com. of the sect. for 1. 
work with children, rpt, 789. 
International Fed. of L. Assns, ask 1. 
support, 45; mtg, 403, 602-03. 
International relations, ‘“The respon- 
sibility of writers, publishers, and 
Ins in promoting internat] under- 
standing,’ Keppel, 594-97, abr. 
524-25. 


Jackson, Wallace V., review, The 
Negro in America, 321. 

Jackson, Walter C., “‘The 1. and the 

state,’ 329-32. 

James J. Hill Ref. L., Starr, 682-84. 

Jennings, Jennie T., 658; on salaries, 


93-94. ’ 

Joeckel, Carleton B., fellowship, 217; 
on Is and recovery, 608; on over- 
crowding, in the profession, 97; 
panel discussion, 759-66; ‘‘Ques- 
tions of a political scientist,’’ 66-70. 

Johnson, B. Lamar, instruction in the 
use of bks, 715-16; panel discussion, 
674 ff; ‘“‘Recognizing obstacles in 
teacher-l. coép. in the secondary 
sch.,” 775; “Stephens College 1. ex- 
periment,’’ 205-11; ‘“‘Thoughts on 
“Making the most of bks,’”’ 133-36. 

Johnston, Esther, 651; on character 
of immigration, 819-20. 

Johnston, William S., 830. 

Joint Ref. L., 81, 162. 

Jones, E. Kathleen, bks for prison ls, 

mg 8 on prison ls, 706-08. 

Jones, Howard M.., ‘“The place of bks 
and reading in modern society,” 
§85-93, abr. 521-23; ‘More citizens’ 
councils in action,’’ 508-09. 

Jones, Perrie, letter, 531; prison Is in 
Minn., 709-11. 

Jose, Sister Marie, 676. 

Judaica, new ed., 233. 

Judd, Charles H., “‘Reading as part 
- the program of higher educ.,”’ 

73- 

Junior college Is round table, 715-22. 

Junior members round table, mtg, 
722-23; on unemployment, 97, 221- 
22; supp. to Cannons’, 139-41, 358, 
722; review, 533-34; study lL. train- 
ing, 38, 722. 


Kaiser, John B., “The Oakland 
budget for 1932-33,'" 123-25. 

Kardex, for shelf list, 47. 

Keck, Lucile L., letter, 102. 

Kennedy, Anna C., 774; chmn sch. Is 
sect., 788; panel discussion, 751-58. 

Keppel, Frederick P., 607; “The 


responsibility of writers, publishers, 
and Ins in promoting internatl 
understanding,"’ 594-07, abr. 524- 
25; will speak, ror. 

Kershaw, William B., 626. 

King, Willard L., 830. 

Kirk, Marguerite, compiling bibl., 
228, 784. 

Kitchell, Jane, on staff for hospital ls, 


704-05. sale 

Kittredge, William A., ‘‘Modern bk 
making and its influence upon 
reading,’’ 776-77. 

Klapp, S. D., presided, 830. 

Knox, Frank, ‘‘Our part in the natl 
recovery program,”’ 854-56. 

Koch, Dorothy A., poem, or. 

Koch, Theodore W., presented print- 


ing, 673. 

Kolb, J. H., The farm problem, 192. 

Kolbe, Parke R., 621. 

Koos, Mrs. Frank, on study halls, 143. 

Korman, Abram B., review of Russia, 
the soviet way, 157. 

Kraus, Bertha K., letter, 285; peri- 
odicals in special ls, 748. 

Kriss, Hugo A., German interlibrary 
loans, 728-30; on Brussels class., 


701. 

Kuhlman, A. F., 834; Exchange and 
distribution of state publications, 
837-51; ‘Need for a working bibl. 
of state docs,’’ 837; ‘Preserving 
social sci. source materials,” 
128-32; review, List of serial pub- 
lications of foreign govts, 1815-1031, 


278-80. i 
Kwapil, Joseph, dir. S. L. A., 857. 


Lake Placid Found. See Decimal 
class., com. on coép. with Lake 
Placid Found. com. on. 

Land grant colleges, ‘‘Bks, their dis- 
position and administrative control 
in state agricultural exp. stations,” 
Towne, 624-26. 

Landis, Benson Y., leader, 651. 

Lathrop, Edith A., 700; on sch. ls, 


773- 

Latin America, coép. with, rpt of 
com. on, 461-63. 

Law, Marie H., chmn professional 
training sect., 758. 

Leads, 22, 43. 148, 370, 512. 

League of L. Comms, codp. with 1. 
ext. bd, 146; mtg, 827-209; mid- 
winter mtg, 144-48; need for state 
agencies, 527, 619-20, 828-29. 

Learned societies, lists of, 47-48. 

Leary, Bernice, 650. 

Leavitt, Maria A., membership drive, 
362, 523. 

Legislation, model 1. laws, 828. 

Legislative ref. bill, com. to draft a 
model, 835. 

Legislative ref. ls, 836. 

Legislative ref. manual, 835, 836. 

Lehman, Herbert H., quoted, 364. 

Leland, Simeon E., 759. 

Lending sect., 723-30. 

Lester, Clarence B., codp. with 
League of L. Comms, 146; 1. ext. 
bd program, 827, 828; on federal 
relief funds, 812. 

Lester, Robert M., 621. 

Letton, Charles B., memorial, 830. 

Leupp, Harold L., review, Circulation 
work in college and univ. ls, 198. 

Lewis, Elizabeth F., Newbery award, 
510-12, 803. 

Lewis, Frank G., 768. 

Lewis, Glenn M., com. appt., 621. 

Lewis, Leora J., rpt of survey com., 


E4S. 
Lewis, Willard P., 675. 


“Librarian as colleague,’ Wilkins, 


677-82. : 
Librarians, foreign, at conf., 403. 
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Librarians of large p. ls, closed mtgs, 
195; officers, 153. 

Libraries, quotations on value of. 
See Books and reading, quotations 
on. 

Libraries. See also Govt and ls; 
Social welfare and ls. 

“Libraries and natl recovery,” 383- 
84; Ferguson, 494-95. 

Libraries in Canada, 197-98. 
Libraries in correctional institutions, 
com. on, rpt, 461; new name, 618. 
Libraries in correctional institutions, 
round table. See Institution 1s 

round table. 

age in natl parks, com. on, rpt, 
461. 

Library administration, 
economies, 100; rpt, 461. 

“Library and the state,’ Jackson, 
,329-32. 

Library architecture and bldg plan- 
ning, com. on, 618. 

“Library as a social force,"’ Leads, 43. 

“Library as an author sees it,’’ Allen, 
604-06, abr. 523. 

Library bldgs, book on, 342; funds of 
recovery act for, 311, 384, 539; 
“The influence of climate on 1. 
architecture,” Sherman, 203-300; 
need for change in, MacDonald, 
764; “The new Deering 1.” 91; 
illus., 56. 

Library bldgs round table, mtg, 730- 


com. on, 


37- 

Library coép. with Latin America, 
com. on, name, 618; rpt, 461-63; 
_mtg, 737-38. 

Library donors, 
515-16. : 

Library equipment and appliances, 
com. on, possible elimination, 618; 

Tpt, 463. J 

Library ext. agencies, res. on, 527; 
univ. l. ext. service round table, 
813-14. ; 

Library ext. bd, codp. with League of 
L. Comms, 146; discussion of ru- 
ral adult educ., 651; need for strong 
state agencies, 527, 619-20, 828- 
29; program, 827, 828; rpt, 439-43. 

Library in the sch., Fargo, new ed., 


500. 

Library letter, Newark, N. J., 36. 
Library literature, an index, 1921-1932, 
139-41, 358, 722; review, 533-34. 
Library of Congress, suit against, 355. 
Library radio broadcasting round 

table, jt mtg, 794-800. 

Library revenues, com. on, rpt, 463- 
65, 620. 

Library schs, accredited, 101, 431-32; 
enrollment, 433; graduates un- 
employed, 96-97; minimum require- 
ments for, 610-13; ‘“‘Unemploy- 
ment and the 1. schs,’’ Miller, 221- 
22. See also Board of educ. for 
Inship; Recruiting for 1. service. 

Library terminology, com. on, rpt, 
495, 619. , 

Library training. See Training, for 
Inship; Training class. 

Library work, def., 140. | 

Library work with children. See 
Children, com. on 1. work with. 

Lindem, Selma M., hospital 1. exhibit, 


honored, 403-04, 


138. 
tian, James W., presided, 516. 
List of serial publications of foreign 
govts, 1815-1931, review, 278-80. 
Literature of rural life, 620. 
Little, Mrs. Evelyn S. fellowship, 217. 
Living with machines, Ogburn, 192. 
Local govt. See Government and Is. 
Locke, Alain, The Negro in America, 
320-21. 
Locke, George H., “Importance of 
maintaining our social institutions,” 
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176-79; Ls in Canada, 197-98; on 
annuities, 160; on publicity, 147. 
Lomer, Gerhard R., elected to coun- 

cil, 525, 606. 

Long, Harriet C., elected to council, 
525, 606; on periodicals, 748; vice 
pres. League of L. Comms, 829. 

Los Angeles p. 1., floor plan, 735. 

Low cost diet, list on, 155-56. 

Lowe, a A., elected to council, 


525, 606 $ genet discussion, 814-17. 
Lydenberg, g, Harry M., “Basis for a 
citizens platform,” 57-58; ‘‘Citi- 


zens’ councils,” 169; letter, p $5 5s 
231; on copyright bill, 616; 
—" questions,” 557-68, a. 


eng’. = Guy R., panel discussion, 674 ff. 


McAfee, Georgie G., review, Current 
problems in l. finance, 277-78. 

McCague, Anna C., preparing bibl., 
228, 784. 

McClanahan, Grace, letter, 284. 

McCloud, Erdean F., on radio and 
children, 797. 

McCollough, Pinel F., “L. offices and 
work “eel a 32; panel dis- 
cussion 

MeCombs, C ae ol F., 689; panel dis- 
cussion, 814-17 

MacCormick, atin H., bks for 
prison ls, 229-30. 

McDade, Ralph C., fellowship, 217. 

MacDonald, Angus S., on 1. architec- 
ture, 

MeDonala’ “Gerald D., 722. 

McGrath, Alice Weg 820. 

McGregor, Della, “The 


Newbery 
medal award,” 


510-12; presided, 


777- 

McKay, Elsie, 727. 

McKinley, James ax letter, 319-20. 

McMillen, James A., 689; “‘An agri- 
cultural periodical ‘of the Civil War 
period in the southern states,” 
626-28. ‘ 

eo et ~pra—ag D., 658, 659; 
presided, 6. 

Made work, 1-00, 542-46. 

M., address, 831; pre- 


30. 

Mann, Margaret, 658; com. appt, 530. 
on Brussels c , O61. 

Manrique de Lara, j uana, 738. 

Marchant, age Ay , letter, 155. 

Marquess, Eliza B., ‘chmn order and 
bk selection round — 744. 

Martel, oy on A. L. A. cat. code 
revision, 

Martin, Helen fellowship, 217; ‘Some 
ee — of children's read- 
ing,” 
ason, “Giartes W., 647; panel dis- 
cussion, 814-17. 

Massee, ~~ ™ a publishing chil- 
dren's bks, 80 

May, Gertrude D. ., Statistics of sch. 
ls, 272-74. 

Mead, Marion, vice pres. S. L. A., 


857. 

Megan, Charles P., 830. 

Melcher, Frederic G., 673; ‘‘Bks and 
young people,”’ 823-24; on copy- 
right in io, 795-96. 

Membership, com. on, awards, 362, 
523-24; rpt, 446-47. 

Membership, com. of sch. ls sect., 
rpt, 785. 

Membership com. of sect. for 1. work 
with children, rpt, 789. 

Memberships, A. L. A., amendment 
to by-laws, 601; necessity, 365; 


1932, 101; 1933, 326, 362. See also 
Honorary members; Special mem- 
berships. ; ; 

Mercer, Sarthe, preparing bibl., 
228, 784. 


Merrill, Julia W., 649; new duties, 
438; on adult educ., 827; on rural 
educ. com., 125 

Metcalf, Keyes b., “Codp. cat. ex- 

riment,”’ 336- 38; reply to Dr. 
ichardson, 350. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
selected for annuities, 11. 

Meyer, Herman H. B., on ls and re- 
covery, 608. 

Midwinter mtg of 1033, 152; not 
held, 528. 

Milam, Carl H., ‘‘Basis for a citi- 
zens’ platform," 57-58; ‘Citizens’ 
councils,”’ 169; ‘‘ How to reduce the 
l. budget,’ 371-78; on annuity 
rates, 385-86; on closed mtgs, 159; 
radio —auenen, 117-22. See also 
Secretary’ t. 

Miller, Emily yv. D., letter, 531. 

Miller, Robert A., on unemploy- 
ment, 97; il discussion, 674 ff; 

“Supplement to Cannons’, 192I- 
32," 139-41; “Unemployment and 
the 1. schs,”” 221-22. 

Minster, Maud, com. appt., 35; let- 
ter, 286; on 1. instruction, 143; res. 
on, 787; secy sch. ls sect., 788. 

Mitchell, Sydney B., 676; on ls and 
social welfare, 75; on 1. training, 
756-58; on recovery and ls, 608; 
on unemployment, 97-08. 

Mitchell, Wesley C., Ils in Recent 
social irends, 184-85. 

Modisette, James O., on maintaining 
revenues, 86-87. 

Mohrhardt, Foster E., chmn, jr mem- 
bers round table, 722. 

Monographs, ‘Securing cards for 
monographs,”’ Gregory, 308. 

Montreal conf., 1934, 528. 

Moon, Amy C., 658. 

More government or less? Brownlow, 


193. 

Morey, Jane, 820. 

Morsch, Lucile M., panel discussion, 
751-58. See also" ibrary literature, 
an index, 1921-1932. 

Moss, Jane E., rpt on 1., 

Mueller, Theodore A., ‘Cat. of re- 
ligious bks,’’ 772-73; on cat. rules 
for religion, 660-61. 

Mulhauser, Roland, 
7II-12. 

Mulheron, Anne M., panel discus- 
sion, 751-58. 

Mumford, Lawrence Q., 677. 

Municipal govt. See Government and 


Age 42. 


on prison ls, 


Ss. 

Munn, Ralph, elected vice pres., 525, 
606; letter, 232-33, 233; ‘‘Made 
work,” 189-90; on use of graphs, 
768; panel discussion, 751-58. 

Minthe, Wilhelm, *‘ Norwegian liter- 
ature,” 819. 

Murphy, Jeanette 

Murray, Florence B., fellowship, 217. 

Museum group, S. L. A., mtg, 344, 
630. 

Museums and Is, 635-36. 

Music, ‘“‘Giving the public what it 
doesn't want,”” Bruce, 632-35. 


.» fellowship, 217. 


~—_ A. bibl. on. See Wilcox, Jerome 


N. R.A. and Is, 383-84, 534, 812-13. 
National Assn of Bk Publishers, aid 
to ls, 358; code for subscription bks, 


41-42. 

National Assn of State Ls, mtgs, 
820-54; jt mtg, 825-26 

National bibl., Current natl bibls, 
Heyl, review, 534. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, com. on codp. with, rpt, 


459. 
National Educ. Assn, jt com., rpt, 
459-60 
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National Federation of Busin 
Professional Women's Clube" 
coép. with, 408-09; mt; 322. 

Negro in America, Lome Teview, 
320-21. 

Negro periodical, 50. 

Nehru, S. S., 622. 

Nelson, Charles A., death, ror, 

ed deal, bibl. See Wilcox, Jerome 

‘*New trend in educ.,” Zoo 
abr. 521. i, 579-84, 

New York Times, miniature edition, 


677 

_< Marie A., on circulation 
at Racine, 723-24. 

Newbery medal award, 803-04; Mc. 
Gregor, 510-12. 

News letter, Penn. sch. 1. sect., 142-43, 

Noél, Jacqueline, “Business and 
technical collections in the general 
1.,"" 652-57 

Nominating com., 318. 

Normal sch. and als college Ins, 
officers, 153. 

Normal sch. and teachers college Ins 
and Ins concerned with training, 
group mtg, 774-75. 

Northwestern univ., Deering 1., 91; 

“ene *. 
orton, argaret C., secy-treas. 
N. A. S. L., 854. ’ 

Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wis- 
senschaft, 532. 


“OaRland budget for 1932-33,” 
Kaiser, 123-25. 

Oberly - ,emorial award, 629; com. on, 
rpt, 4 

0" ° a digg Marion S , panel leader, 703. 
“Occupational information service,” 
Hoppock, 343- 44- 

Occupational round table, 651. 

O'Connor, Rose, on bks ‘for hospital 
ls, 705. 

Office rooms, McCollough, 730-32. 

Officers, A. L. A. for 1933-34, nomi- 
nated, 318; elected, 525. 

Ogburn, William F., Living with ma- 
chines, 192. 

Oldfather, Margaret, secy jr mem- 
bers round table, 722. 

Order and = selection round table, 
mtg, 738-4 

Orwig, path ‘elected, 636. 


P. W. A. and 1. bldgs, 311, 384, 539. 

Paddock, Porter, remarks, 89-90. 

Page, Muriel, chmn young people's 
reading round table, 824. 

Panel discussion, * ‘L. policies of * 
morrow,” 809-10; on college | 
reading experiments, 673-76; on 
depression, 608; on hospital 
work, 703-06; on 1. finances, 759-66; 
on l. training, 751-58; on 
methods, 814-17; publicity insti- 
tute, 405-06; rural adult educ., 651; 
value, 494. 

Parish ls. See County ls. 

Festeren. J. Ritchie, on exhibits, 

816-17 

Periodicals, in jr college ls, Dillman, 
715; standardization of, 744-45: 
See also German periodi icals. 

Periodicals sect., mtg, 744-51. 

Perry, Everett R., on revenues, 93- 

Peterson, Mildred O., scrapbk on 
publicity, 193. 

Pettus iyi wet 
ettus yde, 05 
“Place of bks ‘and reading in modern 
society,’’ Jones, 585-93, abr. 521-23- 

Plaister, Cornelia D., letter, 156. 

Plaister, — M., on business In, 
855-56, 8 

Platt, R. co iy 4 imperishable force,” 
79-81. 
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Plum, Dorothy A., bibl. on college 


-. =; 8, 620 
itics, in Is, 528, . 
ae. lizabeth, chmn, rpt, 460; 
on com. on hospital Is, 152. 
“Popular govt, social welfare, and 
1s," Tolman, 8-10. 
Popular ls of the world, 357-58; re- 
view, 410. 
Potter, Hope L., com. appt., 191; res. 
on, 787. be woot) 
Powell, Mary, “Exhibitions and the 
art l. in the changing order,’’ 630-31. 
Power, Effie L., on replacements, 743. 
Prescott, Harriet B., ‘‘Recat. at 
Columbia,"’ 662-65. 
“Preserving social sci. source mate- 
rials,’ Kuhlman, 128-32. 
Presidents, A. L. A., pictures of, 222, 


6. 
sige. ulia C., on D. C. numbers 
on L. C. cards, 407-08; rpt, 444. 
Price, Anna M., on taxes, 763. | 
Printed cards, See Cards, printed; 
rative cat. 
mR books for, 2500 bks for the 
prison L., 229-30. See also Institu- 


tion Is. 
Pritchett, Betty H., chmn college Ins 
of middle west, 153. 
Private sch. Ins., mtg, 773. 
Proceedings, 1933,.528, 553-859. 
Professional training com. of sch. Is 
sect., rpt, 785-86. 
Professional training com. of sect. for 
1. work with children, rpt, 790-91. 
Professional training sect., 196; mtg, 
751-58. See also Training for Inship. 

Prouty, Louise, on com. appts, 211; 
panel discussion, 751-58. ; 

Public adminis. of p. ls, ex. bd inter- 
ested, 152; grant for, 281; jt com. 
on, discharged, 618; rpt, 466-67. 

Public docs, “Assembling historical 
docs,’ Schafer, 852-53; legislative 
docs, 834-35; List of serial publica- 
tions of foreign govts, 1815-1931, 
278-80; ‘Preserving social science 
source materials,"’ Kuhlman, 128- 
32; U. S. govt docs—federal, state, 
and city, Wyer, 321-22. 

Public docs, com. on, jt mtg, 836-51; 
mtg, 759; rpt, 467-68. 

Public docs clearing house, 467, 831- 


34, 837. 

“Public forums and readable bks,” 
Bryson, 636-51; abr. 507-08. 

Public Is, ‘Does the 1. need defla- 
tion?” Bailey, 50-65; long term 
program, 500; Popular Is of the 
world, 357; review, 410. 

Publications, A. L. A., 157-58, 197-98, 
320-22, 356-58, 410, 533-34. 

Publicity, “‘Arousing public opinion,” 
Shanesy, 82-85; ‘‘Building a de- 
fense or ls," Compton, 126-27; 
‘Charting a nation,’’ Hyers, 180- 
84; “The 1. and public welfare,” 
Smith, 232; “Relations with citi- 
zens’ 0 peeations and public offi- 
cials, ; Ridley, 406-500; scrapbk, 
193; “Window exhibits in Balti- 
more,” Smith, 366-70. See also 
Leads. 

Publicity com., jt mtg with League of 
L. Comms, 146-48; rpt, 447-49. 

Publicly institute, 405-06; mtg, 750- 


Putnam, Herbert, hon. degree, 354; 
letter, 355. 


Quigley, Margery C., “Adult educ. 
without a readers’ adviser,’’ 805-06; 
panel discussion, 759-66. 

Ouigley, May G., on Newbery com., 


a broadcasts, for children, 794- 
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Radio programs, on _ constructive 
economy, 287, 323; on govt, 98-99; 
on local finance, 529-30. 

Radio talks, bks for children, 22; 
““How to reduce the 1. budget,” 
Woolhiser, Wildermuth, Milam, 
371-78. 

Ranck, Samuel H., 751; appt to com., 
132; on depression, 161-62; on ls 
and social welfare, 71-72; toast- 
master, 517. 

Randall, William M., “Jr college 1. 
standards,”’ 716-19; on college 1. 


fees, 99. 

Raney, M. Llewellyn, 676; on Chicago 
plan, 720; on copyright bill, 616. 
Rankin, Rebecca B., com. appt, 353; 
on ls and recovery, 608; on unem- 
we gen ny 41I, 535; on work re- 

ief, 526; secy S. L. A., 857. 

Rasche, William F., 649; on reading, 
650-51. 

Rathbone, Josephine Adams, 723; “A 
study in reading,” 501-05; on 1. 
training, 757. 

Rea, Paul M., The museum and the 
community, 409. 

Readers’ advisers, ‘‘Adult educ. with- 
out a readers’ adviser,’’ Quigley, 
805-06; ‘‘The readers’ adviser meets 
the college graduate,’’ Flexner, 
18-22; sch. In as, Cleaveland, 774. 

Reading, in higher educ., Judd, 673. 

Reading habits, com. on study of 
development of. See Adult read- 
ing, com. on. 

Reading with a Purpose series, The 
Negro in America, 320-21; Russia, 
the soviet way, 157; use, 42. 

Recataloging, 662-72. 

Recent children's bks, Van Cleve, 500. 

Recent social trends, \s in, 184-85. 

Reclassification, 662-72. 

Recovery, Is and, Knox, 854-56; 
panel discussion, 608. See also De- 
pression. 

Recruiting for 1. service, com., rpt, 
161, 185-89, 469. See also Training 
for Inship. 

Redstone, Baward H., 830. 

Reece, Ernest J., ‘Recruiting for 1. 


service,’ 185-890. 
Reely, Katherine, 727. _ 
Reese, Rena, on training classes, 


32-33- 

Reference Ins round table, 682-89. 

Reforestation camps. See Conserva- 
tion camps. 

“Reform in county govt,"’ Wager, 
333-35; 

Regnet, Henry H.., letter, so. 

Reich, Pauline, presided, 804. 

“Relations with citizens’ “erie 
tions and public officials,"’ Ridley, 


496-500. 

Religious bks round table, mtg, 
768-73. 

Religious items, cat. code on, Muel- 
ler, 660-61. 

Replacements of bks, 742-43. 

Reprints, The warden, Trollope, 22. 

Resolutions, Chicago conf., 606. See 
also Council. 

Resources of American Is, com. on, 
rpt, 460. 

‘Responsibility of writers, publishers, 
and Ins in promoting internatl un- 
derstanding, Keppel, 594-97, abr. 
524-25. 

Retirement plan, A. L. A., ““American 
L. Assn retirement plan,’’ 105-12, 
809; ‘‘Annuity rates made increas- 
ingly advantageous,’ 384-85; def. 
of L. work, 149; discussion, 159-61; ls 
accepting plan, 152, 193, 229, 307, 
353-54; rpt of com. on annuities 
and pensions, 453-54; ‘‘Retirement 
plan completed,’’ Brigham, 11. See 
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also Annuities and pensions, com. 
on. 

Revenues, ls, ‘‘Basis for a citizens’ 
platform,’’ Lydenberg, Milam, 57- 
58; Current problems in l. finance, 
194, 277-78, 317; discussion at 
trustees sect., 86-90; ‘““How to re- 
duce the 1. budget,’’ Woolhiser, 
Wildermuth, Milam, 371-78; “Is 
adequate financial support for ls 
possible?’’ panel discussion, 759-66; 
‘Maintaining 1. revenues,”’ Gal- 
lagher, 76-78; ‘‘Popular govt, social 
welfare, and ls,"" Tolman, 8-10; rpt 
of com. on, 463-65. See also Gov- 
ernment and Is. 

Rice, Paul N., com. appt., 153; on 
revenues, 95. 

Richardson, E. S., ‘‘Bk service free to 
all,” 212-17. 

Richardson, Ernest C., ‘““Codp. cat. 
and the com. on bibl.,’’ 301-05; re- 
ply, Metcalf, 356; fiftieth mtg, 517. 

Richardson, Louise, 222. 

Ricker, Eleanor, cost of hospital Is, 
703-04. r 
Ridgway, Helen A., 722; fellowship, 
217; on circulation, 727. 
Ridington, John, Ls in Canada, 

197-98. 

Ridley, Clarence E., 766; panel dis- 
cussion, 759-66; ‘‘Relations with 
citizens’ organizations and public 
officials,’’ 496-500. 

Right bk for the right child, 793. 

Roberts, Flora B., panel discussion, 


751-58. ; : 
Robertson, Frederick A., dir. S. L. A., 


857. 

Robi, Ruth R., on work with foreign 
born, 820. 

Robinson, Edgar S., review, Ls in 
Canada, 197-98. : 

Robinson, Lydia G., “‘Chicago—‘the 
city in a garden,’”’ 347-48. 

Roden, Carl B., review, Popular ls of 
the world, 410. 

Roos, Jean C., com. appt., 35, 191; 
res. on, 787. E 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D., quoted, 


292. 

Rose, Ernestine, review, The Negro in 
America, 320-21. 

Rothrock, Mary U., on Is and recov- 
ery, 608; pene discussion, 759-66. 

Routzahn, Evart G., letter, 155-56. 

Rubié, Jordi, on Is of Cataluna, 
737-38. . : 

Rural adult educ., discussion, 651. 

Rural child, ‘‘Reading problem of the 
rural child,’’ Dunn, 782. 

Rural educ., com. on, 125. 

Rural sch. ls, com. of sch. Is sect., rpt, 


785. 
Rural schs, 1. service to, 700. 
Russell, John D., on college Is, 211. 
Russia, the soviet way, Brooks, 157. 
Rutzen, Ruth, on circulation during 
the depression, 724-25, 727-28. 


Sabine, Julia, elected, 636. 

St. Paul (Minn.) salary scheme, 93-94. 

Salaries, based on cost of living, 93-94; 
midwinter mtg on, 93-98; ‘‘Salary 
and employment conditions,” 
Compton, 12. - 

Salaries, com. on. See Salaries and 
employment, com. on. 

Salanes and employment, com. on, 
functions, 618; mtg on salaries and 
unemployment, 93-98; new name, 
230; rpt, 469. See also Unemploy- 
ment, subcom. on. 

Salary reductions, 810. : 

Salary statistics, college and univ. ls, 
259-71; defs, 275-76; ‘‘Interpreta- 
tion and use of salary statistics,” 
Compton, 241-43; p. Is, 244-58, 
corrections, 354; sch. ls, 272-74. 
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Sanderson, Charles R., on publicity, 
146-47; vice chmn lending sect., 


730. 

Sanderson, Lucia H., 650. 

San Diego's book drive, 156. 

Saturday Review of Literature, quoted, 
370. 

Sayres, Frances C., resigned, 438; 
“The world that does not change,” 
13-17. 

Schafer, Joseph, ‘‘Assembling his- 
torical docs,’ 852-53; vice pres. 
N.A.S.L., 854. 

Scheltema, Theodoor W. L., letter, 


531. 
Schemes of 1. service, com. on, rpt, 


470. 

Scheuber, Mrs. Charles, 650; rpt on 
ls and museums, 635. 

Scholarship, ‘‘What the preservation 
of records of scholarship means to 
changing civilizations,’’ Tisserant, 
569-72, abr. 518-109. 

Scholarships and fellowships, Car- 
negie awards, 40-41, 217. 

Pe ce an + and fellowships, com. 
on, functions, 618; rpt, 470. 

School Is, ‘‘Aims of 1. instruction in 
teacher-training institutions,’’ Hos- 
tetter, 3090-11; exhibit, 283, 406-07, 
783; L. in the sch., Fargo, new ed., 
500; news, 35-36, I41-43, 190-92, 
228; periodicals of, 35-36, 142-43, 
345-46; project on relation with 
Pp. ls, 352; —- 370; “The 
significance of the sch. 1.,’’ 370, 512. 

School ls, com. on, functions, 782-83; 
com. on, rpt, 470, 786-87. 

School Is sect. functions, 782-83; 
mtg, 773-88; membership in, 286. 

School 1. supervisors, mtg, 773. 

School L. Yrbk, 786-87. 

Schools, county 1. service to, 700; 
radio in, Shea, 796. 

Schott, Vera W., secy children's sect., 
80 


4. 

Schrage, Jennie T., ““How Wisconsin 
makes contacts between bks and 
prisoners,” 708-09. 

Scientific literature, ‘‘The response of 
sci. to literature,’’ Bay, 622-24. 
Scott, Almere L., on univ. ext. serv- 

ice, 813. 
Scott, Walter D., address of welcome, 


598. 

Scripture, Elizabeth, com. appt., 191. 

Secretary's rpt, 417-24. 

Service charge, letters on, 46, 154-55, 
195-96, 232-33; on research, 100. 
Severance, Henry O., 675; letter, 532; 
periodicals in college ls, 750-51. 
Shanesy, Ralph D., ‘“‘Arousing public 

opinion,” 82-85. : 

Shaw, Charles B., presided, 677. 

Shea, Agatha L., on radio in schs, 796. 

Sheehan, Mrs. Frank J., coép. with 
women's clubs, 144-45. 

Shelf list, Kardex for, 47. 

Sherman, Clarence E., chmn, rpt, 
458; chmn lending sect., 730; ““The 
influence of climate on 1. archi- 
tecture,’’ 293-300; on replacements, 
743; on salaries, 95; ‘‘The training 
class is not passing,’’ 26-31. ‘ 

Sherwood, Grace M., “Special legis- 
lative docs,’’ 834. : 2 

Shores, Louis S., panel discussion, 
674 ff. 

Shortess, Lois F., res. on, 787. 

“Significance of the school 1.,"" Leads, 
370, 512. , : 

Silverthorn, Bessie B., on hospital Is, 
705-06. 

Simple l. cat., new ed., 516. 

Skogh, Harriet M., welcome to Ins, 
829-30. ; 

Small, A. J., presided, 835. 

Small ls, ‘‘A. E A. helps for small Is,’’ 
Bailey, 305-07. 








Small ls round table, mtg, 804-09. 
Smith, Bessie S., 318. 
Smith, Charlotte E., treas. sch. ls 


sect., 788. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., 766; letter, 232; 
presides, 146, 759. 

Smith, Elva S., Subject headings for 
children's bks, 157-58. 

Smith, Esther A., rpt on regional 
groups, 657-59. 

Smith, Gretta, letter, 355; presided, 
814; “Window exhibits at Balti- 


more,” 366-70. 

Smith, Lillian H., vice chmn chil- 
dren's sect., 804. 

Social agencies, coép. with, 10, 57-58, 
74, 78, 90, 162. See also Citizens’ 
councils. 

“Social responsibility of the modern 
1.,"" Esdaile, 572-76, abr. 519-20. 

Social welfare and ls, 159; council 
discussion, 70-75; council res., 162; 
publicity, 43; ‘‘Popular govt, social 
welfare, and ls,’’ Tolman, 8-10; 
“Society's responsibility to main- 
tain ls,"’ 577-78, abr. 520. 

Societies, lists of, 47-48. 

Society for Adult Educ., 33. 

Southeastern L. Assn, 132, 152, 219- 


20. 

Southern Cultivator, 626-28. 

Southern leaders, conf. of, 152, 
219-20. 

Southern ls, conf. on, 132. 

Southern L. Assn, bkselling firm, 143. 

Southern states, field work in, grant 
for, 222; field work in, res. on, 
145-46, 149-51. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., on circulation, 
727. 

Special Ls Assn, mtgs, 854-57. 

Special membership, com. on, mtg, 
387; rpt, 447. | 

Special memberships, A. L. A., 43-44, 
92, 194-95, 281-83, 346, 387. See 
also Memberships. 

Springer, Julius, 231. 

Standardization of alphabetizing prac- 
tice, com. on, 661. 

Standardization of periodicals, jt 
com. on, rpt, 744-45. 

Standards, com. of jr college round 
table on, rpt, 720-22. 

Standards, com. on, 148-49; rpt, 
470-71, 608-09. 

Standards for jr college ls, Randall, 
716-19. 

Standards oy a Is, 513-14. 

Starr, Helen K., 689; ‘‘Ref. work at 
the James J. Hill Ref. L.,’’ 682-84; 
“Subject headings in a changing 
world,” 665. 

State agencies, need for, 527, 619-20. 
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